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THE THEATKER'OYAL, CO VENT GARDEN 

The theatre which preceded the present was opened 
f Mr. Rich, about 1732, and stood till the 20tli of Sep- 
snber, 1808, when it was destroyed by fire. On the 
st day of December, 1808, the first stone of the new 
ructure was laid by the Duke of Sussex; and so vigor* 
isly was the work carried on, that the house was 
)ened (with the tragedy of Macbeth) on the 18th 
September, 1809. The old theatre had no archi- 
ctural beauty to recommend it; but the new one is an 
nament to the metropolis. It is nearly of a square 
nn, and is insulated. Mr. Srnirke rvas the architect; 
id he took for his model the grand temple of Minerva, 

. Athens, which is the finest specimen in the world of 
te Doric order. The principal entrance is in Bow Street, 
f a portico of four columns. The front is embellished 
' statues of Melpomene and Thalia, and by two basso- 
lievoa representing the ancient and modern drama, 
jm the chisel of that classical artist, Flaxman. The 
wtibule, staircase, and antechamber, are fitted up with 
eat splendour and taste, and the same may be said of 
»e interior, which is larger than that of the old theatre. 
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THE BAZAAR OF HYMEN. 

A DREAM. 

That in France both sexes are accustomed to adver¬ 
tise for matrimonial partners is, I believe, a widely cir-. 
culated and generally received opinion; how far entitled 
to credence I am unable to decide, never having had the 
supreme felicity of exchanging the comforts of old Eng¬ 
land for the- But comparisons are odious—and 

yet they are the most convincing arguments, after all. 
To proceed:—A few evenings back I was assisting at a 
large party—not an * At Home/ so that there was a 
possibility of obtaining seats, refreshments, and all the 
little etceteras so essential to a middle-aged bachelor 
like myself—when the above-mentioned custom was ad¬ 
verted to, with a jocular reference to establishing a simi¬ 
lar one here; and was highly applauded by many, faintly 
disapproved of by others, and voted by some young men 
• a devilish good plan to escape the horrid bore named 
courtship!* For my own part, as I am a sincere ad¬ 
mirer of all that is admirable in the fair sex (particularly 
my own sweet countrywomen), and would wish to render 
them, if possible, more deserving of admiration than 
they are, I was shocked at this unpalliated outrage upon 
that dignified modesty I had ever been prond to consider 
their peculiar attribute; and exclaimed, when somewhat 
recovered from the stunning effect it had produced upon 
me, * How ! w ill the ladies of England tolerate the hor¬ 
rific idea, though but for one instant? Will they, who 
heretofore would be wooed, and most sedulously too— 
will they condescend to advertise themselves to the high¬ 
est bidder—for such it actually is ? Oh, no! To dames 
d’une certrine age , or dowagers with a large family to 
get off, such a plan may present a most alluring appear¬ 
ance / (there were several in the room, but I resolved to 
punish them, for the bad example they had given their 
juniors, by even a jesting approval of the horrid custom ;) 
4 but you/ I continued, 4 my young, beauteous, and fasci¬ 
nating countrywomen—you must surely shrink from this 
execrable idea, as being the very antipodes to romance, 
delicacy, or love!’ Glancing over my audience, I plainly 
perceived, by the eager, blushing, or self-satisfied coun- 
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tenances of the younger female part of it—the fidgetty 
impatience of the elder—with the air of affected ridicule 
or nonchalance of one moiety of my male hearers, and 
the decided approbation of the other—that I had suc¬ 
ceeded in producing some effect. I accordingly proceed¬ 
ed, descending gently from ray altitudes.—‘ Imagine, I 
beseech you, the child of one of these couples, inno¬ 
cently exclaiming, “ I wonder where papa and mamma 
first met!” and being answered by the nursery-maid, 
who would triumph in such an opportunity of revenge 
for some offence given by the child or its parents, “ In 
Hyde Park, or the newspaper office, by advertisement!” 
The child might not, at that moment, understand the al¬ 
lusion, but it would treasure it in its memory until it did, 
and then it would scarcely be forgotten.’ Seeing that I 
made way at every stroke, I resolved to commit my 
cause to die current of opinion, which was so evidently 
in my favour; but, as a last impetus, I employed the 
powerful aid of ridicule, and thus proceeded :•—‘ But if, 
notwithstanding your disapprobation, my fair country¬ 
women, and our reluctance, such a custom should ob¬ 
tain in England, I think it would be infinitely better if, 
instead of the tedious circumlocutory way of advertising, 
which wastes both time and patience—not to mention the 
probability of being hoaxed—a kind of mart, or bazaar, 
were to be instituted, at which all the good people who 
were in want of partners might attend. A word or 
glance would then effect more, in the space of two 
seconds, than advertisements in two weeks—a tedious 
interval in such affairs! Booms could be provided for 
the steady calculating sort, or during un favourable 
weather for the more sentimentalj for whom shady 
walks and bowers could also be appropriated, in which 
to cultivate further acquaintance, or settle preliminaries.’ 

' It would be a charming lounge, Leslie, would it 
not?’ half-whispered a young comet to a friend at his 
elbow. 

* Famous!’ he returned, glancing at his reflected 
image opposite, making at the same time a comb of 
his fingers — ‘ Famous ! Conquests would then fall, 
“ thick as the leaves in Valombrosa!” 
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* Yea!* rejoined the military spark, * one might then 
“excite hope but to dash it,” with more facility than 
even in a ball-room!’ 

Knowing that I could not listen to more of this im¬ 
pertinence without expressing my indignation, and being 
equally aware that it would produce no other effect than 
a laugh raised at my own expense, I again addressed my 
female auditors, and begged for their opinion on the 
scheme I had offered to their consideration. They una¬ 
nimously agreed that it would be a delightful morning 
lounge, and a divine place for a quiz; bvrt shrank with 
horror from the idea of forming one of the quizzed. I 
think that w as the objection most frequently repeated. 

I soon after took my leave, to the most flattering 
regret of the ladies, and their extreme astonishment at 
my early departure ; for which I could only plead in ex¬ 
cuse my inveterate bachelor habits, yet ventured to ex¬ 
press my surprise that they did not follow so excellent 
an example; for which they promised divers and con¬ 
vincing arguments, on a future opportunity, as I declined 
hearing them on that. However, during my return 
home, I was persuaded they had some reason on their 
-side; for, beside the incessant and most discordant cries 
of watchmen, &c. the dense cloud which overhung the 
eastern hemisphere exhaled a most sulphureous vapour; 
which a strong wind from that quarter caused to pene¬ 
trate even through the well-closed sashes of a chariot 
made by my express directions, as the slightest draught 
causes me a severe rheumatic affection in the head:—all 
this, I say, convinced me that none but a simpleton, like 
myself, would brave such annoyances, which the lapse 
of an hour or two would dissipate. On my arrival at 
,home I instantly retired to rest, when my imagination, 
heated, no doubt, by the preceding conversation, fashion¬ 
ed my sleeping thoughts into the following dream:— 

I imagined myself and several others in an apart¬ 
ment which, I was informed by large gilt capitals, re¬ 
peated on each side of it, was the ' Bazaar of Hymen.' 
Appropriate devices decorated some compartments, while 
others were filled with the regulations respecting the 
etiquette and decorum necessary to be observed in such 
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ifidn as were there decided. I also observed a brisk, 
shrewd-looking, middle-aged man, Tory busy interrogat¬ 
ing those who I found were candidates for matrimonial 
bliss, and who, on receiving their replies, referred to a 
book which he had in his hand. While this was passing 
1 made some inquiries of those around me, and learnt 
that the brisk gentleman was the manager of the esta¬ 
blishment, and the book he held a register, in which the 
candidates had explained their situation, qualities, dec. 
the day before, according to a rule which was then 
pointed out to me; that in a short time he would pro* 
coed to a kind of auction, at which, as usual, the lot fell 
to the highest bidder, if agreeable to the lot itself, who 
bad a right of dissent; but that, previously, he would 
give a short description of the lots to the company and 
each other. My obliging informants had scarcely con¬ 
cluded, when the manager, courteously waving us for¬ 
ward, ad d r ess e d us in the following manner:— 

* Gentlemen and ladies,—It is unnecessary, in these 
days of reason and discernment, to expatiate upon the 
various merits of this institution, or to point out its pe¬ 
culiar excellencies; that you see, and appreciate them, 
is evident from the flourishing state of the establishment, 
the widely ex t ended and still increasing fame which it 
enjoys, and the many couples it has entwined in the 
rosy bonds of Hymen, who, in all apparent probability, 
would have pined in celibacy to the end of a cheerless 
existence, without its genial aid. Yes, gentlemen and 
ladies, I do not hesitate to affirm, that I could mention 
many instances where those “ who came to scoff re¬ 
mained to wed!” But, persuaded, as I am, that you 
view this institution through the same medium ns my¬ 
self, I will no longer detain you with superfluous com¬ 
mendations of merits so obvious, but proceed to their 
exemplification.’ Accordingly, directmg our attention to 
a lady, who appeared wipeu pm6 t * This lady,’ he con¬ 
tinued, 4 is certainly, to speak with candour, neither in 
the bloom of youth nor beauty; but then she has arrived 
at that period of life in which prudence and discretion 
generally predominate. What an admirable companion 
she would make to any one who bad discernment to di»- 
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cover and appreciate her -excellencies ! as, scorning all 
the giddy puerilities of youth, she would head his table 
with dignity, and manage his household with economy/ 
•Pissing to the next, whose sharp visage and quick black 
eyes appeared, in mine, rather indicative of the shrew, 
he proceeded: 4 Nor has Venus bestowed unusual attrac¬ 
tions here; but then, what wit and vivacity sparkle in 
those eyes! -It is impossible to be afflicted with ennui 

• beneath their ga*e. I surely need not dwell on the hapf- 
'pfness of possessing such'a companion for a long winter 
' evening the-a-tett !’ Pointing to the third, with a gds- 
! ture of admiration, he exclaimed, 4 But here, gentlemen, 

* here- is perfection ! What a shape! what a face* Do 
you see, gentlemen, that damask cheek—that ruby Hp? 

J Fortunately, ifcadam, the rules of this establishment pro- 
" tect you from the insult, or I, and every man here, should 
Tbe tempted to discover if they were delicate “ to feeling 
as to sight l”* The beauty laughed sillily; and : , on ohe 
r of the compnny remarking it, the manager replied, 

! 4 Tfrae; but you should recollect that perfect beauty is 
. almost incompatible with sense. You must be aware of 

* the opinion of the phrenologists on the formation of the 

* head of&e Venus de Medicis/ ' ? 

, l He then remarked, that, the preceding day having bedn 
u uiilhrourable, but three of each sex had registered them- 

• selves for that;.and then proceeded to the gentlemefi, 
f who, like the* ladies, stood arranged with regard to sfe- 
f niority; and, stopping before the first, a bloated debauchee 
1 of sixty, 4 This, ladies/ said-he, • is a gentleman of large 
" fortune/who, having pursued every ayertue to bappiifees 
1 but -one, ■ via. -matrimony, and -met with disappointment 

• in all, is resolved to try that as a dernier resource; but, 
■'being completely satiated with what the world falsely 
' calls pleasure, ho is anxious to find a lady who will con- 
( sider her whole happiness to consist in conducing to'bis 
' amusement, and who will devote her whole attention and 
‘ powers te that-effect. He ha9 expressed a wish for 

youth and' beauty; but I should rather recommend the 
: lady we first had the honour of-— 1 Here he was 
interrupted by the indignant frdwn and extlamatioft of 
both parties; but, after an eloquent and satisfactory apo- 
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•logy made and received, proceeded ; and, pointing to the 
second, a plain sober-looking man, ‘This, ladies, is a 
matter-of-fact gentleman, who, understanding that in 
courtship it is necessary to attend your bride elect to 
divers plays, balls, &c.—to all which places he has a de¬ 
cided aversion—besides making a thousand declarations 
of despair at frowns, and rapture at smiles, he is utterly 
•incapable of feeling; as many oaths of fidelity, which it 
may never be in his power to fulfil; aU these, with many 
^more items, being totally incompatible with his. matter- 
*of-fact disposition, he has taken this method (where they 
are equally unexpected and unnecessary) of providing 
himself with a partner who may attend to his domestic 
comforts, and assist him to support the anxieties incident 
r to this sublunary sphere-This, an contraire / he eon- 

* tinued, moving to the third, * is a gentleman who for fifty 
‘ years*—here the lot shook his head impatiently : * i 

beg pardon/ returned the manager to that remonstrance; 

* at the same time referring to his book ; ‘ I beg pardon, 

• forty-eight years-^-has been a most devoted admirer Of the 

fair sex, and most desirous to unite himself to them in 
the sacred bonds of wedlock ; but, unhappily, has uni¬ 
formly found those ladies, to .whom he has made an offer * 
of bis affections, either prevented from accepting them 
by a previous engagement, or from some disinclination, 
totally incomprehensible to him.—And now, gentlemen 
and ladies, having concluded this slight sketch of»the 
characters and pretensions of this assemblage w hich, if 
less brilliant and varied than some 1 have had the honour 
of presenting to your notice, does not yield to any in 
amiability and real unassumed merits—we will, if you 
please, proceed to business/ ' '• 

After a •diverting scene, in which the most laughable 
effects were produced by the lots bidding against each 
other, and which, being perfectly unable to describe my¬ 
self, I leave to the imaginations of my readers, the 
silly beauty was knocked down to the old debauchee, to 
his infinite and evident delight; nor did shediseover the 
least present dissatisfaction at her fate as he led - her off 
in triumph to his elegant chariot, which waited to convey 
them to the hymeneal altar. v ^ vac ^ ou ‘ 
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lady fell to the lot of the devoted admirer of her sex, at 
whose raptures on the event methought she looked with 
hardly-restrained risibility; (happy he if that humour 
still continue!) and the matter-of-fact gentleman led off 
the lady of discreet years, rather than be put to the trou¬ 
ble of a second attendance. Ife is true this couple mani¬ 
fested the least transport on the occasion; but I shrewdly 
suspected that, if the lady would but continue to act with 
that discretion for which the manager so highly extolled ** 
her, they might eventually suffer their memories to recall 
the idea of the Basaar of Hymen with the greatest shard 
of complacency; for I am inclined to be of the opinion of 
•Mrs. Maiaprop , that sometimes * it is better to begin with 
a little aversion.* 

As these last, with becoming sedateness, quitted the 
Basaar, it was entered by several groups to be registered 
for the morrow; and the confusion occasioned by the 
eager and various enumerations of their several and res¬ 
pective qualifications and perfections dissipated the illu¬ 
sions which Somnus had woven around me, and I awoke. 

Urban Singleton. 


* SONNET, 

OCCASIONED by hearing a church bell toll heavily 
AT NIGHT BOR A FUNERAL. 

W hat bids this tremor o’er my soul prevail 1— 

*Tis yonder distant summons to the tomb. 

Pealing its murmurs to the passing gale. 

And warning man of his approaching doom! 

This solemn hour suits well the saddened scene: 

Yon bell speaks terror to the guilt-tom soul; 

But, o’er the breast where only woe is seen. 

It pours a pensiveness of pure control: 

Yet, in the wretch to whom even hope is lost. 

It breeds the bitter sigh of envy’s moan ; 

For he, by piercing pangs of anguish crost. 

Would gladly hail the summons as his own! 

Oh, man^eflect! nor wish thy being run— 

A higher will than thine must still be done! 
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ON THE EXCELLENCE OF THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER. 

Throughout the animal creation nature bas made a 
distinction, obvious and unquestionable, between the phy¬ 
sical powers of the male and the female. The human 
race forms no exception : man excels woman in strength, 
activity, patience of fatigue, and courage—if that can be 
called courage which arises from a consciousness of greater 
muscularity and superior force. What then has she given 
-* to woman I Beauty. 

‘ Beauty fell to woman’s share ! 

She that’s beauteous need not fear 
Sword, or flame, or shield, or spear: 

Beauty stronger aid affords, 

Stronger far than flames or swords, 

Stronger far than swords or shields: 

Man himself to beauty yields.’—A nacreon. 

This beauty, however, which the elegant and refined 
voluptuary of -Teos celebrated as so triumphant and re¬ 
sistless in the person of woman, may be ascribed without 
flattery to her mind; and although the soul, indeed, is 
destitute of sex, the distinction is scarcely less obvious 
and unquestionable between the mental than the corpo¬ 
real qualities of man and woman. 

Much has been said of late years, by Mrs. Wolstone- 
croft and her disciples, concerning the state of humilia¬ 
tion and bondage in which the female sex has been con¬ 
fined by us lordt of the creation , who, in all ages, and all 
countries, are accused of having kept them in subjection, 
by keeping them in ignorance. However we may ridicule 
certain absurdities in the schemes and suggestions of 
these visionary reformers, some of their hints are worthy 
of attention, and have been attended to. Whether the 
female mind is capable of those eagle flights into the 
regions of philosophy and science, which a Bacon and a 
Newton took, is a question scarcely worth the trouble of 
debating; a thousand instances nave already been ad¬ 
duced by various writers to disprove the mental inferiority 
of females, and it is universally acknowledged that their 
minds are capable of infinitely higher cultivation than it 
has usually been their lot to receive. 
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The affections of the female are far stronger and more 
lively than those of our sex; the thousand instances of 
their heroic conduct during the French revolution have 
settled this fact for ever.* No personal fatigue could 
overcome them, no personal danger could for one instant 
deter them from seeking in the foulest dungeons the father 
or the child, the husband or the lover. Months after 
months have they been known to secrete from revolu¬ 
tionary vengeance some object of their affection, when the 
discovery of the concealment would have been inevitable 
and immediate death. Were a friend arrested, their in¬ 
genuity never relaxed a moment in contrivances for his 
escape; were he naked, they clothed him; were he hun¬ 
gry, they fed him; were he sick, they visited him ; and, 
when all efforts were unavailing for his deliverance, often 
did they infuse into his sinking soul their own courage 
to meet death with fortitude, and even with cheerfulness. 
In infancy they nourish us; in old age they cherish and 
console us; and, on the bed of sickness, the exquisite 
delicacy of their attentions, the watchings they will un¬ 
dergo without a murmur, the fretting querulousness they 
will bear with complacency, the offensive, the nauseous 
offices they are at all times ready to perform, demand 
from us more than every return of attachment, kindness, 
and gratitude, which it is in our power to confer. 

These qualities are not the offspring of civilization; 
they are characteristic of the sex, and proudly distinguish 
it in every quarter of the globe. This is that excelling 
beauty which Nature gives to woman, in ample recom¬ 
pense for inferior deprivations; this is that beauty which 
indeed turns the edge of the sword, and makes the spear 
fall pointless. Every traveller through inhospitable wilds 
and pathless deserts confirms the grateful testimony of 
Ledyard to the compassion, and sympathy, and tender¬ 
ness of woman, and authorizes us to estimate the degree 
of civilization in any country by the degree of respect and 
kindness which the female sex receives. A. A. R. 

* For proofs of this, see the interesting series of anecdotes respect* 
ing the fortitude and affection of females during the French revolu¬ 
tion, Ladies’ Pocket Magazine, Vol. 11. J824. 
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NAN SCOT’S CHAMBER. 

Over the south porch of Holme chapel, in Notting¬ 
hamshire, is a chamber, called, as far back as memory or 
tradition reach. Nan Scot’s chamber. The story, of 
which this lady is the heroine, has been handed down 
with a degree of precision and uniformity which entitles 
it to more credit than most such tales deserve. The last 
great plague which visited this kingdom is reported to 
have made particular havoc in the village of Holme; 
which is likely enough to have happened from its vicinity 
to Newark, where it is known to have raged with peculiar 
violence. During its influence, a woman of the name of 
Ami Scot is said to have retired to this chamber, with a 
sufficient quantity of food to serve her for several weeks. 
Having remained there unmolested till her provisions 
were exhausted, she came from her hiding-place, either 
to procure more or to return to her former habitation, as 
circumstances might direct her choice. To her great 
surprise she found the village entirely deserted, only one 
person of its former inhabitants except herself being there 
alive. Attached to this asylum, and shocked by the hor¬ 
rors of the scene without, she is said to have returned to 
her retreat, and to have continued in it till her death, at 
an advanced period of life. A few years since many of 
her habiliments were remaining in this chamber, as also 
a table, (the size of which evidently manifested it to 
have been constructed within the room) with some smaller 
pieces of furniture. 

THE POST-OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Before the erection of the splendid structure which is 
the subject of the engraving, the business of the General 
Post-office of Dublin, like that of the British metropolis, 
was conducted in buildings which had no pretensions to 
architectural beauty. It was first carried on at a small 
office in Dame Street, and subsequently removed to a 
somewhat better house in College Green, opposite to the 
Bank of Ireland. 

The present General Post-office is situated in Sackville 
Street, which is an admirable situation. Francis John¬ 
ston, Esq. furnished the design of it. The foundation 
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stone was laid by Earl Whitworth, on the 12th of August, 
1814, and the edifice was opened for business on the 6th 
of January, 1818. The expense of the structure did not 
exceed fifty thousand pounds. The body of the pile is of 
mountain granite, and the portico is of Portland stone. 

The front of the building is two hundred and twenty 
feet in length. The elevation is of three stories, ef which 
the basement story is rusticated. In front is a magni¬ 
ficent portico, eighty feet wide, consisting of six fluted 
Ionic columns, each of which is four feet six inches in . 
diameter. The royal arms are displayed in the tym¬ 
panum of the pediment, and the frieze of the entablature' 
is highly enriched. With the exception of the archi¬ 
trave, the entablature is continued along the rest of the. 
front. The cornice, which is fifty feet from the ground, 
is surmounted by a handsome balustrade. The acroteria 
of the pediment is adorned by three statues, representing 
Mercury, Fidelity, and Hibernia, the latter of which is 
the central figure. They were executed by Smyth. Over 
the centre of. the edifice is a cupola, containing the chimes 
and clock bell?.the latter of which is so powerful as to 
be heard all over the city. The interior of the office is 
arranged with the utmost regard to convenience, and in 
the Board Room is a white marble bust of Ear], Whit¬ 
worth, from the chisel of Smyth. 

THE WISH. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF J. B. ROUSSEAU. 

I sometimes wish that I were Love— 

But not o’er heaven and earth to reign ;— 
Eliza’s breast I prize above 
The earthly and the heavenly train ! 

I wish for Love—but not Love’s blindness, 

To hide her frailty from my view— 

Eliza’s heart, the seat of kindness, 

To me will be for ever true ! 

I wish not Love’s immortal fire— 

I would not for the world outlive her!— 

Love’s torch and arrows I desire. 

With lavishing delight to give her \ —V, F. L. 
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AN INHUMAN HUSBAND. 

In former times one of the M‘Leans of Duart, whose 
castle, now in ruins, stands on a promontory in Mull, in 
nearly an opposite direction to the Lady’s Rock, married 
a sister of Argyle. The lady was handsome and amiable, 
bnt unhappily she was barren. In those days it was a 
high crime in the eye of a husband, when his wife bore 
him no children. Duart hated his hapless lady for that 
cause, and determined on her destruction. To accom¬ 
plish it with ease, and, as he imagined, safe from detec¬ 
tion, he ordered ruffians to convey her secretly to the bare 
rock near Iismore, and there leave her to perish at high 
tide. The deed was executed to Duart’s wish, and the 
lady was left on the rock, watching the tide rising to 
overwhelm her. When she had given herself up for a 
lost being, and expected in a very short time to be washed 
from the rock by the waves, she fortunately perceived a 
vessel sailing down the Sound of Mull, in the direction of 
the rock on which she was sitting. Every effort in her 
power was exerted, and every signal in her possession 
displayed, to attract the notice of the people in the ves¬ 
sel. At length they perceived her, and drew near to the 
rock. She made herself known; and related that it was 
by the order of her barbarous husband she was left on 
the rock, and thus reduced to the wretched state in 
which they found her. The mariners, ever a generous 
race, took compassion on her, received her on board 
their vessel, and conveyed her safely to her brother at 
Inverary. 

M'Lean Duart made a grand mock funeral for his 
much-loved, much-lamented lady, whom he announced 
to have died suddenly. He wrote disconsolate letters to 
her relatives, particularly to Argyle; and, after a decent 
time, went to Inverary in deep mourning, where, with the 
greatest show of grief, he lamented to his brother-in-law 
the irreparable loss he had sustained. Argyle said little, 
but sent for his sister, whose unexpected appearance in 
life and health proved an electric shock to her tender 
husband. Argyle was a mild and amiable man, and took 
no other revenge on M'Lean but commanding him to de- 

182 $. vol. u. c 
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part instantly; at the same time advising him to be cau* 
tious not to meet his brother Donald, who would certainly 
take away his life for having intended to destroy that of 
his sister. Sir Donald Campbell did meet him many 
years afterwards, in a street at Edinburgh, when M‘Least 
was eighty years of age, and there stabbed him for his 
crime towards his sister.—It was from this story that 
Miss Baillie derived the groundwork of her tragedy of 
‘ The Family Legend/ 


MY NATIVE LAND. 

LINES BY A YOUNG LADY, AGED FOURTEEN, ON LEAVING 
ENGLAND FOE INDIA. 

Adieu to thee, my native land ! . 

Now far away I roam : 

’Neath burning sun, on India's sand. 

I’ll bless my native home. 

Oft at the solemn hour of night. 

When hushed is every sound. 

And the pale moon with lustre bright 
Illumes the waters round j— 

To Albion will my fancy stray. 

While billows round me foam— 

To those loved friends far, far away. 

And thee, my native home ! 

’Tis sad to bid a long farewell 
To those the heart holds dear. 

The fond companions loved so well 
In many a by-gone year. 

But, oh! there is a heavenly Friend, 

Who reigns o'er earth and sea; 

And, in his mercy, he will bend 
, To aid and succour me. 

Then fare thee well, thou sea-girt isle ! 

Though distant far I roam, 

Oh, still may peace and freedom smile 
Upon my native home!, 

May 20, 1825. L. W***a. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A FEMALE 

FOXTN’D A FEW YXARS SINCE, ENTIRELY NAKED, ON THE 

HIGH MOUNTAINS OP THE CANTON OF VIEDFSSOS, IN 

FRANCE. 

At some leagues from the hamlet of Sue, at the foot of 
Mount Calm, which has an elevation of more than 1700 
toises, and bears on its front eternal ice and snow, a dark 
and silent valley presents one of those imposing scenes 
which strike the mind of the observer in the vast amphi¬ 
theatre of the Pyrenees. This valley is confined within 
those mountains, naked and frightfully torn asunder, 
whose bases, disfigured by enormous masses, seem to ex¬ 
pect every moment a fresh accession of the same kind, 
loosened from the surrounding summits, which are dark¬ 
ened all over, and rent by the deepest fissures. Numerous 
waterfalls, discharged from a lake on the heights, hurry 
down the side of the mountain, and are precipitated in 
murmuring cataracts into the midst of this dreadful chaos. 
A scanty vegetation, which marks the traces of their un¬ 
certain course, is the only mark of vegetable life which 
Nature has suffered to exist within those bounds, which 
she appears to have consigned to eternal sterility. 

Some intrepid hunters, having extended their search 
even into this formidable enclosure, were seized with 
astonishment on seeing, on an opposite cliff, a female 
figure entirely naked. This female appeared tall; her 
complexion was dark; a long head of hair, her only 
covering, was scattered over her shoulders; she stood 
erect on a jutting rock, which seemed suspended on pre¬ 
cipices, the immense height of which this rock sur¬ 
mounted. 

The hunters ran towards her; but, seeing them, the 
female took to flight, setting up at the same time the most 
frightful cries. Canied away by her terrors, she hurried 
down the declivity of the mountain, and soon escaped 
from the pursuit of the hunters, who would not venture on 
the dangers which that unsteady and almost perpendicu¬ 
lar route presented to their sight. The news of this won¬ 
derful discovery was carried to the hamlet of Sue. On 
c 2 
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the morrow, in the morning, a great number of shepherds 
advanced to the mountain, and, concealing themselves 
behind the rocks, waited for the woman; and, coming 
upon her by surprise, succeeded in catching her. Clothes 
were immediately presented to her, which she rejected, 
and even tore with the greatest violence. It was not till 
they had succeeded in tying her hands that they could 
accomplish the clothing of her. She was conducted to 
the hamlet. This female, seeing herself clothed with 
garments hateful to her, and forced from that dark re¬ 
cess, the gloomy melancholy of which seemed to give her 
pleasure, was seized with the most outrageous madness: 
her eyes, sparkling with fire, appeared to start from their 
orbits; her struggles became strong and convulsive: 
finally she broke silence, for the purpose of discharging, 
against those who surrounded her, threats pronounced 
with a strong voice, and in the supernatural tone of in¬ 
spiration and enthusiasm. 

When she arrived at the parsonage of Sue, her fair 
still continued. The Cur6, who is a clergyman much 
beloved, mild and persuasive, presented himself to her, 
offering her the words of peace and consolation. At 
once, by one of those quick transitions so common in 
disorders of the mind, the sinking of melancholy suc¬ 
ceeded to the explosion of frenzy. Her countenance be¬ 
came sad and silent; she spoke no longer, nor did she ap¬ 
pear to see or hear any thing; one thought alone, which ab¬ 
sorbed all her attention, made her indifferent to every sur¬ 
rounding object. That thought must, of course, have been 
of a sorrowful nature; involuntary tears and sighs, es¬ 
caping from her oppressed heart. Detray in g her anguish. 
At length she stopped, and fixed her looks, which had 
for some time been wandering, steadily on her garments ; 
her limbs quiver, she falls on her knees, and, in a voice 
interrupted with sighs, exclaims, ‘ Good God! what will 
my unfortunate husband say V 

These words were followed by secret prayers and by a 
long reverie. The tears, which she shed in abundance, 
gave her some relief; she became calm, but remained 
indifferent to every thing. Victuals worn offered to no 
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purpose; ^uettions repeated without receiving any an* 
»w m: it aught be said that she was seized with an abso¬ 
lute insensibility. 

She spoke in the French language alone; her accent 
was pure; the manner in which she expressed herself 
during the fits of her frenzy announced that her mind had 
been cultivated: her figure, though lank and livid, ap¬ 
peared to have been once handsome, and still bore the 
impression of a noble rank and dignity. 

ft was by no means difficult to the good pastor to per¬ 
ceive that this woman v^aa a stranger, that she did not 
belong to the class of common people, and that the me¬ 
lancholy in which she was sunk originated from no other 
cause than the weight of misfortunes. He conceived for 
the unfortunate woman the most lively interest, and 
lavished on her the most affectionate cares, which he had 
the sorrow to see rejected. Having placed her in the 
chamber where she was to repose for the night, he took 
the necessary precautions to prevent her escape. These 
precautions were insufficient—on the morrow she had 
disappeared; the clothes which she wore were found not 
far from, the place, tom to tatters. 

Sbe reappeared some day® afterwards on the summit 
of a rock, hitherto supposed inaccessible except to eagles 
and to the chamois. Attempts to take her once more 
jvere multiplied, but were constantly unsuccessful; it 
was useless also to endeavour to discover her name and 
her country. 

It was, however, generally believed,, and some expres¬ 
sions which had escaped from the unfortunate woman 
strengthened that option, that she had married a French¬ 
man, whom revolutionary events had driven into Spain; 
that she followed him into his exile; that this couple, having 
- determined to return to their country, arrived at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, and that there they met with those dan¬ 
gers which .they were endeavouring to shun. Robbers 
attacked them—plundered them of every thing to their 
garments—and then raised their murderous hands against 
the husband's life. He perished; the unfortunate wife, 
being obliged to witness the horror of that bloody scene, 
:lost her reason, which sunk under the weight of her afflic- 
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tion; she penetrated beydnd Port Auzat, wandered ak>ng 
the savage summits of the Pyrenees, and, with aheart 
broken and a brain disordered, arrived at the formidable 
enclosure, whose imposing aspect stopped thewanderer’s 
course. In this spot, so well calculated to cherish the 
most sorrowful images, she was detained by the con¬ 
formity which she discovered between the disorder of 
nature and that of her own soul; and here she resolved 
to consign herself without reserve to inconsolable afflic¬ 
tion, and to suffer and to die alone and unknown. 

She was sometimes observed to tear up the wild plants, 
to plunge into the lake, or descend into the torrent to 
seize the fish ; but, for the most part, she was seen in the 
attitude of reflection and of grief, and resembling a statue 
as immovable as the rock upon which she stood. 

The winter, nevertheless, was approaching; the snow, 
which occupied the summits of the mountains, was pro¬ 
gressively advancing; and forcing into shelter the flocks 
and the shepherds ; the heights were abandoned. The 
inhabitants and the pastor deplored the lot of the unfor¬ 
tunate unknown: ‘ Ah! without doubt,’ said they, ‘she 
will be tom in pieces by beasts of prey ; or, if she could 
escape their murderous teeth, her frozen body, after 
yielding to the horrors of hunger, or the keen arrows of 
the pinching cold, will be buried under heapB of snow.* ■ 
What was their astonishment when they saw her again, 
on the return of the fine season, still naked, running along 
the accustomed heights! They looked upon this species 
of resurrection as a prodigy, the mystery of which tfiey 
could not explain, and which they were eager to publish 
to the neighbouring districts. * 

Mr. Vorgnies, the justice of peace of Viedessos, was 
informed of it: this magistrate proceeded to the place. 
Through his care the unfortunate woman was again 
caught. He caused her to be again clothed; he endea¬ 
voured-to* gain her confidence; made her take some 
crude undressed victuals; and strove to draw from her 
the secret of her misfortunes. For a long time she op¬ 
posed the most obstinate silence to the questions which 
he put to her in the softest but most earnest manner: at 
length, when he asked her how it happened that th* 
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bears did not devour her—‘The bears?’ she replied, 

* they are my best friends—they kept me warm.’ 

The bear of the Pyrenees is of a gentle nature ; he 
-spares the weak, and is terrible Only to those who dare to 
provoke him. He retires at the approach of winter into 
some wild cavern, and passes the cold months in a kind 
of lethargic slumber. 

Might it not be possible that this woman, impelled by 
cold to enter into one of those frightful habitations, kept 
herself warm during the rigour of winter by participating 
in the beds of the bears; which she, to all appearance, 
never quitted but for the purpose of catching fish in the 
torrents, or gathering the fruit of the pine-tree in the 
neighbouring forest ? 

Nevertheless, torments still more piercing than any 
she had yet endured were reserved for this unfortunate 
female. She wasuconducted to Foiz, that she might en¬ 
joy in that place such assistance as the public compassion 
might supply. It is very possible, that, if she had been 
placed iu a situation suitably chosen, and intrusted to 
the care of a person of-feeling and good sense, the 
gloomy vapours of melancholy which obscured her rea¬ 
son might have been dissipated. 

But this unfortunate creature was pursued by her sad 
destiny. At first she was disposed of in the hospital, from 
which she was after a few days withdrawn, on the pre¬ 
tence that she disturbed the order of the place, and she was 
conducted to an old strong castle, which at present is 
used as a prison. This habitation, built on an enormous 
rock, detached from the other mountains, and which, 
rising rapidly from the bottom of a valley, elevates three 
large Gothic towers to an immense height, is well adapted 
to excite ideas of terror. As soon as the wretched wo¬ 
man saw herself shut up in this place, dark despair took 
possession of her; the fits of madness returned again, 
and she never ceased to make the walls of her prison 
re-echo her miserable lamentations. 

A hard-hearted gaoler, upon whom the unfortunate had 
no stronger claim of right than the criminal, for.the pur¬ 
pose of getting rid of the uneasiness her cries excited, 
conceived and executed the project of causing her to 
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descend into another prison, humid and dark, formed by 
an excavation of the rock directly under one of the towers 
before mentioned. He placed some water and coarse 
food before her, and no longer concerned himself about 
paving her any attention. 

Returning after some days to her prison, or (to speak 
more correctly) to that fosse where he had the barbarity 
to bury her alive—her, whose misfortunes the bears, more 
compassionate than he, had respected—he found her 
lifeless! 

Such was the tragical end of this unhappy female. We 
know in part only the long affliction which she under¬ 
went ; but the tomb still conceals the secret of her name 
and birth, and the mournful causes of that deep and ob 
stinate sorrow, the violent concussions of which over¬ 
turned her reason. 

Let us deplore her mournful catastrophe, and honour 
—at least, with a tear—the memory of this wonderful 
victim of conjugal affection. 


THOUGHTS AT SUNRISE. 

Sweet messenger of light! thou heavenly orb, 

Which now, soft gliding through the emblazoned east. 
With gladdening rays revivest the lengthening plains! 
Touched by thy orient beams, all nature wears 
A tributary smile. The waking flowers 
Expand their dewy leaves, with fragrance fraught j 
The upward lark, blithe harbinger of day ! 

With warbling throat attunes his .matin song; 

And all creation seems, with one accord, 

To hail thy glad return:—Yet not to thee. 

Proud lamp of light and life, is due the praise !— 
Thine’s but a borrowed lustre,—owed to Him, 

(The first great Source of every good vouchsafed 
Insensate man,) who with his glory spreads 
Earth’s farthest verge, and fills thy splendid beams. 
At this unwelcome hour,—(ah, sinful term!) 
Unwelcome but to such as dread its light. 

Nor know to share the enjoyments which it brings, 
The wide resorts of thoughtless dalliance 
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Yield up their various inmates; and the voice 
Of strife, or frolic merriment, has ceased: 

From his too-well-planned haunt, in tumult wrapt. 

The midnight murderer homeward bends his course; 
And darkly seeks each unfrequented path, 

To shun the eye of Mom. The sportive breeze. 

That greets, with gentlest touch, his guilty form; 

The dew^bent spray, with clustered fragrance borne 
To meet its parent earth;—a thousand sweets. 

To his unconscious eye, no charm afford; 

While Memory paints, in all its guilt arrayed, 

His past career; and in his struggling heart. 

Deep rankling, sinks Reflection’s poisoned sting. 
jHow different, then, (though each by human woes 
Alike opprest,) must feel that generous mind, 

^Nor bent to deal out miseries, but to sooth. 

And ease the mournful sufferer of his pangs,) 

Who, through the cheerless night, has sleepless sat 
Beside the bed of pain;—or, o’er some last 
Protecting Mend inclined, has weeping hung, 

With trembling hand to close the parting eye! 

Now, from yon hamlet’s low sequestered seat. 
Straight upward borne, the cottage smoke ascends, 

As, ere the wonted hour of toil arrive, 

The sons of labour seek their scanty meal; 

, The dews of mom hang o’er the peaceful lake, 

In mists, presaging the meridian heat; 

And the mild sun now wider sheds his tints 
In bright efiulgent day. Oh, bounteous Heaven! 
Throughout its whole career, (howe’er impelled,) 

Be Thou my guide !—and, through or weal or woe, 
Preserve me still from one unhallowed thought. 

Helen Montague M—. 


FROM THE GREEK. 

Whether thy locks in jetty radiance play. 

Or golden ringlets o’er thy shoulder stray. 

There Beauty shines, sweet maid; and, should they bear 
The snows of age, still Love would linger there. M. 
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THE MISER'S BRIDE. 

BY MRS. PAULSON. 

Th e sun had risen high above the horizon, and shone 
with uncommon splendour, when the youthful Earl of 
Castleton sprang from his downy couch, and approached 
the window of his apartment to inhale the pore and fra¬ 
grant breeze of the incense-breathing mom. His eye 
wandered with delight over the beauteous prosp&t before 
him, for he now beheld, for the first time these four years, 
the scene where he had passed, in many a boyish prank, 
his early days. The park, the lawn, the wood, 
streams which meandered in fantastic mazes through 
the peaceful winding vale, all brought some dear rerpemc- 
brance to mind. How often, accompanied by his sister, 
and the little laughing playful Rosa, his foster-sister, had 
he strayed in the park, or romped on the lawn! How 
often had he wandered in the wood, in search of wild 
flowers or a bird’s nest for each blooming girl, and, arf he 
bore his prize in triumph to them, received in turn their 
artless caresses and thanks! With a glowing bosom he 
gazed on the vivid freshness of the dew-bespangled eme¬ 
rald carpet which adorned the earth. 1 Land of roy 
forefathers!’ he exclaimed with enthusiastic fervmir, 
‘ do I again behold you ? Once more my feet tread npbh 
my native soil. But, oh ! beloved country! wilt trofi 
continue to be tom by intestine feuds'? How long, fair 
Hibernia, must thy verdant plains remain destitute of 
cultivation I How long will those whose duty it is to erf- 
courage thy sons in industry remain aliens to their land ? 
No wonder, when those who ought to patronise, protect, 
and favour thee, forsake their native soil, and fly to an¬ 
other country to lavish those fortunes, the proper use of 
which might make thee once more flourish; no wonder, 
when thy natural protectors forsake thee, that, like a 
blighted flower, thou droopst thy head, or that rank weeds 
spring up and clioke the blossoms of hope in thy deso¬ 
late bosom !—I, at least, will not add to the number of 
absentees; I will remain faithful to thee. My trifling 
endeavours, loved Erin! shall be exerted for tny good, 
and fully shall I be rejoiced if by my means one being & 
rescued from poverty, misery, and disgrace.* 


fc. 
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With anxious endeavour the eager eye® of the young 
enthusiast strove to catch a glimpse of the little white 
cottage where resided his nurse and foster-sister ; and, 
when he beheld its chimneys between the waving foliage 
of the trees, he resolved no longer to delay visiting it. 
With a light heart and buoyant spirit, he, therefore, 
gaily descended, determined to persuade Rosa to accom¬ 
pany him back to breakfast; and he anticipated with 
pleasure the delight his mother would feel at such a proof 
of his attention, for Rosa had been to her as her own 
child. 

* Hey-day! Castleton, whither so early this fine 
morning?’ demanded Sir Edward Deloraine, as he met 
his friend in the park, and locked his arm in his. * To 
the cottage of my nurse and Emmeline’s, to which you 
may accompany me if you please. My intention is to 
bring back with me my foster-sister’—* Upon my word/ 
answered Deloraine, laughingly, * did I not know your 
predilection in favour of high birth, 1 should certainly 
think by the bright sparkle of your eyes that you had be¬ 
stowed your heart on the little rustic. Pray is she beau¬ 
tiful?’—r‘ What a question, Deloraine ! Pray do not you 
know that the daughters of Erin are all fair?’—■ That 
I cannot allow, Henry; I think that in our travels we 
have met some very homely specimens. But, a-propos, 
who may be the owner of that estate which is contiguous to 
your own ?’—‘ That ? Oh, it belongs to a man, Deloraine, 
.who is reported to be possessed of immense wealth, 
which, however, he takes care to keep all to himself; 
and from his penuriousness he is generally denominated 
Miser Mordaunt. The mansion he inhabits is a fine large 
old building, and most superbly furnished by his prede¬ 
cessor. But, when Miser Mordaunt took possession, he 
had all the rooms not in immediate use locked up, ob¬ 
serving that he saw no use in wearing out brooms in 
sweeping out apartments that would never be entered. 
The large retinue of servants were also all discharged, 
lest, as he said, they should eat him out of house and 
home; and the number of his domestics was restricted 
to a strong woman mid a boy: he would have discharged 
even the woman could he have persuaded any female to 
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become his wife, for he said he could keep one much 
cheaper than he could the other, as she must be content 
to fare as he fared, whereas a domestic would not malte 
shift with herrings and potatoes for dinner, or a piece of 
bread. As, however, no girl chose to unite her fate to 
that of splendid want, he was obliged to be content, 
though he grumbled sadly at the enormity of the wages 
he was compelled to pay for her services. The onlj 
amusement in which he indulges himself is with a very 
fine collection of 6pars, shells, and other valuable curios 
sities, collected by his predecessor; but he has never 
been known to make any addition to it. Still he delights 
in exhibiting them to a few, who have a taste for such 
curiosities; but those who have other appetites to gra¬ 
tify come away disappointed, for the old curmudgeon 
never offers refreshments to any one. And see, yonder, 
my dear Deloraine, is the mansion in which he resides.* 
They had now reached the top of a gentle acclivity 
which they had been ascending, and the house stood 
exactly opposite them. * Why, gramercy !* he continued 
in an accent of surprise, * can 1 believe my eyes 1 As I 
Jive, the little garden in front of the house has been put 
in order ! the very spot which used to be overgrown with 
briers and brambles is now a perfect paradise of sweets! 
The two lower windows too are cleaned, and roses, jes¬ 
samines, and honeysuckles, are permitted to grow in luxu¬ 
riant verdure around. Who and what can have wrought 
this amazing change V —* Possibly a wife, Castleton. 
Love, you know, can do wonders, and the miser may per¬ 
haps have succeeded in getting one, after all.’—* Married! 
my dear fellow,’ cried Castleton, giving way to exuberant 
mirth ; * Love! It is plain you do not know Miser Mor- 
daunt; why the very acidity of his looks would terrify 
the little god, and drive him completely away, without 
the inhospitality of his abode. But see, yonder is dear 
nurse’s cottage, and those aTe the flowers reared by the 
own hands of Rosa, dear Rosa ! I always call her my 
foster-sister, though she is only Emmeline’s. Her mother 
was my sister’s foster-mother; but, when dhe was only 
three years old, Nora, accompanied by her husband) 
went to reside abroad, leaving to the care of hef aged 
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mother and father both Emmeline and her own little 
cherub Rosa. I was then six years old, and had always 
been accustomed to my old nurse; and, as my parents 
likewise committed Emmeline to their care, the recollec¬ 
tion of them is most dear to me.* 

They had now entered the humble roof of O’Brien’s 
cottage, where Henry was welcomed with every demon¬ 
stration of affectionate joy by the aged pair, who, as they 
gazed on his happy blooming countenance, remarked 
how well he looked, and how handsome he had grown. 
After returning their embraces, the delighted youth, 
unable to restrain his impatience, exclaimed, * where 
is Rosa V The sunny smile instantly Vanished from the 
countenance of the aged pair. ‘ Sue is married,’ said 
the dame mournfully. * Married!* repeated the earl, 
gazing with unfeigned amazement on the dejected looks 
of the old couple ; * and to whom V —* To Miser Mor- 
daunt.’—* Gracious Heaven ! what on earth could impel 
her to such a sacrifice T—‘ To save her aged grandfather’s 
grey hairs from misery, poverty, and a prison,’ exclaimed 
O’Brien, with a burst of irrepressible anguish, while the 
tears coursed in torrents down the furrowed cheeks of his 
partner. Deloraine was affected; he raised his eyes to 
the expressive countenance of his friend, who uttered, in 
unaffected agitation, * But why, why not apply to me? 
Wily suffer her, by a mistaken generosity, thus to render 
heTself unavoidably miserable for life?’—* Rosa did write 
not only to you, but to your dear good mother, and the 
Lady Emmeline; but we waited and waited, and still 
received no answer. So we could only conclude that you 
had entirely forgotten us. Our necessities were impera¬ 
tive, Miser Mordaunt was importunate, and the creditor 
urgent. What was to be done 1 There was no alterna¬ 
tive between a prison and our Rosa’s sacrifice. “ I will 
do my duty, beloved parents,” she said, struggling for 
composure, when every hope of answer to our letter had 
vanished ; “ it is a hard trial, but Heaven will inspire n*B 
with fortitude, and I shall have the approval of my own 
heart, the prayers of you for my happiness, and I shall be 
happy. Ah} how can l be otherwise, when I look on 
your cheerful smiling countenances when you welcome 
1825. vol. ii. d 
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•with delight your affectionate Rosa? Yes, that will 
htdeed be a pleasure; a pleasure I would not forego to 
be made Queen of England.** So Miser Mordaunt re¬ 
ceived a half‘reluctant consent, and Rosa is his bride.*— 
* But what could reduce you, dear nurse, to such a situa¬ 
tion?’—* Why you must know, dear my lord, that 
O’Brien unfortunately became bond for one he thought 
his friend, who was id distress; and no sooner was he 
released than he absconded, and left us to pay the pe¬ 
nalty of his non-appearance. The creditors then applied 
to us for the money: it was not much, to be sure, but 
we could not pay it, and we soon found a prison must be 
our portion. Miser Mordaunt, you know, had long 
wished for a wife, and, hearing of our distress, he offered 
to extricate us from our difficulties if Rosa would become 
his. She implored time for consideration; he consented, 
and our creditors were satisfied by him to wait a little. 
In the mean time application was made to you, but in 
vain, and—and—but why should I repeat it? you know 
the result; Rosa became the miser’s bride.’— 4 Is she 
happy?’ demanded Castleton eagerly. ‘Alas! why do 
I ask ? that is impossible;*— 4 Oh yes, ves ; she is happy; 
she thinks herself bound in gratituae to her husband, 
whose wayward temper and petulant behaviour she 
sooths or endures in silence. She is well beloved by 
the peasantry, who are all emulous to do her any little 
service. It was no sooner known that she was about to 
become the miser’s bride, than a party of boys, knowing 
her predilection for flowers, cleared and laid out the little 
spot of ground before the house, as doubtless you have 
seen. The grateful heart of our dear child overflowed at 
this spontaneous proof of regard, and, though her means 
are circumscribed, yet she contrives to do a wonderful 
deal of good; and her own unvarying sweet temper, her 
cheerful disposition, and the placid patience with which 
she bears his most wayward fancies, have procured her 
more indulgences than any one ever thought the old 
miser was generous enough to bestow. And now he 
cannot endure her one moment from his sight; conse¬ 
quently even her visits to us are stolen ones.’ 

(To be resumed, 1 ) 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MUSJEUS. 

At the distance of three miles from Blackpool, in 
Swabia, there was once situated a strong freebooter’s 
hold; it was occupied by a valiant knight, named 
Wackerman Owlfinger. Owlfinger was the flower of the 
freebooting errantry, the scourge of the confederate 
towns, and the terror of all merchants and carriers who 
ventured along the high rocks without purchasing his 
passport. The moment his vizor was down, his cuirass 
fixed, his sword girt about his loins, and his golden spurs 
tinkled at his heels, his heart was steeled to rapine and 
bloodshed. In conformity with the prejudices of the age, 
he accounted pillage and plunder among the distinguish¬ 
ing privileges of the noblesse: so he fell, from time to 
time, without mercy, upon the defenceless traders and 
country people; and, being himself muscular and stout, 
he acknowledged no law but the right of the stronger. 
At the alarm, * Owlfinger is abroad l Wackerman is at 
hand!’ all Swabia was seized with consternation: the 
peasants flocked into the fortified towns, and the watch¬ 
men upon the towers blew their horns aloud, to give 
warning of the danger. 

But at home, when he had doffed his armour, this 
dread freebooter became gentle as a lamb, hospitable as 
an Arab; the kindest of masters, and the fondest of hus¬ 
bands. His wife was a soft, amiable lady, a perfect pat¬ 
tern of virtue and good conduct. She loved her husband 
with the most inviolable attachment, and superintended 
her household with unremitting diligence. When Wack- 
erman sallied forth in quest of adventures, it was not her 
/custom to sit at the lattice, looking out for admirers; but 
she Bet her hand to the wheel, and drew out the flax into 
a thread so fine, that Arachne herself, the Lydian spin- 
Etreas, need not have been ashamed to own it. She had 
brought her husband two daughters, whom she assidu¬ 
ously instructed in the lessons of piety and virtue. In 
her monastic retirement nothing disturbed her peace of 
mind, except the unjust means by which her husband ac¬ 
quired his wealth. In her heart she abhorred this pri¬ 
vilege of robbery, and she received no satisfaction from 
d2 
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his presents of costly stuffs, interwoven with sold and 
silver. 1 Of what use is this frippery to me, all bedewed 
as it is with the tears of the wronged ?’ would she say to 
herself, as she tossed it into her coffer, where it was suf¬ 
fered to lie without further notice. She found some re* 
lief to these melancholy reflections in administering con¬ 
solation to the captives who had fallen into Wacker- 
man's clutches ; and numbers from time to time were 
released in consequence of her mediation; and she never 
failed to furnish them privately with a small sum to bear 
their expenses home. 

At the foot of the eminence on which the castle was 
seated a plentiful spring arose within a kind of natural 
grotto, and concealed itself among the tangled thickets. 
The fountain head, according to tradition, was inhabited 
by a nymph of the family of the Naiads, though, instead 
of that soft Grecian appellation, she passed here under 
the name of the Nicksy. If report spoke true, she had 
sometimes been seen, on the eve of important occurrences, 
in the castle. Whenever, during her husband’s absence, 
the noble lady wanted to breathe a little fresh air beyond 
the gloomy walls of the mansion, or stole out to exercise 
her charity in secret, it was her custom to repair to this 
fountain. This spot was her favourite retreat. At the grotto 
she appointed the poor to meet her, to whom the porter 
had refused admittance ; and here she not only distributed 
among them the remnants of her table on set days, but 
stoically renounced every idea of delicacy, after the ex¬ 
ample of the holy Elizabeth, who was wont to steep the 
unsavory rags of beggars in St. Elizabeth’s well, and 
wring them out with her own royal hands. 

Once, when Wackerman had sallied forth with his 
little troop, to waylay the merchants coming from Aug- 
spurg fair, he tarried abroad beyond the time he had 
fixed for his return. His affectionate lady* alarmed at 
his unprecedented delay, apprehended nothing less than 
that he had been slain in the rencounter, or at least had 
fallen into the enemy’s hand. Hope and fear wrestled 
in her bosom for several days. She would often call out 
to the dwarf that kept watch upon the battlements, 
* Look out, Hansel, towards the wood, and see what 
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makes such a rustling among the trees.—Hark! I 
hear a trampling of horses in the valley 1—What raises 
yonder cloud of dust 7—Dost thou espy Wackerman gal- 
loping home?’ Hansel mournfully replied, * There is 
nothing stirring in the wood—I hear no trampling of 
horses in the valley—I see no clouds of dust rising— 
there is uo nodding of plumes afar off.’ She repeated 
these inquiries incessantly till the evening star began to 
twinkle, and the full moon peeped over the eastern kills. 
Being no longer able to endure her apartment, she threw 
her cloak over her shoulders, and stole out at the private 
door toward the grove of beeches, that she might pursue 
her melancholy ideas without interruption, beside her 
favorite fountain. Her eye was dissolved in tears, and 
her moans harmonized with the melting murmuring of 
the rivulet, as it lost itself among the thick grass. 

As she approached the grotto, it seemed as if an airy 
phantom hovered just within the entrance; but she was 
too deeply absorbed in sorrow to pay much attention to 
fhe vision; and a transitory idea, that it was some illu¬ 
sion of the moonlight, passed half-unperceived across her 
imagination. But, on a nearer approach, a figure in 
white was distinctly seen to move, and to beckon her 
into the grotto. An involuntary horror fell upon the 
mournful lady, but she did not fly back ; she only stopped 
short to take a more distant view. The report concern¬ 
ing the inhabitant of the spring, that circulated in the 
neighbourhood, had not failed to reach her ears, and she 
now recognised the phantom in white for the nymph of 
the fountain. She concluded that the apparition denoted 
some important family event: and, her husband being 
uppermost in her thoughts, she instantly began to tear 
her raven locks, and set up a loud lamentation. * Alas, 
unhappy day! Ah, Wackerman, Wackerman, thou art 
no more! Woe is me, thou ait cold and stiff!—Thou 
hast made me a widow, and thy poor children are be¬ 
come orphans.’ 

While she lamented in this manner, wringing her 
hands and beating her bosom, a gentle voice was heard 
do proceed from the grotto: * Be not afflicted, Matilda; 
I do not come to announce bad tidings: approach with- 
d 3 
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out fear; I am only a friend that wishes to chat with 
thee.* The appearance and address of the Nicksy were 
so little alarming, that the noble lady did not hesitate to 
comply with the invitation. As she stepped into the 
grotto, the inhabitant took her kindly by the hand, 
kissed her forehead, seated herself close by her, and 
spoke: ‘ Welcome to my habitation, beloved mortal, 
whose heart is as pure as the water of my fountain: 
therefore the invisible powers are all propitious to thee. 
As for me, the only favour I can confer upon thee is to 
disclose the fortunes of thy life. Thy husband is safe : 
ere the morning cock crows thou shalt fold him in thy 
arms. Do not be apprehensive of mourning for thy hus¬ 
band ; the spring of thy life shall be dried up before his. 
But thou wilt first bear a daughter in an eventful hour. 
The balance of her fate is equally poised between happi¬ 
ness and misery. The stars are not unpropitious, but an 
unfriendly gleam threatens to rob her of a mother's foster¬ 
ing care.* 

The tender-hearted Matilda was deeply affected, when 
she heard that her daughter was to become an infant 
orphan. She was unable to suppress her maternal tears. 
The Naiad, deeply touched by her sorrow, endeavored to 
compose her mind. * Be not afflicted beyond measure ; 
when thou art no longer able to tend thine infant, I will 
myself discharge the mother’s office, on condition, how¬ 
ever, that I am chosen for one of her godmothers, that I 
may have some interest in the babe. Be careful at the 
same time that the child, provided thou wilt intrust her 
to me, bring me back safe the baptismal gift which I shall 
leave with her/ This was no offer to be rejected: to 
ratify the treaty, the Naiad took a smooth pebble out 
of the rivulet, and gave it to Matilda, charging her, at 
the proper season, to send one of her damsels to throw it 
into the fountain-head, when she would consider it as a 
summons to attend the ceremony. The matron promised 
that her injunction should be punctually observed, laid all 
these things up in her heart, and returned to the castle.Her 
Naiad patroness stepped into the water, and vanished. 

Not long afterwards the dwarf blew a merry blast with 
his horn from the watch-tower; and Wackerman, with 
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his horsemen, and a rich booty, entered the coart-yard. 
Before a year had expired, the virtuous lady communi¬ 
cated to her lord a discovery, which raised in his mind 
the pleasing expectation of the arrival of an heir male. 
It cost Matilda much reflection before she could contrive 
how to manage about the gossip, fbr many reasons re¬ 
strained her from communicating the adventure at the 
fountain to her husband. About this time it happened 
that Wackerman received a message of mortal defiance 
from a knight, whom he had affronted at a feast. He 
lost no time in equipping himself and his squires; and 
when, according to his custom, he came to bid his wife 
farewell, just before he mounted, she eagerly inquired 
into the nature of his design; instead, however, of satis¬ 
fying her, he affecionately reproved her for her unusual 
and ill-timed curiosity, and she covered her face, and wept 
bitterly. Her tears melted the knight’s generous heart; 
nevertheless, he tore himself away, and, without showing 
any signs of sympathy, rode briskly to the place of ren¬ 
dezvous, where, after a severe conflict, he dismounted his 
adversary, and returned in triumph. 

His faithful spouse received him with open arms; and 
by endearing conversation, and all the artillery of female 
address, strove to extort a communication of his late ad¬ 
venture. But he constantly barricaded every avenue to 
his heart by the bolt of insensibility, and all her artifices 
were unavailing. Finding that she still persisted in her 
purpose, he endeavored to abash her by raillery : * Good 
grandmother Eve, thy daughters have not degenerated : 
prying curiosity has continued to be the portion of wo¬ 
man to the present day ; not one but would equally have 
longed for the forbidden fruit.’—* I beg your pardon, my 
dear husband,’ replied the artful dame; ' you are too 
partial to the ladies; there is not a man existing who 
has not received his lawful portion of mother Eve’s in¬ 
heritance ; the whole difference consists in this, the lov¬ 
ing wife neither has, nor is permitted to have, a secret 
from her husband. Could I find in my heart to conceal 
any thing from you, I would risk a great wager that you 
would never be at rest till you had drawn the secret from 
me.*—‘ And 1 assure you, upon ray honour,’ replied he, 
* that your secret would never give me a moment’s un- 
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easiness.—Nay, you may make the trial, I give you ray 
full consent/ This was just the point to which Matilda 
desired to bring her husband. * Well, then,' said she, 
* you know, my dear, that my time is fast approaching. 
Should I present you with a healthy child, you shall allow 
me to choose one of the godmothers. I design this office 
for a dear friend, whom I have locked up in my heart, 
but with whom you are altogether unacquainted. I only 
desire that you will never press me to tell you who she 
is, whence she comes, or where she lives. If you pro¬ 
mise this, upon your word of honour, and keep steady to 
the obligation, I will consent to lose the wager, and will¬ 
ingly own that the firmness of imperial man has a right to 
triumph over the weakness of our sex/ Wackerman, 
without scruple, engaged his honour to forbear all in¬ 
quiry ; and Matilda secretly rejoiced at the success of 
her stratagem. (To be resumed*) 

Cfie aatriee’ Cotlft 

FASHIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Public Promenade Dress. —Pelisse of CQtton-bloft- 
som-yellow gros de Naples, trimmed round the border, 
and on each side of the front, with Vandykes in satin, and 
fastened down with mother-of-pearl buttons: plain 
sleeves, moderately full, and a pelerine cape, with an 
antique collar of pointed lace falling over. Bonnet of 
white gros de Naples, lined with pink, and ornamented 
with white and red roses. Mignionette-greea parasol. 
Convent cross of white cornelian, depending from a braid 
of hair. 

Evening Dress. —Dress of blue cr&pe-lisse, trimmed 
with two rows of the same, bouiUonts, and set on d la 
Jima$on. Anglo-Greek corsage, the stomacher part 
formed by narrow rouleaux. Zephyrus sleeve, the wings 
trimmed with blond. The hair arranged in the newest 
French style; the tresses interspersed with blue gauze 
puffings, in a light and elegant manner, with the rips of 
blue feathers appearing amongst the puffs: a pearl neck* 
lace, and a cross depending from a braid of hair. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LAST NEW 
FASHIONS. 

Not the lamp of Aladdin, nor all the efforts of the 
enchanter’s wand, could, we are persuaded, work more 
wonderful changes than the caprices of fashion. Our 
numerous public spectacles rival, by their splendour, the 
palaces of the Genii, by the variety of the costumes and 
brilliancy cf the jewels with which the fair audiences are 
adorned. 

The Opera House, and all those brilliant assemblies 
where ladies of the first fashion are concentrated toge¬ 
ther, form a sight the most dazzling and gratifying that 
fancy can form. It is impossible to detail the particulars; 
but what has most struck us, as peculiarly adopted by 
women of the first rank, we shall hasten to impart to our 
fair subscribers. 

The bonnets in Kensington Gardens and in Hyde 
Park were chiefly of white gros de Naples, with a beau¬ 
tiful curtain veil of French blond, and were crowned with 
full-blown roses. On one lady of title we remarked a 
large Leghorn bonnet, tied very closely down, and 
crowned with a superb plume of marabout feathers; but 
Leghorn hats, in general, are ornamented with white 
flowers, consisting of May blossoms and white lilacs. In 
front the bouquet is small, while, from a very full tuft of 
flowers on the side, depends a branch of white lilacs. 
Straw hats, and those of Dunstable, lor the morning 
walks, are highly ornamented with a broad riband, either 
striped or plain, white or coloured, as best suits ihe 
fancy of the wearer. 

Silk pelisses, of die most beautiful summer tints, and 
tastefully embroidered in the most elegant figures in 
rouleau embossments, are still the most favored out¬ 
door envelopes: many of these pelisses have drapery 
across the lmst, d la Ctrctusiennc; they have a belt 
of the same material as the pelisse, which fastens 
frith a rosette. Long silk scarfs also prevail much in 
out-door costume; with those of coloured Cachemere, 
with variegated borders of the most beautiful patterns 
and resplendent colours: the silk scarfs are generally 
finished at the ends with broad satin stripes of different 
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colours, and terminate by a Tory rich broad fringe. \At 
the public walks and in the theatres, when the weather 
is warm, the only covering over the shoulder is a scarf of 
Wrhite lace, or a doable pelerine, with long ends, of black 
lace. Muslin canezou spencers, with very wide sleeves, 
seem likely to be general during the summer • we have 
seen two or three ladies with these over silk dresses, but 
they do not seem likely to be much in favour. 

Flowers in the hair are much worn by young ladies in 
evening dress parties; they are often in wreaths, and 
consist of ranunculuses, Japanese roses, both white and 
fed, with a few small flowers intermingled. Splendid 
diadems, in full dress, add to the glitter of a brilliant 
assembly, from the intrinsic jewels of which they are 
composed, among which the ruby most predominates. 
’Transparent dress hats of white crape are ornamented 
with blond, feathers en taules pleureutcs, and afew flowers* 
White satin turbans, ornamented with beads and white 
fox-brush feathers, are reckoned the most genteel evening 
feead-dxtess for ladies of a certain age. Comettes of fine 
lace or blond, tastefully ornamented with gauze ribands 
or flowers, and lappet caps, are confined to home cos- 
tame ; or should be, though they are sometimes seen at 
the theatres. 

During the intense warmth of the weather, about the 
middle of June, white muslin dresses were seen to pre¬ 
vail very much: they were trimmed at the border with 
three fluted flounces; they were made low, and orna¬ 
mented with a cleft collar trimmed with lace; the front 
of the body m gerbe, and the sleeves e% gigot , with Spa* 
nish mancherons, ornamented with lace. Silk dresses, 
however, yet bear the sway; and we never expect again 
to see white muslins and cambrics in that favour in which 
they were a few years ago: even for simple morning 
dress they are discarded for the gayer chintz and the 
lively printed muslin. Fashion, of late, seems to have 
taken her station with Iris, in ‘ the painted bow,’ and 
diversity of colour is all the rage. The'corsages of even¬ 
ing chesses are made to foil off the shoulders, and art 
low at the hack; which is absurd, now that the bust is 
concealed by the straight unmeaning portion of the corsage 
that lies across it: though we applaud a delicate con*. 
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ceahnent, there should be a medium between indeearoud 
display and awkward primitive kind of covering. Striped 
barege dresses are much worn for in-dooi costume; and, 
for evening parties, dresses of crepe-lisse, trimmed with 
rouleaux of satin, with the addition of a few roses, when 
such a dress is worn in the ball-room, are much in re¬ 
quest. Coloured crape dresses for the evening, that are 
made with long sleeves, have them of tulle richly enw 
broidered. The striped silks brought out this month are 
extremely beautiful, and are much in favour both far 
round dresses and pelisse robes. 

The favourite articles in jewellery are gold chain 
bracelets, fastened by turquoise stones ; and the sashes 
and belts fasten with a gold buckle, finely wrought or 
chased. 

The most approved colours are Apollo’s hair, olive 

I green, celestial blue, pink, and straw-colour. 

Parisian Fashions. —During the warmth of the pre* 

' sent season the favorite out-door envelopes are scarfs* 

' to which they yet give the name of coronation scarfs: the 

* two most in favour seem to be, one of the rainbow kind, 
with a deep ruby fringe at the ends; the other is of white 

" barege, with a very deep fringe of the same. Cambric 

II canezou spencers are worn over white dresses, and also 
over those that are coloured: they have falling collars 

lE t rimme d round with rUches. Pelerine mantelets of mus- 
! lin are also in favour; sometimes these are confined by 
1 {he sash, which gives them the similitude to a canezou* 

8 The wlk pelisses now worn are made very fall, and wrap 
: oyer so as to conceal the dress underneath, but do not 

8 fasten. 

*' Gowns for in-door deshabille are of white Organdyv 
made en-blouse; they are trimmed at the border with three 
' rows of triple rouleaux, and have a double pelerine, each 
bound by a rouleau; over these falls a round muslin 
5 * colerette; and a sash, of striped riband is crossed oversb 
as to form a uoutoir . Ball and evening dresses are erf 
gauze tulle, and other light materials, trimmed rather to6 
profanely with flowers; but, as these dresses were made 
1 for the fates that fallowed the coronation, that is not to 

* be wondered at; the newest dresses madq since me 

e flo unc ed, an4 the flounces set on in bias, forming m the 
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front a kind of apron. The sleeves for fall dress are ex¬ 
cessively short and very full: the corsages are generally 
finished across the bust with boufibnt drapery; they fall 
off the shoulders, and are ornamented with a broad blond 
at the back, which is brought forward to the tip of eaeh 
shoulder. Striped gauze dresses are much worn in even¬ 
ing parties; the ground is white, and the stripes in satin 
are of very striking colours. 

The most tasteful hats are of white chip, andare ecaa- 
snented with ears of corn, and a beautiftil plume of 
marabouts. White and rose-coloured crape hats art 
seen in the public walks; the white are ornamented 
with blond, and three large full-blown roses; the pink 
hats have satin bows, sprigs of mignionet and clematis. 
Leghorn hats are made very wide in front, and are often 
ornamented with curled white feathers, mingled with 
flowers. The pilgrim’s hat, though still very large, ap¬ 
pears smaller than usual, from the immense -iows which 
now ornament it on each side of the brim. The dose 
bonnets, either of silk or straw continue to be trimmed 
at the edge with chevaux de friu . The most fashionable 
hats for walking are of Leghorn, of a shape between the 
Pamela hat and the Bolivar; they are simply finished by 
white satin riband. Veils and curtain veils of blond are 
very general. 

The dress hats are made with long lappets, that are 
never tied; the lappet caps have very broad and long 
ends, that float loose also: small caps that tie under the 
chin, made of blond, without any caul, and ornamented 
with flowers, are very favorite and charming head¬ 
dresses in demi-partire , and are often seen at the .public 
spectacles. The dress toques are ornamented with gold 
lace, and acorns of gold depend from them as tassels : 
one has been much admired formed of c*6pelisse and 
pattern entrie of gold: over the crown was a net-work, and 
the turban part in front was entwined with gold lace. 
Very young ladies continue adorn their hair with 
flowers. ^ 

The new fans are made to imitate a bunch of feathers. 

The colours most in request are royal blue, rose-colour, 
flrigmenet green, cherry-colour, and canary yellow. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, AND UNION 
CLUB HOUSE, UNION SQUARE, CHARING 
CROSS. 


The physicians of this country were first made a cor¬ 
porate body in the year 1513. The letters patent, con¬ 
stituting them a college, were obtained from Henry VIII. 
by Dr. Thomas Linacre, one of his physicians, whose ap¬ 
plication for them was backed by the powerful influence of 
Cardinal Wolsey. Linacr$ was elected the first presi¬ 
dent, and the meetings were held at his house in Knight 
Rider Street. The members subsequently took a house in 
Amen Corner, where Dr. Harvey, the immortal discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, built them a library and 
public ball, of which, with his books and instruments, he 
made a perpetual gtant to the college. After the fire of 
London, the members employed Sir Christopher Wren to 
erect a new building, in Warwick Lane, Newgate Street. 
It was in a confined and dirty situation, but was anedifiQe 
of considerable, elegance, ana well, suited to its purposes. 

Time having injured this fabric, it was resolved to erect 
another, and in 1823 the present edifice was commenced 
by Mr. Smirke. The principal front is in Pall Mall East, 
and consists of a portico of six .Ionic columns. The whole 
pile is a happy architec tural effort. The eastern front 
forms one side of Union square ; and the southern part of 
it, which borders on Cockspur Street, belongs to one of the 
most fashionable establishments, known by the name of 
the Union Chib; • 

1825. vot. n. August. e 
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THE FATAL FROLIC. 

On a gloomy night in December, the wind blowing 
most tempestuously, and a storm of snow obliterating 
every trace of road, I was seated by a cheerful fire in the 
village of Newham, in the north of England, where 
chance had confined me for several days. I need not 
enter into an explanation of the cause of my detention, as 
it has no connexion with what I am going to relate. It 
was about eleven o’clock, and I was finishing my last 
tumbler of brandy and water, when a loud knocking was 
heard at the door of our inn. The landlord attended the 
summons, and presently ushered into the room a young 
man, about thirty, very pale and sickly in his appearance, 
which, combined with a settled gloom of countenance, 
immediately excited my sympathy. I ordered the land-, 
lord to furnish a couple of glasses of the aforesaid liquor, | 
helped the stranger off with his coat, gave him the arm- j 
chair on the right hand side of the fire, and drank his 
health, which he returned, evidently gratiffed by my 
attentions* After some conversation he informed me that < 
he had lost bis road to a house in the neighbourhood, 
owing to the blinding effects of the snow, driven by the 
fiury of the wind. He had not, he said, -been in this 
neighbourhood since he was a boy; and the recollection I 
of what had occurred to him, since that period, was such 
as to afford cause for the most bitter regret that ever he 
had left it. I expressed myself curious to know what 
had happen to one so young, that could for so long a 
time, and so very much, have injured his health and de¬ 
pressed his spirits. ‘ Oh! sir,’ said he, * the memory of 
one act haunts me like a vision, by day and night; and 
the events connected with it are before me for ever, 
painted in the most vivid colours. When I was about 
eighteen years of age I was in the habit of visiting a gen¬ 
teel family in the town, where I was apprenticed to a 
surgeon. In this family was a young lady, about my 
own age, or rather younger, remarkable for her strength 
of mind and her accomplishments. I need not say that 
a feeling warmer than friendship soon existed between 
us. In the course of our conversations on various sub- 
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jects, I discovered that Eliza piqued herself on being 
superior to superstitious terrors; and had frequently per¬ 
formed feats which she had been dared to in proof of her 
courage, such as going alone through the churchyard at 
midnight, &c. On Christmas Eve, being at the house 
with a large party of young friends, during the tem¬ 
porary absence of Eliza it was proposed to me to fetch 
the skeleton of a child, known by some of the party to be 
in my possession, and try to frighten her with it. I, in 
my folly, consented ; the skeleton was procured, placed 
in Eliza’s bed, and the hour of her retiring watched with 
anxiety. I felt no doubt of her courage, and antici¬ 
pated no danger. Eleven o’clock arrived, and she re¬ 
tired to bed; a few of us followed her silently and at a 
distance. She entered her room, and we heard her move 
about for a few minutes, and then she burst into a fit of 
laughter; upon which we laughed in response, and re¬ 
turned to the parlour to tell those who remained up of the 
failure of our scheme to frighten our fearless compa¬ 
nion. How shall I relate the sequel 1 I called in the 
morning, and found the family in the greatest agony. 
Eliza had not appeared at the usual hour; and, when 
called upon, was heard to laugh ! aye, to laugh! They 
entered her apartment, and found her sitting on the bed, 
playing with the,skeleton, and laughing! She has never 
had a momentary glimpse of reason since, nor I of hap- 
ness !’ J. W. C. 


ON A DAUGHTER WHO DIED YOUNG. 


FROM THE GREEK. 

Sweet maid! thy parents fondly thought 
To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier; 
But thou hast left a being fraught 

With wiles, and toils, and anxious fear. 

For us remains a journey drear, 

For thee a blest eternal prime, 

Uniting, in thy short career, 

Youth’s blossom with the fruit of time. 

E 2 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

(Re&umedfrompage 32.) 

In a few weeks Matilda was delivered of a daughter. 
The father would much rather have taken a boy into his 
arms ; he, nevertheless, rode about in high spirits, to in¬ 
vite his friends and neighbours to the christening. They 
all appeared on the appointed day; and, when the lady 
in the straw heard the rolling of carriages, the neighing 
of horses, and the hum of a large company, she called to 
her one of her trusty maids, and charged her, * Take this 
pebble; go, and throw it behind you, without saying a 
word, into the fountain in the grotto: be careful to do 
exactly as I have directed you!’ The maid punctually 
obeyed the injunction ; and, before she returned, an un¬ 
known lady stepped into the apartment where the com¬ 
pany were assembled, and made her obeisance very 
gracefully to the knights and dames. When the child 
was brought out, and the priest had gone np to the font, 
the highest place among the gossips fell to the stranger, 
every one respectfully making way for her. Her beauty, 
and the gracefulness of her demeanour, attracted every 
eye; and, above all, the splendour of her dress, which 
consisted in a flowing gown of azure blue silk, with cuffs 
turned up with white satin ; she was, moreover, as heavily 
laden with pearls and jewels as my Lady of Loretto on 
her feast-day. A brilliant sapphire fixed her transparent 
veil, which flowed in easy folds from the crown of her 
head, over her shoulders, down to her heels; and the tip 
of her veil was dripping wet, as if it had been drawn 
through water. 

The unknown lady, by her unexpected appearance, 
had so disarranged the gossips, that they forgot to ask for 
instructions about the child’s name; so the priest christ¬ 
ened it Matilda, after its mother. After the ceremony 
little Matilda was carried back to her mother j and the 
gossips followed, in order to congratulate the good lady 
in the straw, and bestow upon their god-daughter the 
accustomed baptismal boon. At sight of the stranger 
Matilda betrayed some emotion—she probably felt a 
mixture of pleasure and surprise at the punctuality 
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shown by the Naiad in the performance of her engage¬ 
ment. She cast a stolen glance at her husband, who re¬ 
plied by a smile, which none of the by-standers could 
decipher, and afterwards affected to take no notice of the 
stranger. The presents now engaged all the mother’s 
attention: a shower of gold was poured upon the nurs¬ 
ling from the liberal hands of its gossips. Last of all, 
the unknown lady came forward with her boon, and 
much disappointed the expectations of her associates. 
I'hey looked for a present of inestimable value from 90 
splendid a personage, especially when they saw her pro¬ 
duce and unfold with great care and method a little case, 
which, as it turned out, contained nothing but a musk 
ball, and that not the precious drug, but an imitation, 
turned in box-wood. This she laid very gravely upon tliq 
cradle, gave the mother a friendly kiss upon the fore¬ 
head, and then quitted the apartment. So paltry a pre¬ 
sent occasioned a loud whisper through the room, and a 
laugh of scorn succeeded Several shrewd remarks and 
sly allusions—for the festivity of a christening has in all 
ages been remarkable for its effects in brightening the 
wit—entertained the guests at the expense of the fair 
stranger. But, as the knight and his lady observed a 
mysterious silence upon the subject, both the curious and 
the voluble were obliged to rest satisfied with distant 
conjectures. No more was seen of the stranger, nor 
could any one tell which way she had vanished. Wack- 
erman was secretly tormented with a longing desire to 
know who the lady with the dripping veil (for so, for want 
of a better name, was she entitled) might be. His 
tongue, however, was bound by the dread of giving into 
p woman's weakness, and by the inviolable sanctity qf 
his knightly word. Nevertheless, in the moments of 
patrimonial confidence, the question, ‘ Tell me now, my 
dear, pray, who was the gossip with the dripping veil V 
pften was ready to bolt. He expected one day or other 
a full gratification of his* curiosity by dint of cunning or 
caresses, firmly relying upon that property of the female 
heart, iq consequence of which it is as little capable of 
retaining secrets as a sieve is of holding water. For 
this time, however, he was mistaken in lus calculation. 
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Matilda kept the bridle on her tengoe, and kid up the 
riddle in her heart with no less care than the musk ball 
in her casket of jewels. 

Ere the infant had outgrown the leadihg-strings, the 
nymph’s prophecy respecting her affectionate mother was 
fulfilled: she was taken ill, and died so suddenly, that 
she had not even time to think of the jnusk ball *, much 
less could she dispose of it for the advantage of the little 
Matilda, according to the directions of her patroness. 
Wackerman was unfortunately absent ; he had gone to 
a tournament at Augsburg, and was on his way home¬ 
ward as this melancholy event happened, with his heart 
bounding for joy, on account of a prize he had received 
from the Emperor Frederic himself. As soon as the 
dwarf on the watch-tower was aware of his lord's ap¬ 
proach, he blew his born, as usual, to announce his ar¬ 
rival to the people in the castle ; but be did not blow a 
cheerful note, as on former occasions. The mournful 
blast smote the knight’s heart sore, and raised up sad 
apprehensions in his breast. • Alas!’ he cried, * do you 
hear those doleful sounds *1 it is more ungrateful to my ears 
than the screech-owl's screaming. Hansel proclaims no* 
thing good: I fear it is a death’s blast.’ The squires were 
all dumb with apprehension : they looked their master sor¬ 
rowfully in the face; at last one took up the word, and 
epake, * There goes a single raven croaking to our left 
hand—Heaven defend us! for I am afraid there is a 
corpse in the house.’ Wackerman upon this clapped 
spurs to his horse, and gallopped over the heath till the 
sparks fled amain. The drawbridge' fell; he cast an 
eager lode into the court-yard, where he beheld the sym¬ 
bol of a dead body set out before the door; it consulted 
of a lantern crowned with a flag of crape, and ^without 
light; moreover, ail the window-shutters were closed* 
At the same instant he heard the lamentation of the 
. household, for they had just placed Matilda’s coffin on the 
bier. At the head sat the two elcler daughters, all covered 
with crape and frize. They were silently shedding 
showers of- tears over their deputed mother. The little 
darliqg was seated at the foot; she was yet incapable of 
feeling her less, and so she was employed in st rip pi n g . 
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with childish unconcern, the flowers that were strewed 
over the dead body. This melancholy spectacle was too 
much for Wackerman’s firmness : he began to sob and 
lament aloud, fell upon the ice-cold corpse, bedewed the 
wan cheek with his tears, pressed with his quiverihg- Ups 
against the pale mouth, and gave himself up without re¬ 
serve to the bitterness of sorrow. Having laid up his 
•armour in the armoury, he drew his hat deep over his 
eyes, put on a black mourning cloak, took his place 
beside the bier, brooded over his affliction, and at length 
conferred upon his deceased wife the last honours of a 
solemn funeral. 

• It has been remarked, by a Certain great wit, that the 
most violent feelings are always the shortest in their 
duration. Accordingly our widower, bowed as he had 
been to the ground, felt the load of sorrow grow lighter 
by degrees, and, in a short time, entertained serious 
thoughts of repairing his loss by a second wife. The lot 
of his choice fell upon a brisk young damsel, the very 
antitype of the gentle Matilda. The household, ofcourse, 
soon put on a different form. The new lady delighted in 
pomp and parade ; her extravagance knew no bounds ; 
and she comported herself haughtily towards the do¬ 
mestics. She held banquets and carousals without num¬ 
ber ; her fruitfulness peopled the house with a numerous 
progeny. The daughters of the first marriage were dis¬ 
regarded, and they very soon were put away out of sight 
and out of mind. The two elder sisters were placed in a 
nunnery at Blackpool. little Matilda was banished to 
a remote comer of the house, and placed under die super¬ 
intendence of a nurse, that she might no more intrude 
upon her stepmother’s notice. As this vain woman 
was utterly averse to all household affairs, her want of 
economy rose to such a pitch that the revenues arising 
from club-law were inadequate to the expenses, although 
tlte knight stretched his privilege to the utmost. My 
lady found herself frequently under the necessity of de¬ 
spoiling the repositories of her predecessor. She was 
obliged to barter away the rich stuffs, or surrender diem 
in pawn to the Jews. Happening one day to be in great 
household distress, dm rummaged every coffer and 
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drawer for valuables; in her searqli she stumbled upon 
a private compartment in an old escrutoire, and, to her 
joy, among other articles, fell upon Matilda’s casket of 
jewels. Her greedy eye devoured the sparkling diamond 
rings, the ear-pendants, bracelets, necklaces, lockets, and 
the whole treasure of the trinkets besides. She took an 
accurate inventory of the whole stock, examined article 
by article, and calculated in idea how much this glorious 
windfall would produce. Among other rarities she was 
aware of the wooden musk ball; she tried to unscrew it, 
but it was swelled by the damp. She then poised it on 
her hand; but, finding it as light as a hollow nut, she 
concluded it was an empty*ring-case, and tossed it as 
worthless lumber out at the window. 

Little Matilda happened to be playing with her doll 
on the grass-plat immediately below. Seeing a round 
body roll along the turf, she threw down* her doll, and 
grasped, with a child’s eagerness, at the new plaything ; 
nor was she a whit less delighted at this than mamma 
at the other prize. It afforded her amusement for 
several days ; she was so fond of it, that she would not 
part with it out of her own hands. One sultry summer’s 
noon nurse carried her charge to the-grotto for coolness • 
the child, after a while, asked for her afternoon’s cake ; 
but the nurse had forgotten to bring it, and did not choose 
to be at the trouble of going back quite to the house ; so, 
to keep the little one quiet, she went among the bushes 
to pluck a handful of blackberries. The child mean¬ 
while played with the musk ball, rolling it before her and 
running after it: once she roiled it a tittle too far, and 
the child’s joy, in the strictest sense, tumbled into thp 
water. Immediately a female, fresh as the. morning, 
beautiful as an angel, and smiling like one q£ the Graces, 
appeared in view. The child started; fqr, at; first, she 
supposed it was her stepmother, in whose way she never 
came without a beating or a scolding. But the nymph 
accosted her in the most engaging terms : ‘ Be not afraid, 
my tittle dear; I am thy god-mamma: come to me ; look, 
here is thy plaything that fell into the water.’ The sight 
of this enticed the child towards her: the nymph took 
her up in her arms, pressed her gently to her bosom. 
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kissed her affectionately, and bedewed her face with 
tears. ' Poor little orphan/ said she, * I have promised 
to be instead of a mother to thee, and I will keep my 
word. Come often here to see me. Thou wilt always 
find me in this grotto, upon throwing a pebble into the 
fountain-head. Keep thy musk ball with the utmost 
care: be sure never play with it any more, lest thou lose 
it, for some time or other it will fulhl three of thy wishes. 
"When thou art grown a little bigger I’ll tell thee mote. 
At present thou wouldst not understand me/ She gave 
her much good advice besides, suitable to her tender age, 
and, above all things, enjoined her silence. Soon after¬ 
wards the nurse returned, and the nymph was gone. 

(To be resumed.) 


SONNET, 

TO LOUISA BANNISTER. 

* Grace and witte, 

All that we most admire in womankinde, 

A re seen in thee! and better Mill we finde 
The qualities that love create, within tliie minde.’ 

DarlingHm , 1632. 

Would that my weak-toned lyre could now express 
The glorious knowledge that 1 have of thee ! 

Thy virtuous worth and sweet urbanity ! 

Though years roll by I ne’er shall love thee less. 

Or ever wish thee aught but happiness! 

Pure are thy thoughts, from evil shadows free, 
j. Thy honest heart hath envied revelrie; 

For mirth and innocence its beatings bless ! 

Oh, may thy path of life be strewn with flowers— 
May on thy steps Heaven’s watchful care attend! 

* May a calm sky of hope be o’er thy hours: 

May these be thine—my cousin and my friend ! 
And may succeeding time to thee ne’er bring 
That blight of being—mental sorrowing! 

Edmonton, J. J. Leathwick. 
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CUMBRIAN COURTSHIPS. 

Among the customs observed in Cumberland, but not 
absolutely peculiar to it, are the hirings for farmers’ ser¬ 
vants half-yearly, at Whitsuntide and Martinmas. 
Those who offer their services stand in a body in the 
market-place; and, to distinguish themselves, hold a 
bit of straw or green branch in their mouths. When the 
market is over the girls begin to file off, and gently pace 
the streets, with a view of gaining admirers ; while the 
young men, with similar designs, follow them; and, 
having eyed the lasses, each picks up a sweetheart, 
whom they conduct to a dancing-room, and treat with 
punch and cake. Here they spend their afternoon, and 
part of their half year’s wages, in drinking and dancing; 
unless, as it frequently happens, a girl becomes the ob¬ 
ject of contention, when the harmony of the meeting 3s 
interrupted, and the candidates for her‘affection settle 
the dispute by blows, without farther ceremony. Who¬ 
ever obtains the victory secures the maid for the present, 
but she is sometimes finally won by the vanquished 
pugilist. When the diversions of the day are concluded 
the servants generally return to their homes, where they 
pass about a week before they enter on their respective 
services. • 

At fairs, as well as at hirings, it is customary for all 
young people in the neighbourhood to assemble and 
dance at the inns and alehouses. The females continue 
walking backwards and forwards in the streets till an 
admirer solicits the favour of their company to a daneing- 
rbom, there to take a dance, a glass, and a cake. Tins 
request is, of course, complied with; and, after half an 
hour’s dancing, they return to the street, where each 
party seeks a new adventure. This seemingly indeco¬ 
rous practice, particularly on the part of the /air. sex, has 
been so long sanctioned by custom, that no ideas of im¬ 
propriety attend it, and its effects are only similar to tbp 
regulations of a ball-room among the higher classes. In 
their dances, which are jigs and reels, exertion and 
agility are more regarded than ease and grace. But 
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little order is observed in these rustic assemblies ; dis¬ 
putes frequently arise, and are generally terminated by 
blows. During these combats the weaker portion of the 
company, with the minstrels, get upon the benches or 
cluster in comers, while the rest support the combatants: 
even the lasses will often assist in the battle, and fight 
like Amazons in support of their relations or lovers. 
When the fray is over, the bruised pugilists retire to 
wash, and the tattered nymphs to readjust their gar¬ 
ments. Fresh company arrives, the fiddles strike up, 
the dancing proceeds as before, and the skirmish, which 
commences without previous malice, is rarely again re¬ 
membered. In these dancing parties the attachments of 
the country people are generally formed: the method by 
which the courtship is pursued is somewhat singular. 

After the youth has obtained permission of his mistress 
to visit her at hpr own home, he appropriates his Satur¬ 
day evenings to that purpose, that his next day's work 
may not be incommoded. When the family are retired 
to rest, the fire darkened, and the candle extinguished, 
he cautiously enters the house, and is received by his ex- 
]>ectant lass with affectionate cordiality. In this ob¬ 
scurity the lovers pass several hours, conversing on the 
common topics of the village, or the more animated sub¬ 
ject of mutual affection, till the increasing cold of a win¬ 
ter’s night, or the light of a summer’s morning, announces 
the time of parting. With these proceedings the parents 
or masters of the lovers are perfectly acquainted, but 
generally connive at them, having little idea of depriving 
others of the same indulgence which themselves and their 
forefathers enjoyed with impunity. This dark method of 
courtship is sometimes attended with the effects that might 
naturally might be expected, when opportunity and the 
ardour of youth overpower the suggestions of discretion 
and reason. The frail fair one i9 then indebted to a 
premature marriage for the concealment of her shamfe; 
or, should her perjured paramour refuse the acceptance 
of her hand, the ruin of the poor girl is completed by the 
destruction of her character. Let it be remembered, 
however, to the honour of the Cumbrian peasantry, that 
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illicit amours are not always nor even generally the con¬ 
sequence of Cumbrian courtship ; yet the number of ille¬ 
gitimate children, may, with greater probability; be at¬ 
tributed to this custom than to any other. Many in¬ 
stances occur where more prudent, if not more rational, 
modes of courtship are adopted; but the above is the 
plan on which they are generally conducted. ' «* 

r When the affections of the parties are suffieientiy en¬ 
gaged to lead them to marriage, and it is understood thit 
the girl's parents have no objection to- the match, the 
young man ventures to show himself to the family ;*and 
the wedding-day being fixed, the friends and neighbours 
of both the bride and bridegroom are invited to the cere¬ 
mony. If the church is at a distance, the weddingen 
mostly ride; and the bridegroom and his party commence 
the amusements of the day by approaching the bride’s 
residence in a full gallop. Having alighted, the whole 
company breakfast together, and afterwards mount their 
horses; when men and women gallop over hill and dale 
to the church, eagerly contending who shall arrive there 
first. The neighbouring alehouse to the kirk receives the 
joyful guests, who refresh their spirits with a hearty 
glass before the performance of the ceremony. - After the 
indissoluble knot is tied they again adjourn to the inn, in¬ 
viting the parson to partake of their cheer; and, having 
spent an hour in drinking'punch without intermission, once 
more mount their nags, and, half mad with liquor, furi¬ 
ously scamper headlong towards the bride’s, house, while 
all the villagers, who have been upon the watch, are col¬ 
lected on the neighbouring hills to see the race. If the 
entire company reach their place of destination without 
accident, it is regarded as a fortunate omen; but it fre¬ 
quently happens that some of the party get a tumble, 
and that a desperate female alights upon her head and 
shoulders. The good performance of their horses, and 
the courage and dexterity displayed by their riders, on 
this day’s adventure, furnish sufficient matter for conver¬ 
sation during dinner; which being finished, the music 
strikes up, and dancing beguiles the hours till the time 
arrives of performing the ceremony of putting the wedded 
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eonpla to bed: this is accompanied with appropriate 
songs, in which the decencies of speech are not always 
remembered. 

Tim bidding wedding, as it is provincially termed, was 
very common about twenty or thirty years ago, but is 
now becoming obsolete. When thi3 custom is observed, 
the bridegroom and a few of his friends ride about the 
villages for several miles round, bidding or inviting the 
neighbours to the wedding on the appointed day; which 
is likewise advertised in the county newspapers, with a 
general, invitation for visitants. In the advertisement 
various rural sports are enumerated to be exhibited on 
the occasion, for suitable prizes. These invitations ge¬ 
nerally bring together a great concourse of people, who, 
after enjoying, the amusements of the day, make a con¬ 
tribution for the new-married couple, which not unite- 
ijuently amounts to a considerable sum. 


MARIA, 

OR RECOLLECTIONS IN ADVERSITY. 

Sweet was my father’s kiss to me. 

When nightly I was sent to rest; 

How joyful then I climb’d his knee, 

And bent my head to have it blest! 

And, when the blushing morning came. 
Refreshed from balmy sleep I rose : 

O how I loved to lisp his name, 

And near his chair my station chose ! 

Then oft I felt my infant heart 

Oppressed with boding fears and care. 

Lest others loved should steal a part 
Of fondness I could never spare. 

The fairing gay was still for me, 

And many a treasured cake I found ; 

His {rifted doll I drest with glee, 

With spangled silk and ribands bound. 

My task performed—my lesson learned-— 
Recounting how I spent the day. 

The promised penny, duly earned. 
Light-hearted then I danced away. 

I8i5. vol. ii. f 
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My seat was by him in the bower. 

That opened to the landscape wide; 

Where oft he plucked the infant flower. 

And on my brow the emblem tied. 

An arm to me was welcome still. 

Whene’er we health or pleasure sought; 

And, as we traced the mead or hill, 

1 marked his magic turn of thought. 

Ho bade the strains my soul inspire. 

That charmed him from the immortal page ; 

And, kindling with the Muses* fire. 

He felt the bard's delirious rage. 

My mom of life unclouded rose; 

Kind parents strewed my path with flowers 

Soft pleasures charmed me to repose, 

And careful watched my waking hours. 

But, ah! my noon is overcast— 

To me hath dire misfortune come: 

I shrink before the chilling blast— 

I wander now without a home. 

Yet, oh! forgive him. Powers above! 

Who led me to the fatal snare; 

Who made me slight a father's love. 

And lightly prize a mother’s care. 

But, cold in dust my parents sleep. 

My piercing woes they cannot see— 

Oh ! that these burning eyes could weep 
for those who wept so oft for me ! 

J. M. 


FROM THE GREEK. 

The first of human joys is health; 

Then beauty, from the gods above; 

The third is unpolluted wealth; 

The fourth, youth's fond delights to prove 
With those we love. 

M. 
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LOVE AND GRIEF. 

It is about a year since my botanical pursuits con¬ 
ducted me to the environs of a village in Cumberland. 
While traversing the romantic mountains of this district, 
I met one day wit£ a woman, who supposed I was 4 cull¬ 
ing of simples.’ I perceived that she wished to speak to 
me; and, without having the least surmise of what might 
be her motive, I undertook to commence the conversa¬ 
tion. She then told me that she was very unhappy; that 
she had a young daughter, who was her only consola¬ 
tion ; that she loved her more than life, but she was on 
the point of losing her, for she was dangerously ill, and 
given over by the doctor. She at last begged me, with 
tears in her eyes, to visit her: she entreated me not to 
refuse. It would have been useless to deny her request; 
and, even if I could, why rob her of the momentary con*? 
eolation of hope, the only refuge from months of uncer¬ 
tainty and tears 7 „ 

I followed her till we reached the village. We entered 
the cottage; and I saw in the room her daughter, who 
was lying upon an old bed, round which were drawn 
tattered curtains. 

She was leaning on one of her arms: her looks were 
haggard, her cheeks red and burning, her mouth con¬ 
tracted, and he* breathing short. She appeared to be 
about seventeen; her features were not remarkably 
pretty, but there was a soft and tender expression dif¬ 
fused over them, which would have rendered charming a 
face less handsome. * 

* Susan,’ said the mother, 4 here is a gentleman of great 
skill, who will certainly cure your disorder/ 

She turned her face away, gently smiling at the same 
time. 

4 Susan,’ said I, * do not abandon yourself to unneces¬ 
sary despair; there are remedies for every thing.’ 

She lifted up her head, and looked steadily at me. 
4 By examining attentively,’ I continued, 4 the symptoms 
of your disorder, I shall doubtless discover some reme¬ 
dies that will relieve you.’ 

She smiled again, and withdrew her hand gently from 
f 2 
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mine. Her mother quitted the apartment. I know not 
what feeling took possession of me. I walked up and 
down the room. My imagination was busy in forming a 
thousand conjectures. The young girl interested me. I 
returned and sat down by her. She sighed. I again took 
hold of her hand, and she pressed min4 as she held it. 

4 Susan/ I exclaimed, laying my hand upon her heart, 
* it is there where you suffer.’ 

She gently closed her eyes, and a calm melancholy 
settled upon her countenance. A tear stole down’ her 
cheek, which she tried to conceal. 

* Yes/ she replied, 4 1 am indeed unhappy.’ 

I pronounced the word hoe in a subdued tone of voice. 
A crinfson flush tinged her cheek, and a deep sigh burst 
from her bosom. 

* A stranger/ I continued, * has no right to probe the 
wounds he cannot cure. Yours is a disease that defies 
the power of medicine.’ 

* No medicine/ she answered, * can assuage the sor¬ 
rows of the mind; and, if it codld, I have no wish to be 
restored. In the grave I shall find the only solace which 
this heart can ever know.’ She then paused for a mo¬ 
ment, and added, * Why should I talk in mystery 1 The 
hours are few between me and eternity, and it will be 
some consolation to tell my sorrows ere I depart.’ I 
bowed assent. 

' It is but a simple story,’ she continued. * I have 
loved and been beloved. The sanction of our parents 
smiled upon our affection, and happiness bloomed around 
us. The dawn that woke me to my rural occupations 
found my heart light, and the evening twilight witnessed 
our peaceful bliss. But sorrow was near at hand. Ro¬ 
bert had a mother whom he tenderly loved, and who was 
afflicted with a contagious fever. He never quitted her 
bed-side till she died ; and, when he too was taken ill, I 
flew to his cottage, and tended him with anxious care. 
The doctor gave no hopes of his recovery. Oh! how 
I prayed that I too might draw infection from his 
kisses, or breathe it from his mouth as I hung over him 
in anguish and despair! But, no; my prayers were 
denied me, and I lived to see him stretehed a pallid 
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corpse before me'!—I followed him to the grave. That 
is but three weeks since ; and grief has been busy with 
me. This world has no longer any charms, and I sigh 
for dissolution3. nor shall I sigh in vain. I feel that a 
few hours will sign my release from this state of misery* 
and then my dust will mingle with that of Robert.’ 

Poor Susan was right: before evening she expired.!— 
In another state of being may she enjoy a purer consume 
motion with her beloved than any intercourse in this 
world could have bestowed! D. 


/ , , CUPID MENDICANT.; . \ 

Love, like a beggar, came to me, 

With hose and doublet torn. 

His shirt bedamgling from bis knee, 

With hat and shoes outworn. 

He asked'an ahns; I gave him bread, 

• ' J ’ ’ And meat too, fbT his need; 

Of whfch, when he had fully fed, • 

• - He wished me all good speed. ' r ; 

, , , Away he went; but, as be turned, . 

{In f^th I kupw not how,) 

He touched me so as that I burned, 

And am tormented now. 

« Love's silent dames and fires obscure 
* Then crept into my hearty 
• And, though I saw no bow, Tm sure ’ 

His finger was the dart. * 

• R. H&ftttllK. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

. To have a talent base and low, 

To live in state of vegetation; 

To eat, drink, nothing leain nor know. 

Such is the genius of Miss Kitty, * 

Who seems, for all her conversation, 

To say—Look at me, I am pretty J , 
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THE MISER’S BRIDE. 

(Resumed from page 26.) . . 

• After a little more desultory conversation the noble 
visitors took leave of their humble host and hostess, and 
measured their steps back to Woodville Abbey. That 
the letters sent to every one of the family should have 
uniformly miscarried was a source of amazement to Cap 
tieton : and that they had done so he could not doubt; 
for, had they received them, he would doubtlessly have 
been acquainted with their contents. On arriving at the 
breakfast room, they beheld the countess and Lady Em- 
meline waiting their arrival. The tearful eyes of the 
countess plainly, told that she had been weeping; but 
neither her son nor Deloraine experienced the least sur¬ 
prise when informed} that she had seen her adopted child, 
the miser’s bride. But, while they are engaged in this 
repast, let us take a retrospective view of the incidents 
which occurred previous to the commencement of our 
narrative. The Earl of Castleton, father to the present, 
was an only child, and, owing to the destructive indulg¬ 
ence of an imbecile parent, and the obsequious flattery 
of a parasitical tutor, had been taught to conceive him¬ 
self a model of perfection. Possessed of a handsome 
person, uncommonly pleasing manners, and heir to a 
large estate, he was courted, flattered, and admired, by 
all. Those qualifications, however, were sulHdd by a 
depraved heart; he was, in short* at an early period of 
his career, the most notorious libertine in town, and, by 
the time that he had arrived at the age of forty, be bad con¬ 
trived not only to squander all the money that came into 
his hands at the decease of his parents, but had likewise 
mortgaged all the family estate as far as lay in his power. 
The necessity of a wealthy marriage now became obvious 
to him, and he consequently turned bis attention to dis¬ 
cover which amongst the wealthy heiresses, whom he 
often saw,-he deemed most eligible to become Countess of 
Castleton. Chance introduced to him the all-accom¬ 
plished, unsophisticated, and beautiful Rosa Montalbert, 
the daughter of. an* Indian nabob; her charms, ber 
highly-cultivated mind, and, above all, the immense 
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wealth which it was reported would be here, determined 
the earl to endeavour to win this treasure. The gentle 
unsuspecting bosom of the lovely girl confessed hfs all- 
attractive power/ and in a short time she accompanied 
his lordship to the altar. Marriage had, however, im¬ 
posed no restraint on the lax and dissipated morals of 
the earl, and, shortly after Miss Montalbert became his 
wife, he renewed his amour with an abandoned courtesan 
of high life, Lady Constantia Valency. While he ruled 
his gentle wife with a rod of ircn, this abandoned woman 
still maintained an undue influence over his depraved 
lordship, who was his slave in every thing, as even the 
domestics of the unfortunate countess were selected by her . 

• Things continued in this train till the birth of the in¬ 
fant Henry, and, at the entreaties of the secluded wife, 
she was permitted to perform the duties of mother to her 
beloved infant. In those duties she was assisted by Mrs. 
O’Brien; but the Lady Constantia thought this too great 
an indulgence for the neglected countess, and accordingly; 
when the countess was near the time of her second con¬ 
finement, Lady Constantia exerted all her power with 
tlie earl to have her deprived of the greatest of pleasures, 
that of giving to her expected babe the maternal nou¬ 
rishment which was provided for it by Nature. 'Hie 
syren succeeded; the commands of the earl were im¬ 
perative ; and the little Emmeline was consigned to the 
care of O’Brien’s daughter, who, having been lately mar¬ 
ried, had brought a girl into the world at the same time 
an Lady Castleton. With reluctance the agonised mo¬ 
ther consigned her precious treasure to the care of 
Nora; and, ere she was sufficiently recovered, the man¬ 
date of her tyrant conveyed her many miles distant front 
the beloved child, and two years were permitted t# 
elapse before she was suffered to clasp her again to her 
maternal bosom. To Lady Constants, who possessed 
an elegant establishment near WoodviUe Abbey, were 
the children frequently carried by the earl, while the 
wretched mother, who sat in solitude at home, beheld, 
with a grief struck heart, that every absence estranged 
them from her the more; and the unbidden tear flowed 
m anguish as she folded them in h^rapp^, and ejaetf- 
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luted many a fervent prayer for their safety. At length 
Nora, the foster-mother of Emmeline, prepared to ac- 
company her husband to a foreign land, and once more 
Lady Castleton implored to have the society of her chil¬ 
dren ; but her entreaties were in vain. If they were re¬ 
moved from the cottage Lady Constantia would be de¬ 
prived of seeing them when she pleased; . (for the 
countess, though mild and gentle in other respects, had 
firmly and steadily refused to receive her ladyship $■) and* 
on the departure of Nora and her husband, O’Brien-and 
his wife were presented with the white,cottage. 

The mother was, however, not doomed to have both 
of her children alienated from .her. No sooner did the 
penetration of Henry, who was the eldest by two years, 
discover the cause of his mother’s grief, than he reso¬ 
lutely refused to accompany his father to Lady Con-, 
stantia again; and neither the entreaties, bribes, mm 
menaces of the earl, could ever prevail upon him to niter 
liis determination. In consequence of thin the little 
Emmeline became more constantly a visitor at Lady 
Constantia’s, and she quickly appeared to have ceer 
tracted a greater share of fondness for her insidious lady- 
ship than for her anguished parent. Was it to be won¬ 
dered at then, that, estranged as the countess was from 
her own children, she felt a degree of affection truly mv 
ternalfor the little cottager 1 As she could -enjoy the 
company of the child unrestrained at the Abbey—r a privi r 
lege which she was denied in her own offspring—>it was 
at once her pleasure and amusement to watch the open¬ 
ing buds of her infant mind; and the early promise she 
gave of excellence induced her benefactress.to bestow cm 
her a far more cultivated education than her station in 
life demanded. Thus time elapsed till Lord Henry and 
his sister had attained, the one his sixteenth, ana the 
other her fourteenth year 5 when the earl announced his 
intention of repairing to London, previous to his. sen 
taking the tour of Europe j and he commanded his lady 
to accompany him. She obeyed, but with reluctance j fo 
at Wopdville Abbey,and in toe society of the little playful 
Rosa, she had passed socne of her happiest hours. Many 
^ere the tears shed by the youthful associates at their 
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first separation; and, after artlessly consoling tlieir inte¬ 
resting playfellow with assurances of never forgetting her, 
they, with mournful hearts and streaming eyes, rejoined 
the earl and countess. 

On reaching London, Lady Castleton, to her infinite 
regret, found that Lady Constantia had arrived before 
them; and now, in spite of the tears and entreaties of 
the heart-stricken parent. Lady Emmeline was wholly 
confided to her care. After a twelvemonth spent in Lon¬ 
don, Lord Henry was introduced by his father to Edward 
Deloraine, and informed that he was the intended hus¬ 
band of Lady Emmeline, as his father and the earl had 
entered into a mutual contract. As her ladyship offered 
no opposition, and was certainly conspicuously beautiful, 
the youthful baronet found no hesitation in obeying the 
dying mandates of his idolized father. A short tour 
round Europe cemented the friendship of the youths; 
and, notwithstanding their ages, the earl determined to 
unite them immediately on their return. Deloraine, 
young, handsome, and accomplished, was an enthusiast 
in beauty; and, though in his travels he had seen many 
very handsome women, none ever came up to the stan¬ 
dard of perfection he had figured to his mind’s eye, and 
he was therefore perfectly content with the charms of his 
affianced bride* But, to the inquiring eye of the brother. 
Lady Emmeline did not appear so lovely as the innocent 
girl he had left; her beauty was disfigured by affectation 
and haughty pride. Lady Constantia had highly culti¬ 
vated her external qualifications, but her internal ones 
were entirely neglected; nay, those she had possessed 
were now lost, they having been choked by the pernicious 
weeds which took root and sprang up instead. 

Death now unexpectedly chose to put a stop to the pro¬ 
jected wedding, for some time at least, by laying his iron 
hand on the earl. The countess was severely shocked 
at the death of her husband; but it was impossible she 
could long regret a man who had proved only a capri¬ 
cious and unfeeling tyrant to her, and she consequently 
was not so inconsolable as Lady Constantia pretended to 
be. Time having ameliorated the grief of the young earl 
and his sister, they had, at his request, retired to Wood- 
ville Abbey, till the expiration of their mourning would' 
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allow of the marriage of Sir Edward Deloraine to Lady 
Emmeline Clifford; and the morning after their arrival 
commences my narrative. 

The ludicrous and unfeeling account which Lady Em¬ 
meline permitted herself to give of the interview between 
the countess and Rosa by no means increased the good 
opinion of her lover, and even rendered him blind to the 
fascinating appearance of his mistress. Her aspect was 
unusally calm and placid, her beautiful but haughty brow 
had relaxed its stern expression, and a half smile played 
round her lips and dimpled her cheek. But that cheek 
bore not the lovely bloom of Nature’s own bestowing: 
no. Art had supplanted the roses on her countenance; 
but it was fashionable, and fashion with Lady Emmeline 
was every thing. It is said that love hides a multitude 
of faults; but Deloraine did not love, and therefore saw 
many errors which would have escaped the eye of ardent 
affection, and he could not help feeling disgusted by thq 
air of superiority with which she ridiculed the amiable 
self-immolated Rosa. When their repast was finished, 
the little party separated—the earl to his chamber, the 
countess to vifeit some poor pensioners. Lady Emmeline 
to write to Lady Constantia, and Sir Edward Deloraine 
to ramble through the highly embellished and picturesque 
grounds of his friends. 

As soon as the earl had completed his arrangements 
to his satisfaction, he once more approached the window 
to enjoy the beauteous scene before him. A deep regret 
filled his bosom for the fate of his playful companion; 
fancy'pictured the sportive girl as he had last seen her— 
her fairy form darting in fantastic movements around; he 
could almost have imagined he beheld her bounding up 
the steep ascent, or standing on. the summit of the hill, 
her countenance glowing with exertion, and her hair 
floating on the breeze. He had not long continued in 
this reverie, when a circumstance occurred which trans¬ 
fixed him alike with wonder nnd amazement. In the 
shrubbery, immediately beneath the window, and accom¬ 
panied by a mean-looking woman, was his sister, the 
Lady Emmeline; their conversation appeared earnest, 
and her ladysliip was evidently in tears. The woman 
suddenly stopped; she seemed to speak in strong and 
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Emphatic language. The attitude and look of Lady Em¬ 
meline were that of entreatyand supplication. 1 he fe¬ 
male shook her head, and seemed on the point of quitting 
her, when Lady Emmeline suddenly threw herself on her 
knees, and, catching hold of her garment, detained the 
woman. Her streaming eyes, her clasped hands, her 
deprecating air, seemed to have disarmed the female of 
her resentment. She bent over the weeping girl, and 
hurst into tears. Lady Emmeline arose and threw her¬ 
self into her arms; the woman pressed her to her bosom, 
kissed her cheeks and forehead, and her ladyship drew 
from her reticule a purse, which she placed in the hands 

* of the stranger. They then separated: the woman was 
Soon lost to view in the mazy windings of the shrubbery, 
and Lady Emmeline returned to the Abbey. 

* To say that the earl was amazed an<f bewildered 
serves but weakly to express the various emotions which 
he underwent when he reflected on the inexplicable con¬ 
duct of his sister; that sister, whose proud and haughty 
temper seldom unbended to her nearest relations, to suf¬ 
fer the caresses of a being whose garb denoted her to be 

■' of the lowest class; an humble suppliant, too, to such a 

* being! Was it possible? Was he really awake, or 

* under the influence of a dream 1 One moment he thought 
of seeking his sister and demanding an explanation ; but, 

* *hen he reflected on the length of time since her heart 

1 appeared to have been estranged from her own family—. 
•' how* long it was since another, the enemy of her parent, 

* had engrossed her affection—he mournfully reflected that 
' useless would be his most earnest solicitations, his most 
' affectionate appeal, and that his interference would be 

2 promply resented; and yet,- so unaccountable was her 
v behaviour, he almost felt inclined to brave her severest 

* displeasure, and demand an explanation of the circum- 
' stances which he had witnessed. His friend, too, the 
y noble-minded generous Deloraine, was about to unite 

' himself to a being of mystery. Castleton aspirated a 
: fervent prayer for tbe happiness of his valued fnend, and 
' fcr more candour on tbe part of his sister; for, tnystery 
" towards relation? so near and dear, he felt painfully con- 
iS tinced, wa& the parent of vice. 

* (To be resumed ^ by Google 
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CEREMONIES AND AMUSEMENTS OF FORMER 
TIMES—No. 10. 


A MAGNIFICENT ENTERTAINMENT OF PHILIP, DtJKE OF 
BURGUNDY. 

Of all the entertainments of which history has afforded 
us any details, there is none equal to that given by 
Philip le don, Duke of Burgundy, at Lille, in the year 
1453. It displays at once so much magnificence and so 
many puerilities, such a, variety of machinery and auto¬ 
mata, so many actors and so many living animals, that I 
believe I shall gratify the curiosity of my readers bv de¬ 
scribing it. Monstrelet gives an abridged account; but it 
is detailed at length by Matthieu de Couci and Oliver ds 
Marche. What, however, renders it interesting, is, that 
it was occasioned by one great event, and almost the 
cause of another. 

* Mohammed II. one of the most redoubtable and en¬ 
terprising enemies the Christians had to encounter, me¬ 
naced, at this moment, Constantinople, which, in fact, 
he besieged, and took some months afterwards. The 
fonaidabie armament which he had prepared for this sx- 
pedition had made all Europe tremble, It was thought 
that no other means remained to save Christendom than 
to form a general league, and arm against him; and it 
was with this intent the Duke of Burgundy gave his 
grand pantomime entertainment. 

* In an immense hall three tables were laid out, that 
might, perhaps, more justly be called theatres, consider¬ 
ing the number of machines that were placed on each. 
That for the duke was square, and had four ornaments. 

' 1. A church, with its bell and organ, with four 
chanters to play on it, and sing, when their time of act¬ 
ing should require it. 

* 2. A statue of a naked child, placed on a rock, from 
whom flowed a plentiful 3hower of rose-water. 

‘ 3. A vessel, larger than what would serve to navi¬ 
gate on the seas, having on board a numerous crew, who 
performed all the manoeuvres as if they had been really 
at sea. 

‘ 4. A rivulet that ran through a meadow, ornamental 
with shrubs and flowers: rocks studded with sapphire!/ 
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and other precious stones, served as a boundary to k ; 
and in the centre was a figure of St. Andrew, from the 
end of whose cross spouted out a stream of water. 

‘ On the second table were seen nine ornaments. 

. * 1. A sort of pasty, in-which were enclosed twenty- 
eight musicians, men and children, who were each to 
play on a different instrument during certain interludes 
of the feast. 

*’2.'The castle of Lusignan, with its ditches and 
towep: from the two smallest a stream of orangeade 
ran into the ditches; and, on the highest tower, Melu- 
sina was seen, disguised as a serpent. 

* 3. A windmill placed on a hillock. A magpie was 
fixed on one of the sails, which served as a mark to all 
sorts of persons, who amused themselves with cross¬ 
bows. 

* 4. A vineyard, in the midst of which were placed 
two casks, as emblems of those containing good and evil. 
One held a sweet, and the other a bitter liquor. A man, 
richly dressedj seated cross-legged on one of the casks, 
held In his hand a paper, by which he offered the choice 
of his liquors to all who might wish to taste them. 

* 5. A desert country, where a tiger was represented 
fighting with a serpent. 

* 6. A savage mounted on a camel, seeming on the 
point of making a long journey. 

' 7. A man with a long pole, beating a bush wherein 
many small birds had taken refuge. Near to it was an 
orchard enclosed by a trellis of roses, with a knight seat¬ 
ed by his mistress’s side, who caught and ate the birds 
the other drove from the bush. A kind of satirical alle¬ 
gory, ingenious enough, and which probably gave rise to 
the proverbial expression, “ to beat the bush for another.’* , 

* B. Mountains and rocks covered with icicles, among, 
which a fool was seen mounted on a bear. 

' 9. A lake, surrounded by various towns and castles. 
A vessel was on it, sailing with all her sails set. 

. * Thethird table, smaller than the preceding ones, had 
but three decorations. , 

* t. A travelling merchant, as passing through a vil¬ 
lage with, his pack on his back. 

18£5. vor. ii. o 
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‘ 2. An Indian forest fall of automata of various ani¬ 
mals walking about. 

* 3. A lion fastened to a tree, near which was a man 
beating a dog 

* On the nght and left of the buffet, which was set 
with vases of crystal, cups ornamented with gold and 
precious stones, and an immense quantity of gold and 
silver plate, were two columns: one bore the statue of a 
naked woman, from whose right breast flowed hippOCrass 
daring supper-time j the lower parts of her body were 
covered with a napkin, loaded with Greek letters of a 
violet colour. 

* To the other column a living lion was fastened by an 
iron chain. He was there placed to guard the naked wo¬ 
man, as the inscription in golden letters on a shield an¬ 
nounced—“ Do not touch the lady.” 

• * It is probable the naked woman, with the Greek let¬ 
ters, was intended to represent Constantinople despoiled; 
the lion, who forbade any one to touch her, the Duke of 
Burgundy; and the man, who beat the dog in the pre¬ 
sence of the lion, Sultan Mohammed. 

* Besides the number of machines I have described, 
the haH contained five scaffolds for those spectators who 
were not of the supper, and particularly for the gTeat 
crowds of foreigners whom the report of this feast had 
brought to Lille. 

' On the entrance of the duke and his court, he walked 
about for some time to examine the various decorations ; 
after which he sat down to table, and the maitres d’hote! 
served up the supper. 

* Every course consisted of forty-four dishes, each of 
Which was lowered down from the roof by machinery, on 
cars, painted with bine and gold, and with the device of 
the duke. 

* The moment he was seated with his guests, the bell 
of the church tolled, and instantly three little choristers 
c^me out of the pasty, and began to sing a very sweet 
air, by way of grace: they were accompanied by a shep¬ 
herd on his pipe. Shortly after, a horse entered, escorted 
by fifteen, or sixteen knights, in the livery of the duke., 
He moved backward, and bore on his back two masked 
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trumpeters, seated back to back; and in this manner he 
made the circuit of the hall backward, attended by the 
knights, the two trumpeters playing all the time sym¬ 
phonies. 

* When they had quitted the hall, the organ of the 
church was heard, and one of the musicians in the pasty 
played on a German horn. A great automata, repre¬ 
senting an enormous wild boar, now entered, having on 
his back a monster, half a savage and half a griffin; and 
this monster bore also a man on his shoulders. They 
had no sooner departed than the chanters in the church 
sung an air, and three of the musicians in the pasty exe¬ 
cuted a trio: one played on the doucaine (dulciana, pro¬ 
bably dulcimer), die second on the lute, and the third on 
another instrument. 

‘ Such were the different amusements that formed the 
accompaniments to the first course: all,^excepting the 
music, were farces foreign to the feast. Those of the 
second course had as little connexion; but they were 
preparatory to the last, in which the object of this enter¬ 
tainment was to be pathetically explained. 

* The entertainment of the second course consisted of 
a dramatic pantomime, that represented the conquest of 
the golden fleece by Jason,—a kind of allegory, that re¬ 
called to the spectators the order of the Golden Fleece* 
which the duke had instituted twenty years before, 

* For this spectacle a small theatre had been erected 
at one end of the hall, and which a large green silken 
curtain had hidden from the eyes of the assembly. On a 
sudden a symphony of clarions wa3 heard behind this 
curtain : it was drawn up, and Jason was seen fighting 
with, and bringing to the yoke, two bulls, that,vomited 
flames of fire, to whom baa been committed the defence 
of the gardens of the Hesperides. The hero next com¬ 
bats a monstrous dragon, cuts off his head, and tears out 
his teeth. He then ploughs a field with bulls he had tamed, 
sows there the teeth of the dragon, and instantly an army 
of soldiers spring from the earth, who fight together most 
bitterly, and alternately kill each other. 

* The three acts of this sort of opera did not imme¬ 
diately follow: the spaces between each was filled up by 
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interludes, in the taste of those of the preceding. The 
first consisted of a youth, who entered the hall mounted 
on a large white stag, when they both sang a duo: then a 
fiery dragon, who flew round the hall. A hawking scene 
was next presented, when two falcons were seen to strike 
down a heron, which was instantly presented to the dqke. 
All these interludes were accompanied either by pieces 
eA the organ, or by chanters in the church, or by the 
musicians in’ the pasty, who every time executed an air. 
On a different instrument. 

*• These successive spectacles, however, were but, as I 
have said, a preliminary amusement—or, to borrow the 
expressions of the two authors from whom I make this 
extract, were but “ a worldly pastime,” given to the 
spectators to entertain them until the time of, the grand 
scene— L the scene which was to explain the subject of 
this feeist, and the real cause of it. 

1 It was Opened by a giant dressed with a turban, in 
the MoriSco fashion, and clothed in a long robe of striped 
green silk. He had in his left hand a guisarme of the 
antique mode, and with his right led an elephant. 
This animal bore on its back a toWer, in which was a fe- 
iflale, to represent the church: she had on her head a 
white veil, after the maimer of nuns : her robe was of 
white satin, but her mantle was black, to mark her grief. 
When Abe was come near to where the duke sat, she sang 
a ^triolet to have the giant stopped, and then made a long 
complaint in verse, in which, having displaced the many 
ills She* was suffering from the infidels, she implored suc¬ 
cour from the duke and the knights then present. 

‘ Different officers now entered with a knight-at-arms, 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, followed by two 
knights of the order, each leading a damsel, one of whom 
whs natural daughter of the'duke. The king-at-arms 
bore a Hve pheasant, decdrated with a collar of gold and 
precious stones: approaching the duke, he made a pro¬ 
found obeisance, and said, that it being the custom at grand 
festivals to offer to the princes and gentlemen a peacock, 
or some noble bird, for them to make a vow upon, he was 
come with two ladies to offer to his valour a pheasant. 

4 The duke, in reply to this proposition, gave to the 
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king r ' 4 t-ajmi§ a billet, written in hjs own hp}d, that he 
had'before prepared, the substance of which was read 
aloud, as follows:—He there vowed, to God pre-emi¬ 
nent, then m the glorious Virgin, his mother, and after¬ 
wards to the ladies, and to the pheasant, that if the king 
ef France, bis lord paramount, or any: other princes, 
would undertake a eroisade against the Tusks, he would 
accompany or follow them; and that he himself would 
combat the sultan, body to body, if he would accept hie 
challenge* The lady representing the church baring 
thanked him, she made the circuit of the hall with her 
elephant, during which time. almost all the princes, and 
great lords present, made vows on the bird of the most 
extravagant nature—such US net to drink wine, not to be 
s seated*at table, or not to lie down one day of the week, 
until they should have met the> infidel army—or have 
been the first to attack itr—or have overthrown the ban¬ 
ner of the sultan—or to return to Europe without bring* 
? ing with them a Turk prisoner^la short, mm made, a 
vow, (which will give an idea of the religion of these 

* new 1 croisadors,) that, if he could not pbtam the last 
favours of his mistress before hit departure, he.would 

* marry the first damsel he should meet that had twenty 
thousand crowns. 

t '* When the vows were ended, a troop of musiciansen-r 

- tered, accompanied by a gfleat number of lighted torch** 

* Twelve ladies followed, every one attended by a knight j 
5; each personified a virtue* They formed a dance, and 

- thus the festival ended. 

‘ All this noisy vain boasting had no effect, t The duke 
levied Jarge sums from his territories,under pretence of this 
eroisade, and even advanced into Germany, .when 
convenient illness made him return home» and this ptsr 
■ tended bon permitted Mohammad to beat the deg with¬ 
out any opposition.* * 

l FflOM T?E F^EljcH. \ 

» Full well I know, no fiowere that hlpw 

Are equal to your opening beauty : 

Yet, haughty fair, your pride forbear,!. 

Old Time to all will do hit duty. H? 
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' SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CARL MARIA 
, ; VON WEBER. 

• Thtbe et® few of oar readers, perhaps who have not 
seen the drama of Der Freischiitx, and been delighted 
with its music, and every one mast, no doubt, feel adesire 
to know something of a composer who has afforded so 
much 'pleasure to the public. Carl Maria Weber was bom 
in1786, or 1787, (for the date is not certain) in the little 
town of Eutin, which is situated in the duchy of Holstein. 
He' received a liberal ‘ education, and displayed an -early 
taste for pain ring and music. Hie first master on thepiano 
forte, the instrument on which he particularly excels, was 
HeuSchkel, of' Hiklburghausen, under whose tuition he 
was placed in 1796. • Desirous that his talents shield be 
cultivated to the utmost, his father next senthim toSohs- 
borg.' to receive instructions from Michael Haydn, the 
fcrothe^of the still more celebrated Joseph Haydn. Young 
Weber, however, was disgusted with the austere manners 
of his master, and did nonprofit much, by his lessons* 
Abodt 1798; Weber published six fugues, by which be 
acqtiMd considerable reputation. He then we st to 
Munilh, where'he studied singing under Valeei, and the 
pianoforte under Kalcber, to the latter of whom he ie in¬ 
debted for a perfect knowledge of the theory of music. He 
wrote ah opera, and other pieces, but these he did not 
suffer to'See- the light. 

‘ It is the privilege of genius to be eccentric, and Weber 
availed himself of this privilege. Starting aside for a mo¬ 
ment from hie musical pursuits, he determined to rival 
SemmfeMer in the art of lithography, and he actually re¬ 
moved'with his-father to Frey berg, in Saxonv, that he 
might bh more near at hand to the materials which were 
w*nte$» Music, however, soon regained its ascendancy, 
and lithography was abandoned. 

: At the age of,f6urteen, he composed his opera of * The 
<5!rl in die Wood/ which was performed with great ap¬ 
plause at'Vienna, Prague, and Petersburg!). It was suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1801, by* Peter Schmoll and his Neighbours/ 
which was highly praised by the best judges. • 

After having travelled- with his -father in' various parts 
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of Germany, published some works of minor importance 
and finished his musical education at Vienna* under 
Vogler, he was invited to Breslau, to act as Maestro di 
Cappello. While in the Silesian capital, hcj produced his 
opera of 4 Number Nip/ 

The breaking out of the war between k France and 
Prussia, m 1806, induced him to quit Breslau, and be 
accepted an offer from Duke Eugene of Wirtembergh. 
“While thus occupied, he composed two symphonies, seve¬ 
ral concertos, and various other pieces, and brought out an 
improved edition of his opera of 4 The Maid of the Wood.' 

in 1810 he undertook another professional tour, in the 
course of which he acquired a large share of popularity, 
and produced bis opera of * Abu Hassan.* He was em¬ 
ployed as director of the opera at Prague, from 1819 to 
1816, and wrote his great cantata of Kampf und Sieg. On 
his resigning this situation, he again travelled; and, 
though many handsome offers were made to Mm, from 
various parts of Germany, he declined them all, till he was 
called to Dresden, to establish there a German opera. 
This invitation he accepted, and he has ever since con¬ 
tinued to hold his office; in the execution of which he dis¬ 
plays indefatigable zeal. His works are numerous ; hut 
that which has the most widely extended Ms,fame* is his 
4 Der Freischutz/ a composition which is. deeply im¬ 
pressed with the seal of genius. Few musical pieces have 
ever been received with inch, general and enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause. The praise of originality has, indeed, been doaied 
to him on the ground of his having availed. himself of 
some of the German national melodies; butthisiaamere 
cavil—^for who ever thought that the merit pt l^fgil or of 
Milton wa§ lessened, by some passages of their divine 
poems being imitations of preceding authors 1 His last 
composition is the opera ofEuryanthe, which was .brought 
out at Vienna, in November 1829, but was not successral. 
. Weber is said to be at present employed in, writing a 
“woxk sixnilar to the' Essays on Music,' by Gxetry.whicb, 
with the taste, science, and information, which he pos¬ 
sesses, cannot fail to prove a valuable addition to the lite¬ 
rature of music. 
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THE WOUNDED CUPID. 

Cupid, as be lay among 
Hoses, by a bee was stung, 

Whereupon, in anger flying 
To bis mother, said thus, crying, 

* Help, O help, your boy’s a dying !’ 

* * And why, my pretty lad Y saijd she: 

Then, blubbering, replied he, 

* A winged snake has bitten me. 

Which country people call a bee * 

At which phe smiled ; then, with her baits 
And kisses drying up his tears, 

* Alas,’ said she, * my wag! if this 
Such a pernicious torment is, 

Come tell me, then, how great’s the smart 
Of those thou woqndest with thy dart?’ 

R. HeBRI£E. 


Cfir lUfttas’ Coilet. 

FASHIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Carriage Press. —Pelisse of marsbmallow-blossopi 
gros de Naples, trimmed round the border, and down 
the front, ^rhich is close fastened cinder a trimming of 
the same material, cn cretes de com, The body engerbe; 
sleeves moderately foil, and confined at the 'vppsts, with 
three bowllonSs of silk, one above thfl other. Ropnd 
pelerine cape, edged with two rouleaux, over vbich de- 
pends a dome-cape collar of muslin, the same form as 
the cape, edged with narrow lace. Hat of white gros de 
Naples, trimmed with puffs of yellow and of marshmal¬ 
low-blossom sarcenet, and surmounted by three smaH 
white feathers. Sea-green gloves, and blac^ satin 
slippers. 

Ptjblic Breakfast Costume. —Tuftrque rdhe and 
petticoat, of tulle, over white satin; the robe simply 
trimmed down each side with two rouleaux of pink satin ; 
the petticoat finished by stiffened ornaments en ballons; 
each divided by bows of pink satin rouleaux, which seem 
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to tie together a bunch of blue hyacinths :■ a pink aadn 
rouleau finishes th^ border next the shoe. Satin corsage 
made plain, but surmounted across the bust in the present 
fashionable style, with a drapery of pink gauze : the 
sleeves ornamented with bouquets of blue hyacinths. 
Necklace formed of three rows of finely wrought sold. 
Hair arranged in light curls, and ornamented at the Back 
of the head with a very small plumage of short blue 
feathers. 

CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LAST NEW, 
FASHIONS. 

Before the empire of Fashion was thoroughly establish¬ 
ed, and her subjects voluntarily paid to her the homage 
she receives at present, we find, from times immemorial, 
that beauty resorted to every means to augment its 
splendour, and perpetuate' its duration. It is now, in 
the summer months, when chaste simplicity presides over 
the modem toilet, that we find the unrivalled females of 
England most attractive. The luxury which prevails in 
polished and crowded cities is too apt to inspire a taste 
for not Only very expensive, but gaudy dress; and the 
finery and overloaded ornaments of such attire are. more 
regarded than the charms of the lovely wearer. 

We how behold the light and chaste dress of. fine 
jacconot muslin, trimmed with clear muslin, bouillorU 
en terpentine: these dresses are made partially high, with 
an antique cape collar falling over the snoulders, and sur¬ 
mounted by one of narrower dimensions, both of the 
same material as the dress, and finished at the edges by 
several narrow tucks, very close together: these collars 
are pointed, and each point cf the under one is divided 
by a row of buttons; those of the narrow cape, collar by 
one single button. The sleeves are en blouse, and con¬ 
fined at the wrist by cambric bands, richly embroidered.; 
the corsage is made en gerbe. Printed muslins, in run¬ 
ning patterns, or small checquert, are still worn in morn¬ 
ing and deshabille costume. Striped silks of delicate 
and lively summer colours are much in favour for half 
dress: many of these dresses are made in the Bavarian 
style, with a kind of apron, or false petticoat, in front. 
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and which fashion looks better for gowns than pelisses, 
though it prevailed much in the lattey about a month or 
ei* weeks past. It is in town that gold and silver and 
other splendid ornaments compose the glitter of our ball 
dresses ; for the rural ball, a simple, but elegantly made 

* dress of blue or rose-coloured crape, tastefully oxna- 
' men ted with satin, is the most prevailing costume j some, 
' however, of white tulle, are trimmed with handsome 

flounces of blond, and are very beautiful. 

A new out-door article has lately made its appearance, 
and is Jhe most elegant novelty we have yet witnessed, 
it is, howevejr, only suited to the carriage : this is the 
gossamer rainbow-scarf shawl; so transparent, so truly 
delicate, it seems only fit for a mantle to wfap round a 
‘ fairy. It is generally of the colour of Apollo’s hair, with 
broad irregular stripes of striking colours, and has a deep 
' dark fringe, as fine as the finest hair. Silk shawls are 
worn in the cool of the evening, of a bright vermilion 
red, with a narrow variegated border. Lace shawls, both 
black and white, are much worn during the warm wea¬ 
ther: they are in the form of double pelerine handker- 
' chiefs, and have long rounded ends depending in front; 
they are also scalloped all round. Pelisses of light- 
coloured gTOs de Naples, either plain or elegantly trim¬ 
med, are still in favour; but we are happy to see those 
' appropriate pelisses for the summer season make their 
appearance, namely, muslin lined with coloured sarcenet; 

* they have a pelerine of the same, and are beautifully 
■ ornamented with embroidery, and often with lace. 

I Wreaths of white roses, and double narcissuses, are 
' often seen adorning the hair of young persons at balls dr 
evening parties. Married ladies ornament their dress 
turbans with pearls and jewels • and gauze, spotted with 
gold or’ silver, is a'favourite material for tufbans at' the 
theatres, conceits, or small select parties, with no other 
ornament in front than a few ears of com in Silver, or ? 
sprig of gold oats. Lappet caps, with one fiower on each 
"side, incKning over the temple, are yet much in favour 
both in home costume and carriage airings : the hah 
with-these caps ism full tufts of curls on eacn side of the 
face ; and is' gathered up in two stiff plaiitS behind, which 
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serve to elevate, in a certain degree, the lappet cap,' and 
to take from its former very fiat, and rather mesqnin, ap¬ 
pearance. Cornettes, and small French caps of blond, 
elegantly, though somewhat profusely, ornamented with 
flowers, or with bows of gauze riband, are much worn at 
present, and are likely to continue in favour these summer 
months, for half dress, and home costume ; they are 
worn at the provincial theatres, and at the receiving 
friendly parties at home. 

White chip hats, with plumes of lilac feathers, have 
been seen in carriages, and at Vauzhall ; they are cer¬ 
tainly too delicate and distinguished for any other public 
walk. Leghorn and straw hats, ornamented with flowers 
or bows of riband, are in general request. The silk close 
bonnets are much larger than they were last month : they 
are reckoned most genteel when figured : this seems to 
presage their fall; for they were much prettier when 
plain, and of a moderate size. The most genteel undress 
bonnet is, however, of fine Leghorn, with two bows of 
straw-coloured riband, placed one on each side between 
the frown and the brim. The Pamela and cottage hats 
are yet worn; they are generally of white watered groa 
de Naples; and are trimmed with gauze, interspersed 
with various kinds of flowers. The most approved colours 
are lavender, Persian lilac, Parma violet, pink, yellow, 
and vineleaf green. 

Parisian Fashions. —Bearnoise toques are a fashion¬ 
able evening head-dress : they are of a white gauze laid 
in a number of very small plaits; and the summit is al¬ 
most covered by a large bouquet of silver clematis, 
branches from which fall down in regular festoons. Co¬ 
loured feathers are more in favour than white for full 
dress ; not only flat feathers, but even marabouts. Silver 
narcissuses, and golden daisies, are often seen adorning 
the hair of very young persons: since the coronation, the 
French ladies are particularly fond of glitter; and peatte, 
diamonds, and rabies, ate more in request than ever on 
the heads of the matrons. Though lace cornettes and 
blond caps with a profusion of flowers are much worn, 
when grandaparure is not requisite, there is no alteration 
in their make since the last accounts we transmitted to 
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our reader*; they are, however, light, becoming, md 
truly elegant. 

Several white chip hat* are worn turned up on one 
ride, and, where the hair is discovered, is placed a small 
toft of marabouts, or a bunch of Sowers. On other chip 
hats i* placed on one side a lull cluster of ears of com, 
from whence issue three ribands, which, platted toge¬ 
ther, go round the head, and terminate in a large bow, 
which ties on the other side. White hats of gros. der 
Naples have round brims, and a wreath of white dowers 
is placed round the top of the crown. Close bonnets of 
gros de Naples, in various colours, are stiU adopted ia 
dishabille. 

Scarfs of shaded silks are much worn in out door 
costume: the ground is generally white; but the rich 
shades in the stripes that form the border are admirable* 
Slight silk pelisse*, and those of npialin, are also much 
admired for the promenade ; as are canezou spencers, ot 
muslin, with short sleeves. Over the muslin pelisses a 
generally worn a pelerine of -the same material, trimmed 
with lace. , 

'The new material now so much in favour, called c^c*. 
pdl’h is used for half-dress gowns : these dresses, are 
generally of pearl-grey, straw-colour, or lilac ; they are 
simply trimmed with bias folds. Ball-dresses are of co¬ 
loured crape, trimmed with butterflies in satin of the mm$ , 
colour .as the dress, and with bouquets of, roses; silver earn ' 
of com are often seen ornamenting dresses of white tuUey . 
either for evening parties or the ball-room. White 
dresses are very prevalent now, at all times of the dap^ 
andin every style of costume. 

' The feolQurs m6st in favour are,geranium, lilac, peUoir* 
g$ld colour, camels’-hair brown, mignionet green, rose- 
colour,land ethereal-blue. The sashes are broad, Jbave * 
very long ends, but no bows ; they are striped in shades*-. 

Abe favourite articles in jewellery are pearls ; the ear¬ 
rings set in the form of a cross. Two bracelets are worn 
on each arm: one of gold, finely wrought, next the wrist,, 
and rather narrow; the upper one broad and plain,.. 
very slightly chased, and fastened wjth a, large cornelian * 
brooch. . .,• . 
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ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


Since the destruction of Whitehall by fire, in 1695, 
this edifice has been the town residence of the British 
monarch s, and here they have held their courts. It 
stands on the ground which was formerly occupied by an 
hospital for lepers, founded before the Conquest, and 
surrendered into the hands of Henry VIII. in the year 
1552. By that tyrannical sovereign the present building 
was erected. Its external appearance has no pretensions 
whatever to beauty, but its interior is well calculated for 
the displays of splendor and ceremonial to which it is partly 
dedicated. The state apartments consist 01 a gallery or 
guard-room, which has been, fitted up as an armoury ; a 
small chamber, in which are received the cards of the 
persons who are to be presented to the king ; two mag¬ 
nificent rooms, leading to the presence-chamber, in which 
latter the drawing rooms are held; the presence-chamber 
itself ; his majesty’s closet, in which he gives audience to 
foreign ambassadors, cabinet ministers, and others ; his 
dressing or private room ; and, lastly, an elegant supper- 
room, which was formerly the ball-room. The whole of 
these, but especially the presence-chamber, and the 
two adjoining rooms, are fitted up with the utmost taste 
and grandeur. The throne is much superior to that 
which is in the House of Lords. 

The south-east wing of this palace was destroyed by 
fire in the year 1308, which afforded an opportunity of 
making a handsome opening from Pall Mall into the 
Park, and much improving its appearance. 

1825. voi. ii. $tpt. Dili 
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THE NTNE MOUNTAINS AT RAMBIN. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT. 

The nine mountains at Rambln are inhabited by 
dwarfs, who dance, and sing, and sport in the moonlight, 
and more particularly when the earth is visited by spring 
or summer. These dwarfs are rather mischievous than 
malicious ; they are fond of alluring children into their 
power, who then are compelled to Berve them in their 
subterraneous abodes; but this service is not hard, and 
at the end of fifty years, by a law of the dwarf kingdom, 
they are again set at liberty: nor do these fifty years add 
an hour to the age of the captives; time and the sun 
have no influence upon these realms of middle earth; 
and it is further said, that such people have ever after 
been fortunate in the world, either from the wisdom they 
learnt below, or from the assistance of their masters, 
who have wished to recompense their servitude. 

The unearthly beings who dwell in the Nine Mountains 
belong to the class of brown dwarfs, and they are not 
malicious; but in two other mountains are white dwarfs, 
and they are the friends of all in the upper world. There 
are also black dwarfs, who work the metals with an in¬ 
genuity for surpassing that of man ; but their hearts are 
evil, and they are never to be trusted. 

Twill now tell a story of these brown dwarfs in the 
Nine Mountains, which happened long ago ; I had it in 
my childhood from Henry Fierk, who was a peasant at 
Giesendorf, and who was well acquainted with all such 
matters. You must therefore suppose that it is Henry 
who tells this story:— 

There once lived at Ram bin a peasant, named Jacob 
Dietrich, with his wife and family. Of all his children, 
he most loved the youngest, who was then in his eighth 
year, and tended cows in die meadow by the Nine 
Mountains : here the little Hans got acquainted with a 
cowherd, called Klas Starkwolt, a grey-headed man, 
whose brain was like a volume of ancient fairy tales. 
But, if the old peasant was fond of repeating his legends, 
the boy was no less fond of listening to them, till at last 
*his young fancy was so inflamed, that he could neither 
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speak nor think of aught but dwarfs and gnomes, and 
golden cups, and crowns of diamonds. Above all, he 
wished to get a dwarf cap, for Klas had told him that 
whoever was fortunate enough to find or gain one might 
safelv descend into the mountain, and would have all 
the dwarfs at Mb command. At last he resolved to try, 
and one night stole away from home, and laid himself oh 
the top of the highest mountain, though his heart beat 
all the time like a hammer, and his breathing was as the 
wind of autumn. And now the clock struck twelve ! On 
a sudden he heard a murmuring, and a whistling, and a 
Tustttag, and the sound of voices, and the tramp of little 
feet in the dance, though as yet nothing was visible to 
his sight but the flowers and the leaves, that were stilly 
sleeping in the moonshine. 

At last a cap fell close before his feet; in an instant 
he seized it, and in the pride of his heart set it upon bis 
head, when—O wonder ! the little dancers were at once 
visible. The dwarf would fain have got back his cap by 
flattery ; but Hans was inexorable, and showed his know¬ 
ledge of his newly-acquired power, by ordering the little 
brownie to prepare a supper. The dwarf was forced to 
obey, for his power had gone from him with his cap of 
invisibility. 

The cock now crowed for the third time, and the 
young light streaked the east, when * Away! away V 
sounded from the bushes, and the stalks, and the flowers; 
and the mountain opened, and all sank below in a silver 
cistern. 

Hans was astonished in his descent at the magic 
glitter of the walls; they were as if inlaid with pearls 
and diamonds, such was their exceeding brilliance ; 
while beneath, and in the distance, he heard the sweetest 
music, that stole upon his senses like May odours, and 
at length wrapped him in a gentle slumber. What time 
had passed he knew not; but, when he awoke, his little 
btownie was by his side, ready to do him service; and 
he found himself in a chamber that was brilliant beyond 
the splendour of the earth. The tables were of spotless 
marble, the walls of emerald ; and the frames of the 
mirrors were covered with diamonds. No sun shone in 
h 2 
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the subterranean kingdom, but the precious stones shed 
around a perpetual light, that was fairer and clearer than 
the fairest and clearest night of earth. They were the 
stars and the moons of this country, but their splendour 
was borrowed from no sun, and eclipsed bv no clouds. 

It was mid-day when a bell rang, and the brownie 
said, ‘ Master, will you dine alone, or in the great as> 
sembly —‘ In the great assembly,* replied Hans, whi¬ 
ther he was on the instant conducted by his servant. 
Here he 6aw an infinite crowd of little men and women 
already collected, while others poared into the hall from 
every side : in many places the ground opened, and 
tables arose, covered with the most costly vessels, and 
the most delicious meats, and wine that sparkled in the 
goblets like water beneath the sun-beams. The chiefs of 
the little people invited Hans to their table, and placed 
him between their fairest maidens. The feast began, and 
soon the mirth waxed loud, for the dwarfs are a lively 
race, whose spirits are light and brilliant as the wine 
that bubbles in their glasses. Birds of the richest 
plumage were ever on the wing above them, pouring 
forth their songs in harmony with a strange music that 
floated through the air, so soft, so sweet, so wild, that it 
drew from its throne the anxious and delighted soul, to 
leave it quivering on the lips* 

Crowds of servants waited around the tables. Some 
bore about the golden cups and the crystal fruit-baskets ; 
some strewed the ground with flowers, that must have 
grown in gardens near the sun, such was their exceeding 
beauty—a beauty that was undimmed even by the lustre 
of the diamond: others scattered about odours so sweet, 
that the senses ached with pleasure. These servants 
were the children of men who had fallen into the power 
of the dwarfs. At first Hans was inclined to pity their 
estate; but when he observed their rich clothes, and 
their rosy cheeks, and the springiness of their steps, he 
thought to himself, ‘ After all, they are not so badly off 
as I was in running after cows and oxen ; and, moreover, 
a time will come when they may be free again.* And 
he thought no more of them, but spotted with his little 
companions, happier than any earthly king upon bis throne. 
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They had sat thus for two hours, when the principal 
Tung a little bell; in a trice sank the seats and the tables, 
and the company was again upon the foot. Ho rang a 
second time; and, where the tables had been, there 
arose orange-trees, and palms, and myrtles, rich with 
fruit and blossom, and upon the branches sang the sweet¬ 
est birds; but, though their numbers were many as the 
sands of the desert, yet all tlielr voices united in a perfect 
harmony. Hans, however, s^pn found out the cause j 
in a niche within the roof sate an aged man, who gave 
the note to which they were compelled to sing. He was 
sileut as hoary time, and spoke no mortal word, while 
the rest were often wont to talk too much. 

The old man above now sounded to the dance, and the 
birds all echoed back the old man’s tune. In an instant 
the whirl began, and the little maidens, that had sate by 
Hans, caught him by the arms, and sprang about with 
him in the dance for two hours long, and yet neither his 
breath was short nor his feet weary. The more they 
danced, the Wilder rose their spirits, till every soul was 
bathed in ecstacy. Often in the time of his old age was 
Hans accustomed to say, when he described this scene, 

* There may be, and no doubt are, greater joys in heaven, 
but earthly imagination is too weak to picture them.’ 

Thus passed the first week ; in the second, Hans began 
to walk, attended by his servants, through those meads 
and fields which seemed to have no end. From this may 
be easily imagined the vast depth below, for the outside 
summit of the mountain was nothing more than a little 
peak, clothed with shrubs and bushes. The trees, that 
bloomed thickly in these verdant meadows, were loaded 
with fruit, while milk and wine were ever flowing from 
the rocks. It blew, and the cheek felt no wind ; it was 
light, and the cheek felt no sun ; the waves rolled, and 
there was no danger; one perpetual spring was upon the 
grass and the tree, and the leaves had never been touched 
by the heats of summer, the yellowness of autumn, or the 
frosts of winter. 

Hans had lived thus many months, when at last he re¬ 
solved to visit the schools, and become a student with 
the servants j for the dwarfs make a rule of instructing 
li S 
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all the children of earth who fall into their power, as far 
as they may be capable of receiving their lessons. But the 
little people have apprehensions infinitely finer than any 
human beings, and are well acquainted with all the 
mysteries of nature. They are besides exceedingly in¬ 
dustrious, and work the metals with a minuteness that 
can be equalled only by the texture of the blossom on the 
flower. 

Amongst all his companions in the school, the one he 
best loved was a little fair complexioned maiden, called 
Eliza, who came from his own village, and was the pastor’s 
daughter. With her he passed his childhood in brotherly 
affection, without any thought of the earth or its inha¬ 
bitants, till at length he had reached his eighteenth, and 
she her sixteenth, year, when this affection ripened into 
love. The dwarfs saw this with pleasure, for their great 
desire is to rule, and they hoped to enslave him by means 
of his-passion for Elizabeth : but in this they were mis¬ 
taken ; he had learnt, from his attendant, that he who 
was master of one dwarf was master of them all, and 
could command the utmost exertions of their power. 

The affection of the lovers increased with the lapse of 
time, and every evening was spent in lonely twilight 
walks ; for, in the hours that darkness was upon the 
earth, the lustre of the diamond would wax dim here 
below j an artificial night then succeeded, not dark in¬ 
deed, but pale as the evening glimmer in the aisles of 
some antiquated abbey. On such occasions Hans was 
ever pleased and cheerful; but Elizabeth would often 
think of the life above, where men dwelt beneath the 
changing orbs of heaven. Still, however, this was but a 
passing shadow of the moment; in listening to him she 
loved, all else was speedily forgotten. 

It once happened that they walked farther than was 
their custom, till they at last found themselves beneath 
the very spot where the mountain opened to let out the 
dwarfs into the upper world. On a sudden they heard 
the crowing of many cocks from the earth above, a sound 
that had not reached them for twelve long years ; with it 
awoke in Elizabeth’s breast a thousand recollections of 
the earth—of her home, and her dear parents, and the 
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playmates of her childhood—of the flowers of spring, and 
the winter’s fireside. Her heart was full; she fell upon 
the bosom of her lover, wetting his cheek with her tears, 
while for a time the words died away upon her lips. At 
length her passion found language for its expression. 4 It 
is beautiful here below, and the little race are kind and 
gentle; but yet my heart is not at home here, and never 
can be. This is not a life for human beings : every night 
I dream of my parents, and of the church, and of the 
Sunday crowds waiting around my father; and then— 
oh then, my heart throbs to be with them, and join in 
Christian prayer to God and the host of .heaven. Here, 
too, we can never be man and wife, for here is no priest to 
marry us, and we must grow old and grey in singleness. 
Think of this, and contrive some means for our departure.’ 

And Hans answered to his betrothed—* You advise 
me rightly, dear Elizabeth. It was to me also as if I 
heard in that cry the voice of Christ calling out in love, 
** Ascend, my children, from the abodes of sorcery and 
blindness! ascend to the world of the sun, and walk 
like the other children of the earth.” Yes, Elizabeth, 
for the first time my heart is heavy. I will not stay here 
a day longer, for they dare not keep me : I am their 
master.’ At these last words Elizabeth became pale as 
death ; they reminded her of what she had too lightly 
forgotten—of her servitude, and its necessary duration 
for fifty years before she could revisit earth. * Alas,* 
she said, 4 this is well for you, who have a power above 
that of the dwarfs ; but a cruel law holds me to this 
place for fifty years. What have I to do on earth, when 
my father and mother are dead, and the playfellows of 
my youth are old and grey 1 Age will be upon your head 
also, and what then will it avail me that 1 am young, and 
only in my twentieth year ? Poor, poor Elizabeth 1* 

Hans felt the truth of what she had spoken; but he 
pressed her hand to his heart, and promised never to 
leave that place of middle earth, until he could leave it 
with his Elizabeth. With this they parted, sad and al¬ 
most hopeless. 

The whole night through Hans meditated upon the 
way of freeing his beloved: when morning broke, he 
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summoned to him the six chief dwarfs, with whom he 
always sate at dinner. Much as they were astonished at 
this call, they were forced to obey it; and, when all were 
present, he demanded of them his Elizabeth. This was 
at once refused; upon which Hans, in great wrath, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ You can, and shall, give up Elizabeth ! You 
know my orders; I entreat no more; let me see you 
again with the morrow.’ 

And the morrow came, but with it came no alteration 
in the resolves of the little people. Hans therefore began 
to show his power, by employing them in breaking and 
dragging huge stones, and in other hard work, that 
martyred their tender limbs, as if they had been stretched 
upon the rack. Still all was in vain. He made them 
mangle each other with iron scourges, till the blood 
poured down in torrents—but he got no nearer to his ob¬ 
ject. At last he could no longer bear the sight of their 
torments; and, ceasing to plague them, he separated 
himself from tlieir society, and lived almost like a hermit. 

In one of his lonely walks, he was breaking the stones 
against each other for want of occupation, when suddenly 
a toad sprang from a piece of rock that he had just 
shivered. At this sight the tales of the old cowherd 
flashed upon his memory, and he exclaimed—•' Now, 
then, Elizabeth is mine : the malicious dwarfs could 
endure the scourge, but here is an enemy, whose sight 
will 3ting them worse than the sting of iron, or the bite 
of scorpions.’ With this he enclosed the creature in a 
vase of silver, and again summoned the little people to 
his presence. 

No sooner had they come witliin a few paces of their 
noxious enemy, than its influence acted upon them like 
an electric shock. They fell to the earth convulsed, 
shivering, shrieking, and writhing like half-bniised ser¬ 
pents. Every hand was stretched forth to pray for mercy, 
and every voice was loud in promises. Hans, feeling 
that the power was now with himself, told them he should 
depart that night, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
with his Elizabeth, and ordered them to load five wag¬ 
gons with the riches of their kingdom ; their books, their 
gold, their emeralds, and their diamonds. To this they 
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promised assent, and even to his wish tliat all their ser¬ 
vants should be free, who, according to earthly reckon¬ 
ing, were more than twenty years of age. 

It was an hour after midnight; the mountain opened, 
and they stood again upon the earth, and for the first 
time for twelve long years they saw the red of morning 
glimmering in the east. The dwarfs swarmed like bees 
about the waggons; all were busy, though in silence, for 
the band of their master lay heavy on them ; it looked 
like the breaking up of their kingdom. And now Hans 
took the brown cap from his head, waved it thrice in the 
air, and flung it amongst the crowd. In an instant all had 
vanished ;—nothing was to be seen but a few bushes ;— 
nothing to be heard but the whispers of the grass that 
waved in the morning wind like the gentle rise of ocean 
when it swells, but no wave breaks its surface. The 
clock from Rambin church struck two. All fell down on 
their knees, and gave praises unto Heaven. 

Great was the surprise of the whole village when this 
.singular cavalcade appeared before the cottage of Jacob 
Dietrich. But wonder was soon lost in joy when the 
tale was told; the old man and the pastor blessed their 
children, and at their wedding danced forty maidens in 
shoes of glass, a thing unheard of since the ‘marriage of 
Hans Dietrich with the fair Elizabeth. 


THE BRIDAL OFFERING.t 

VROM THE GREEK. 

Children of spring, but now in wintry snow, 

We purple roses for Callista blow : 

Duteous we smile upon thy natal morn. 

Thy bridal bed to-morrow we adorn. 

Oh, sweeter far to bloom our little day, 

W readied in thy hair, than wait the sunny May. 

B. 

+ Presented, from a hot-house, in winter, by a lover. 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

(Resumed from page 45.) 

• Now-a-days,’ says the proverb, * we have no 
children left: in old times it was otherwise. ’ Nevertheless, 
little Matilda was a sensible intelligent child ; she had 
reflection enough to hold her tongue on the subject of 
god-mamma Nicksy. At her return to the castle, she 
asked fur needle and thread, which she used for the 
purpose of sewing the musk hall in the lower tuck of 
her frock. All her thoughts were now turned towards 
the fountain ; whenever the weather permitted she pro¬ 
posed a walk there. Her superintendent could deny no¬ 
thing to the coaling little maid; and, as she seemed te 
inherit this predilection, the grotto having always been 
the retreat of her mother, she gratified her wish the 
more cheerfully. Matilda always contrived some pretest 
for sending away nurse; no sooner was- her back fairly 
turned, then dash dropped a pebble into the spring, 
which instantly procured the sly little jade the com¬ 
pany of her indulgent godmother. In a lew revolutions 
of the year, the little orphan attained the age of puberty: 
her charms disclosed themselves, as the bud of a rose 
opens its hundred leaves ; opens in modest dignity, amid 
the many-coloured race of vulgar flowers. 8he blossomed 
indeed but in the kitchen-garden, for she lived unnoticed 
among the servants; she was never suffered to appear at 
her mother’s voluptuous banquets, but was confined to her 
chamber, where she employed herself in needle-work ; 
and, at the close of the day, found, in the society of the 
Nymph of the Fountain, ample compensation for the noisy 
pleasures of which she was deprived. The Naiad was 
not only her companion and confidant, hut likewise her 
instructress in every female accomplishment; and sha 
was studious to form her exactly after the pattern of her 
virtuous mother. 

One day the Nymph doubled her tenderness; she 
clasped her charming Matilda in her anus, reclined her 
head upon her shoulders, and displayed so much melan¬ 
choly fondness, that the young lady could not Tefraia 
from letting foil some sympathising tears upon hor hand, 
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as she pressed it in silence -against her lips. The Naiad 
appeared still more afflicted at this correspondence of 
feeling: ‘ Alas! my child/ said she, in a mournful voice, 

* thou weepest, and knowestnot wherefore; but thy tears 
are ominous of thy fate. A sad revolution awaits yon 
fortress upon the hill. Ere the mower whets his sithe, 
pr the west wind whistles over the stubble of the wheat- 
field, all shall be desolate and forlorn. When the 
maidens of the castle go forth, at the hour of twilight, 
to fetch water from my spring, and return with empty 
pitchers, (hen remember that the calamity is at hand* 
Preserve carefully the musk ball, which will fulfil three 
of thy wishes, but do not squander away this privilege 
heedlessly. Fare thee well I we meet no more at this 
spot.’ She then instructed her ward in another magic 
property of her ball, which might be serviceable to her 
in time of need. At length her tears and sobs stifled 
her voice, and she was no more seen. 

One evening, about the season of com harvest, the 
maids that went out for water returned pale and affrighted 
with their pitchers empty; their teeth chattered, and every 
limb quivered, as if they were shaken by the shivering fit 
of an ague* * The lady in white,’ they reported, * ie sitting 
beside the well, uttenng deep sighs, and wringing her 
hands in great affliction.’ Of this evil’omen most of the 
squires and armour-bearers made, mock, declaring it to 
be an illusion, and woman’s prate. Curiosity, however, 
carried several out to examine whether the report was 
true or false. They saw the same apparition; neverthe¬ 
less they mustered up courage to approach the fountain 3 
but, as they came near, the phantom was gone. Many 
interpretations were attempted, bat no one fell upon the 
true import of the sign* Matilda alone was privy to it; but 
she held her peace, in compliance with the strenuous 
injunctions of the Naiad. She repaired, dejected, to her 
chamber, where she sate alone, in fearfal expectation of 
the things that were to coma to pass. 

Wackennan had by this time degenerated into a mere 
woman’s tool: he could never satisfy his spendthrift wife 
with enough of robbery and plunder. When he was not 
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abroad waylaying travellers, she prepared a feast, 
inviting a number of bacchanalian comrades; and kept * 
him in a continual fit of intoxication, that he might 
not perceive the decay of his household. When there 
was a want of money or provisions, Jacob Fugger’s 
broad-wheeled waggons, or the rich bales of the Ve¬ 
netians, afforded a never-failing resource. Outraged 
at these continual depredations, the general Congress 
of the Swabian alliance determined upon Owlfinger’s 
destruction, since remonstrances aiid admonitions were 
of no avail. Before he would believe they were in 
right earnest, the banners of the confederates were dis¬ 
played before his castle-gate, and nothing was left 
Him but the resolution «,to sell his life as dear as 
possible. The guns shattered the bastions: on both sides 
the cross-bowmen did their utmost—it hailed bolts and 
arrows : a shaft; discharged in a luckless moment, when 
Wackerman’s protecting angel had stepped aside, pierced 
hi a vizor, and lodged deep in hi#brain. Great dismay fell ■ 
qpon his party, at the loss of their undaunted leader: the 
cowardly hoisted a white dag—the courageous tore it down 1 

again from the tower: the enemy, concluding from these 
appearances that discord and confusion prevailed within 
the fort, seized the opportunity for making an assault; 
they clambered over the walls, carried the gates, let 
down the draw-bridge, and smote every living thing 
that came, in their way with the edge of the sword ; 
they did not spare even the extravagant wife, the au¬ 
thor of the calamity, nor the helpless children, for the 
allies were as much exasperated against the free-booting 
nobility,, as the French mob against their feudal 
seigneurs, after the fall of despotism. The castle was 
completely ransacked; then set on fire, and levelled with 
the ground; so that not one stone was left upon another. - 
During the alarm of the siege Matilda had kept snug 
in her garret; she barricaded the doors in the best man¬ 
ner she was able, and took post at her little window 
in the roof of the house. Having observed the isBue 
of the affair from this advantageous station, and finding 
that bolts and bars were not likely to afford her any 1 
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farther security, she put on her veil, and then turned her 
musk ball thrice round, at the same time repeating the 
words her friend the Kaiad had taught her :— 

Behind me, night; before me, day j 
That none behold my secret way. 

She now came down stairs in perfect confidence, and 
passed unperceived through the confusion of slaughter. 
She did not quit her paternal residence without deep 
sorrow of heart, which was much aggravated by her 
being at a loss which way to take. She hastened from 
the scene of carnage and desolation, till her delicate 
feet absolutely refused to serve her any longer. The 
falling of night, together with extreme weariness, con¬ 
strained her to take up her lodging at the foot of an oak 
in the open fields. As soon as she had seated herself 
on the cold turf her tears began to flow, and she made 
no attempt to restrain them. She turned aside her 
bead to take a farewell view, and breathe her last 
blessing on the place where she had passed the years 
of her childhood. As she lifted up her eyes, behold, 
the sky appeared all blood red: from this sign she 
concluded the residence of her forefathers had become 
a prey to the flames. She turned away her face from 
this horrid spectacle, heartily wishing for the hour 
when the sparkling stars should grow dim, and the 
dawn peep from the east. Ere the morning dew had 
settled in big round tears os the grass, she proceeded 
on her wandering pilgrimage. She arrived betimes at 
a village, where a compassionate housewife took her 
in, and recruited her strength with a slice of bread and a 
bowl of milk. With this woman she bartered her clothes 
in exchange for meaner apparel, and then joined a 
company of carriers on their way to Augspurg. Jn her 
forlorn situation, she had no other resource than to seek 
a place in some family; but, as this was not the season 
for hiring servants, it was a long time before she could 
find employment. 

Count Conrad of Swabeck, a knight of the order of 
knights templars, chancellor and champion of the diocess 
of Augspurg, had a palace in that city, where he usually 
resided in winter. During his absence Mrs. Gertrude, 
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the housekeeper, bore sovereign sway in the mfemsion. 
Mrs. Gertrude, like many other worthy persons of her 
sex and calling, had ingrafted the failings of an inexora¬ 
ble scold upon the virtue of unremitting industry. Her 
failing was so much more notorious throughout the city, 
than her virtue, that few servants offered their services, 
and none had been able to stay out their time with her. 
She raised such an alarm, wheresoever she moved, that 
the maids dreaded the rattling of her keys as much 
a a children do hobgoblins; saucepans and heads 
suffered alike for her ill-humours ; when no projectiles 
were within reach, she would wield her bunch of keys 
in her brawny arm, and beat the sides and shouldera of 
her subalterns black and blue. Every description of an 
ill-conditioned woman was summed up with—* In short, 
she is as bad as Mrs.'Trade, the count’s housekeeper/ 
One day she had administered her office of correction so 
vigorously, that all the household decamped with one 
consent: it was at this conjuncture that the gentle 
Matilda approached to offer her services ; but she had 
taken care to conceal her elegant shape, by fastening a 
large hump on her left shoulder, as if she had been 
crooked; her beautiful auburn hair was covered with a large 
coarse cap; and she had anointed her face and hands, 
in imitation of the gipsies, with juice of walnut husks. 
Mother Gertrude, who, on hearing the bell ring, poked 
her head out at the window, was no sooner aware 
of tjie singular figure at the door, than she exclaimed, 
in a shrill tone, * Go, get about your business, hussy : 
there is nothing for great idle girls, like you, here; such 
sluts should be in the house of correction!’ After this 
salutation she clapped the window hastily together. Miss 
Matilda was not so easily to be Tepulsed: she rung till 
the Megaera’s head was a second time protruded from 
the- casement, for the purpose of retorting upon this 
insolence of perseverance a torrent of abuse ; but before 
she could unfold her toothless jaws, the young lady 
declared her business. * Who art thouT demanded the 
head from above, * whence dost thou come ? and what 
canst thou do t’ The suppositious gipsy answered, 

' I am an orphan, Matilda by name; I'm a stout girl, * 
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and nimble; can manage the thimble ; can spin, card, 
and knit, and handle the spit; I can can stew, bake, 
and brew ; am honest and true, and here to serve 
you.’ The housekeeper, softened by the whimsical 
recitative of all these important qualifications, opened 
her door to the nut-brown virgin, and gave her a shil¬ 
ling in earnest, as kitchen-maid. The new hireling 
plied her business so diligently, that Mrs. Gertrude, 
for want of practice, lost her dexterity at hurling saure- 
pans at a mark. She still, however, retained her 
morose and querelous humour ; and was sure to find fault 
with everything. Nevertheless, her subaltern, by avoid¬ 
ing all contradiction, by gentleness and patience, saved 
herself many effusions of black bile ; and the relaxation 
in the folds of Madam Gertrude’s brow may serve, 
among other facts, to prove how diligent servants, good 
management, and fine weather, contribute to make 
kind and considerate masters and mistresses.. 

(To be resumed.) 

SWIZOSLOW AND THE BEAUTIFUL STEPHANIA. 

A RUSSIAN TALE. 

The churchyard of the convent of St. Alexander 
Newski, at Petersburgh, contains a heap of stones, said 
to have covered the tomb of the unfortunate Swizoslow, 
of whom they relate the following story :— 

Bussia, in its time, was a prey to intestine wars, and 
continually plundered by the Poles, Swedes, Lithuanians, 
Tartars and Tschudi. The mansion of Boverow, in Rus¬ 
sia, which had been the asylum for travellers formerly, 
was in those times formed into a castle, fortified, and 
surrounded by lofty walls ; the high-placed windows were 
defended by iron bars. Here a young beauty, attended 
by her rurse and her maids, passed their time, which was 
to be interrupted only by the hand of a spouse, whom her 
father should choose to unite her to. Such was the life of 
the young Stepbania, by the banks of the Ilmen. She 
was the daughter of an old and respectable warrior ; here 
she lived unknowing and unknown to the world ; never 
had she seen farther than the horizon, and from thence 
•he saw the sun rise from the east to call her to her dis- 
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taff. She was happy; she thought so, and said so ; and 
her greatest pleasure was to add to the comfort of her 
father. Boris only seemed to live for her, having lost all 
the rest of his family by an incursion of the Tschudi. 
Upon the holidays Stephania went to church in a neigh¬ 
bouring village. A coloured riband, with a garniture of 
rich pearl, served to fall on her ivory forehead and her 
beautiful brown tresses. She was then seen by a young 
warrior, who came there to offer his prayers. The blushes 
of the youthful Siephania, and the turning away her eyes, 
soon announced to him her thoughts; but he had no 
hopes of entering the castle of Boris, neither could he 
flatter himself that a respectable boyard would give his 
daughter to a young man from the south of Russia, who 
had no other recommendation than his courage. But, the 
war rekindling, Novogorod had not only nearly fallen into 
the hands of the Tartars, but the Swedes had attempted 
to take it, and it was now attacked by the Tschudi, who 
were fired with, a desire to carry terror, death, and slavery, 
all through Russia. The Lithuanians were also united with 
the Swedes, and menaced that city. The Novogorodians 
heard of this famous league by the deputies of those bar¬ 
barians, who, advancing from the no^th, summoned it to 
submit to a foreign yoke. 

Alexander, Prince of Novogorod, assembled his war¬ 
riors, who were all animated with a desire to combat their 
enemies. The imminent danger in which they stood only 
inflamed their courage; and these invincible troops, al¬ 
though but few in number, advanced to meet the Swedish 
army. Among the warriors in Alexander’s suite was the 
valiant Boris. The danger of his country would not suf¬ 
fer him, notwithstanding his advanced age, to remain in¬ 
active. But how was it possible to leave the beautiful 
Stephania alone, in a solitary castle, without her .defend¬ 
er, without friends to protect her in a country overrun with 
a horde of savages 1 He dressed her therefore in man’s 
apparel, and, calling her his adopted son, took her along 
with him. The unfortunate Swizoslow, that passionate 
undeclared lover, saw them quit the castle, begged leave 
to join them, and during their march was always near 
Boris. It was he who constantly chose his lodging, and 
made his bed of boughs: he opened not his mouth tu 
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Stephania, whotn he knew notwithstanding her disguise ; 
bnt his looks, less discreet, spoke for him. At length 
the armies were in sight of each other : the Russians fell 
upon the Scandinavians as the eagles upon their prey : 
six brave warriors advanced with their victorious bands. 
Boris was one of the number; with his own hands he 
fired the Swedish camp, and seized the royal standard. 
Swizoslow and his Stepkania, with her love united to the 
ties of consanguinity, assisted to help and defend him. 
Upon a sudden Swizoslow, whose youthful courage made 
him advance in pursuit, perceived that he had left behind 
his fellow-soldier, Boris He soon returned in search of 
him, and found him surrounded by some of the enemy, 
who had rallied before he could join him. The horse of 
Boris, wounded in several places, had fallen with him, 
and poor Stephania was imploring pity and mercy of the 
enemy. The Swedes, seeing the Russians come up, were 
carrying their prisoner along with them. Swizoslow pur¬ 
sued, and, overtaking them, found Boris upon the ground : 
he immediately lifted him up, and assisted him to walk, 
as he perceived he was only stunned by the fall of the 
horse, and undertook to deliver her who was so dear to 
them both. The old warrior could not follow fast enough 
for the young hero, who soon overtook his enemies near 
a little river, which was swelled with rain and human 
blood. Just at the place where it empties itself into the 
Neva, and where a tree laid across served for a bridge— 
at that spot, overthrowing and slaying all who opposed 
him, he succeeded in delivering his beloved; tranquillized 
her with respect to her father, presumed to encircle her 
in his arms, and, falling at her feet, covered with the 
number of wounds he had received, begged that he might 
in dyinghave the happiness to embrace one he so dearly 
loved. Stephania, in despair, vainly implored Heaven to 
prolong the life of her lover. Bq*m arrived in time to se*i 
him expire at their feet. The uniortunate lady spent the 
rest of her days in solitude and grief. 

The victonous Russians, having entirely routed the 
Swedes, before they quitted the place, collected a large 
heap of stones and pieces of rock, to render immortal the 
attachment of this noble hero to his country, his glory, 
and his love. x 3 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A DOVE. 
written in the west indies. 

Emblem of peace! (hdart-soothing power,) 

To recollection dear. 

Whose plaintive song, in thought’s dull hour. 

So oft hath charmed my ear ; 

Now, felled by Death’s untimely view. 

Beneath the green sod laid,— 

, Accept this grateful tribute due. 

Unto thy memory paid ! 

The gifts we oft in vain ascribe 
Our intellective race. 

Sweet harmonist! of humbler tribe. 

In thee I seem to trace : 

For thou, unlike a fickle crew. 

Which marks our modern day. 

To feeling and to friendship true, 

A willing guest did’st stay. 

Within thjr pure unsullied breast. 

Nor differing passions strove; 

By gentleness and peace possest. 

And undissembled Jove. 

Ah! had my skilless aid, bestowed. 

Availed thy little frame, 

I should not now, o’er this abode. 

Thy artless praise proclaim;— 

But vainly’s man’s enlightened power 
Exerted, oft, to save :— 

So fall, at their appointed hour, 

The tyrant and the slave ! 

No haggard elf, (as poets feign,) 

That haunts the opening glade. 

Shall nightly lea4*tier grisly train 
Where thou art mouldering laid; 

Nor traveller, should he chance to stray. 

With weary footsteps, near,— 

At passing, shall refuse to pay 
The tribute of a tear. oogle 

Helen Montague M-~, 



THE MISER’S BRIDE* 

(Returned, from page 59.) 

Sir Edward Deloraine, meanwhile, pursued his 
walk in the park, stopping only to admire the diversified 
prospect of hill and dale, as they arose in various beauties 
to his view. He had passed the boundaries of the park, 
and entered a small but beautiful wood, which skirted 
the domain, while the umbrageous foliage of the trees 
shielded him from the vivid rays of the sun, now darting 
in noon-day radiance on the earth. A white marble pa¬ 
vilion, situated in the centre of the thicket, appeared to 
invite him to repose; and he approached it with the de¬ 
sire of entering what to him seemed the most beautiful 
building he had ever seen. Three steps of Parian marble, 
on each side of which bloomed a variety of exotics and 
valuable flowering shrubs, led to a handsome portico, 
supported by four pillars, which were entwined with a 
beautiful creeping rose-tree. The spotless colour of the 
pillars was elegantly contrasted by the dark green foliage 
and blushing flowers which perfumed with balmy sweet¬ 
ness the gentle gale. Inside was a small, but superbly 
furnished, apartment, in which was a collection of 
books, various magnificent instruments of music, 'and 
several elegantly decorated couches; and the dazzling 
purity of its unsullied whiteness shone more conspicu¬ 
ously from the rich drapery which shadowed the win¬ 
dows, formed of crimson satin, intermingled with gold. 
4-t the opposite side of this voluptuous retreat was a nar¬ 
row passage; and Deloraine, after a due portion of admi¬ 
ration of the outward apartment, prepared to inspect the 
interior. Crossing the pavilion, he entered the avenue: 
it seemed of considerable length, and, as he proceeded, 
the colour of the marble, from being of a brilliant white¬ 
ness, gradually became more sombre, till it terminated in 
a dark slate hue ; instead, too, of the sides being smooth, 
as before, they grew rugged; and, at length, a sudden 
turning brought him into a place that formed a striking 
contrast to the spot which he had just left. It was a 
grotto, the sides, roof, and floor of which were inlaid with 
-various pieces of glittering spar, sea-weed, and shells. 
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disposed in fantastic forms; four windows of stained 
glass cast a pale and solemn light around; small banks 
of moss formed the only seats, and a rude table of sh 11s 
the sole ornament, of this place. No sound was to be 
heard except the distant daslung of a waterfall, and the 
rippling of a small brook, which emptied itself into a 
white marble basin, round which were planted violets 
and primroses; and there the modest lily of the valley 
hung its head of snow, matched only by the colour of the 
basin it overhung. 

The grotto opened into a small vale, completely sur* 
rounded by an impervious thicket of trees, which, ad* 
mitting but the softened rays of the glorious luminary of 
day, gave additional solemnity to the solitude of the place. 
A pleasure-boat was fastened to the side of the brook, 
ana Sir Edward was advancing to the side of the little 
bark, when he was transfixed at the sight of a being who 
seemed to his entranced fancy the celestial resident of 
what he now conceived a fairy palace. .On a turf-raised 
couch, partially covered with moss, reclined the form of 
a female, in a soft slumber. A profusion of dark brown 
fiair, which fell in natural ringlets over her fair and open 
brow, was negligently thrown back, and revealed to the 
gaze of the entranced Deloraine a countenance so soft, so 
sweet, so expressive of almost infantine innocence ; while 
a smile of such ingenuousness parted her beautiful coral 
lips, and just disclosed to view teeth of the most pearly 
hue. One white and beautifully polished arm hung list¬ 
lessly by her side—the other supported her finely-formed 
head; her garb was white, but of the coarsest texture; 
and a small straw hat, equally humble, lay at her feet, as 
also a landscape, to which she had apparently just given 
the finishing touch. By the bank, at her side, lay a 
guitar. Indeed the appearance of the whole gave to Sir 
Edward 1 * fancy the idea of a Psyche, or a Hebe, a very 
goddess of youth, of health, and beauty. 

Eelpraine took up the landscape ; it was drawn most 
exquisitely, and he felt his curiosity strongly excited to 
discover how one apparently so humble could have be¬ 
come mistress of ao elegant an accomplishment. Some 
verses, top, at the hack, were written with taste and feel- 
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ing. Sir Edward continued gazing till a slight movement 
of the sleeping fair-one- aroused him from his admiring 
reverie, and warned him to retire, ere his appearance 
should alarm the unconscious maid. He therefore re¬ 
treated into the grotto, and, placing himself at one of the 
windows, he could, unobserved, gaze on the enchantress. 
On her awaking, she rose from her recumbent position \ 
and, having spent a few moments in arranging her waving 
tresses, she took up the guitar, and, after a brief prelude, 
commenced an air, with a voice of such pathos and me¬ 
lody, that Deloraine feared to breathe, lest the whole, 
like some celestial vision, should disappear. But, if he 
was before entranced, how was his admiration increased 
when he beheld-the bright but quickly varying colour of 
her blushing cheeks, the beaming scintillations of her dark 
expressive eye, and listened to the soul-subduing sweet¬ 
ness of her magic voice ! She ceased, then again began 
to carol a lively air, and then, starting up from her moss- 
covered seat, sprang into the boat, and, guiding it down 
the silver stream, instantly disappeared from the sight of 
the enraptured Deloraiue. The melody of her voice still 
rang in his ears, the beauty of her form still flitted before 
his eyes, and a considerable time elapsed ere he awoke 
to the consciousness of the necessity of returning to the 
abbey. When he was at last aroused from his reverie, 
he discovered that the landscape still remained in his 
grasp : he placed it on the seat, but felt reluctant to part 
with it j he hesitated, then began to retreat; but again 
cast a lingering look behind; his steps faltered, he re¬ 
traced them, and the next moment the landscape was 
safely deposited in the throbbing bosom of Sir Edward 
Deloraine, who slowly bent his course towards the abbey. 

The Earl of Castleton was the first to enter the dining¬ 
room, determined vigilantly to scrutinize the looks and 
deportment of his sister. Not a trace of emotion, how¬ 
ever, appeared on her features; her beautiful, though 
haughty brow, was completely placid; not for a moment 
did she lose her self-possession, nor shrink one instant 
from the inquiring eye of her brother, whose bosom was 
painfully awake to the conviction that Lady Emmeline 
must indeed be an adept in dissimulation, to have so 
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completely effaced every trace of her recent humifrati 
from her countenance. The repast was an unusually 
silent one; the earl was too much occupied with uneasy 
thoughts to mark the absent and estranged manners of 
his guest, to whose fancy incessantly appeared the fair 
nymph of the grotto. The countess, too, had evidently 
been weeping. She mourned over the blighted prospects 
of her adopted chilli, while her heart warmly assented to 
the tribute of praise she could not avoid bestowing on her 
filial reverence and affection. Thus all were absorbed in 
reverie, till aroused by a sarcastic observation from Lady 
Emmeline; and then a faint but vain attempt was made 
by all to resume their wonted spirits. Her ladyship now 
indignantly observed that she would not intrude any 
longer, but leave them to enjoy their stupidity. Her re¬ 
solution was, however, prevented by the entrance of a 
servant, with a letter splendidly emblazoned with a coat 
of arms as large as a dollar. It was from an uncle of the 
earl, who had resided for some time in Germany, and 
was for the purpose of introducing to them the bearer, of 
whom it spake in the highest terms, as an amiable and 
rich nobleman. 

On perusing this epistle, the earl instantly descended 
to receive his noble guest, and present him to his family. 
The Baron Wiilinghurst was what might be termed a 
good-looking man, about thirty years of age. In his man¬ 
ners there was evidently a forced dignity, and a con¬ 
strained style of behaviour ; there seemed also about him 
an habitual restlessness, a quick movement of the eye, as 
if he every moment expected something unpleasant to 
occur. He possessed a deal of local information, but his 
egotism was intolerable. In short, he was scon consi¬ 
dered by the family as no acquisition, if we except the 
Lady Emmeline, into whose good graces he quickly con¬ 
trived to ingratiate himself, by administering large por¬ 
tions of the most fulsome flattery. Notwithtsandmg all 
the efforts of the earl, the evening passed very dully away. 
Music, it is true, was resorted to; but Castletons mind 
was not in unison with the concord of sweet sounds; and 
to Sir Edward Deloraine it appeared doubly harsh and 
discordant, when contrasted with the dulcet melody from 
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the rubyHps of the lovely Btranger. The hour of retire¬ 
ment was, therefore, a relief to most of our little party; 
and, with the exception of Sir Edward Deloraine, all were 
toon buried in the soft oblivion of sleep. 

Day after day now elapsed without any iucident, if we 
except the increasing attention of the baron towards the 
Lady Emmeline, and her evident approbation of him. She 
chatted, laughed, walked, and played at chess with him; 
and so open was his admiration of her ladyship, that the 
earl thought it necessary to intimate to him that his 
sister was engaged. But that effected no difference in 
their conduct. The earl then remonstrated with his sister: 
he was heard in indignant silence, and answered with 
scorn. Thus, finding every effort unavailing, he ardently 
looked forward to the termination of the baron’s visit. 
Meantime, Deloraine’s fancy still clung to the memory of 
the fair nymph of the grotto : he, indeed, argued with 
himself on his absurdity and folly in thus suffering a 
stranger to engross so much of his thoughts, and he re¬ 
solved to banish her from bis recollection; but he argued 
and resolved in vain. A thousand times he found him¬ 
self gazing on the drawing, and he had read and re-read 
the accompanying lines till every syllable was impressed 
in iueflfacable characters on his memory. He had fre¬ 
quently visited the grotto, and roved round the country, 
in the hope! that chance would again befriend him, but 
his search hadbeen fruitless* He several times determined 
to mention the circumstance to Castleton : but the recol¬ 
lection that he was the brother of Emmeline chained his- 
tongue; for well he knew that, in spite of his endeavours,£ f 
the colour would rise in his cheeks, and the throbbing of 
his bosom become perceptible. Finding himself unable 
to speak on the subject with composure, he decided on 
not naming it at all. As lor the earl, though he could not 
avoid noticing the abstraction of Deloraine, he imputed 
it to the evident coquetry of Lady Emmeline; and, though 
it pained his affectionate heart, he forbore to question 
Sir Edward on his melancholy; nor did he for one 
moment imagine the real truth. 

The spell cast over the jocund spirits of Deloraine was 
all at once dispelled by a conversation which took place 
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between the earl and his sister. *1 have a great mind, 
Henry/ said Lady Emmeline playfully—(for Lady Emme¬ 
line did condescend sometimes to unbend to her brother) 
—* I have a great mind to turn match-maker. I should 
certainly like to see you enslaved to a fair young friend of. 
mine, who has just, or at least about a fortnight since, 
arrived in this neighbourhood. You could scarcely, I 
think, avoid loving her; she is universally admired.* 

* Indeed! And pray who may this phoenix be, who is on 
such friendly terms with my sister, and yet does not visit at 
the abbey ?* * She is indeed a phoenix, Henry ; an or¬ 

phan of rank, young and beautiful/ (Sir Edward listened 
attentively,) ‘ and accomplished; she dances like a Grace, 
plays like St. Cecilia herself, sings like m, angel, draws 
beautifully, writes poetry, and reads ivh ease, spirit, 
and energy/ It is herself, thought Deloraine ; there 
cannot be two alike. * Hold, hold, Emmeline! one half 
of the accomplishments which you have named is 
enough to bewilder my poor brain ; and now pray name 
the lady.’ * Edith O’Connor, a protegS of Lady 
Constantia Valency/ Lord Castleton sprang from, 
his seat; a deep crimson flushed over his cheek, 
and tinted his very forehead with a burning glow. 1 1 
cannot think, Lady Emmeline/ he said resentfully,* you 
have intentionally offended me; but never, never would 
Henry, Earl of Castleton, so far forget the dignity of 
his rank, and the responsibility of his station, as to sully 
the bright fame of his ancestors by uniting himself with 
a proteg6 of his misguided father’s paramour! Be it 
understood. Lady Emmeline, that the name of this infer¬ 
nal woman, this disgrace to her sex, is a forbidden sub¬ 
ject in this house ; not even the name of that fiend shall 
taint the air our mother breathes/ Having said this, the 
earl instantly left the apartment. Lady Emmeline was 
silent from indignation, and Sir Edward earnestly repro¬ 
bated himself for having suffered the unknown to engross 
his mind so much. From that moment Sir Edward De¬ 
loraine recovered his usual animation ; for his delicacy 
recoiled at the idea of fixing his affections on one whom 
his friend considered as unworthy of preference. 

(To be resumed.) 
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THE LADY OF THE HILL. 

Tiie following poem originates in a legend which is 
still popular in many parts of the Highlands of Scotland : 
that a female branch of the noblq family of Douglas con¬ 
tracted an imprudent marriage with a kerne, or mountain 
peasant, who was drowned in the Western Islands, where 
he had escaped for concealment from the persecutions of 
the offended family of his wife. She survived him eighteen 
years, and wandered a maniac over the mountains; where, 
as superstition alleges, she is even now to be seen at day¬ 
break. The stanzas are supposed to be the extempore 
recitations of an old bard to a group of attentive villagers'. 

Poor girl! sh seemed of an unearthly mould, 

A thing sup to the frowns of Fate ; 

But never did my tearful eyes behold 
A maid so fair, and so disconsolate; 

Yet was she once a child of high estate. 

And nursed in splendour, till an envious gloom 
Sunk her beneath its harsh o’erpowering weight, 
Bobbed her pale features of their orient bloom, 

And with a noiseless pace moved onward to the tomb. 

She walked upon the eartji as one who knew 
The dread mysterious secrets of the grave; 

For never o’er her eye of heavenly blue 
lightened a smile; but like the ocean wave 
That roars, unblest with sunshine, through the cave 
Beared in the depth of Snowden, she had flown 
To endless jpaef for refuge; and would rave. 

And tell to the night’s winds her tale unknown, 

Or wander o’er the heath, deserted and alone. 

And when the rain beat hard against the hill. 

And storms rushed by upon their wing of power, 
Lonely she’d jtray beside the bubbling rill. 

Or fearless list the deep-voiced cataract’s roar; 

And, when the tempest’s wrath was heard no more. 
She wandered home, the mountain sod to dress 
With many a wreath, and many a summer flower j— 
And thus she lived, the sister of distress, 

The solitude of love, nursed in the wilderness. 

1895 , VOL. ix. k 
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She was the child of Nature; earth, sea, sky. 
Mountain and cataract, fern-clad hill and dale, 
Possessed a nameless charm in her young eye. 

Pure and eternal, for in Deva’s vale 
Her heart first listened to a lover’s tale, 

Breathed by a mountain kerne; and every scene 
That wantoned blithely in the odorous gale, 

Had oft beheld her lord’s enamoured mien. 

As tremblingly sfie sought each spot where he had been . 

But she is gone! The cold earth is her pillow. 

And o’er her blooms the summer’s sweetest flower ; 
And o’er her ashes weeps the grateful willow 
She loved to cherish in a happier, hour. 

Mute is the voice that breathed from Deva’s bower. 
Chilled is the soul of the neglected rover ; 

We saw the death-cloud in destruction lour 
O’er her meek head; the western waves rolled over 
The corse of him she loved, her own devoted lover. 

But oft, when the faint sun is in the west. 

And the hushed gales along the ocean die. 

Strange sounds re-echo from her place of rest. 

And sink into the heart most tenderly. 

The bird of evening hour, the humming bee. 

And the wild music of the mountain rill. 

Seem breathing sorrow as they murmur by. 

And whispering to the night, while all is still. 

The tale of the poor girl—the * Lady of the Hill.’ 

W. F. D. 


HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 

This edifice, which is the residence of Lord Holland, 
stands on the summit of a gentle slope, at the western 
extremity of Kensington, and about two miles from Hyde 
Park Corner. It is the ancient mansion-house of the 
manor of Abbot's Kensington, and derives its name from 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland. It was erected in 1607, 
by Sir Walter Cope, his father-in-law, is in excellent pre¬ 
servation, and affords a good specimen of the singular, 
but not unpicturesque, architecture of that period. It is 
in the form of a half H; and the material of which it is 
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constructed is a deep red brick, to which time has given 
great richness of effect. 

By his inauspicious marriage with the Countess Dow¬ 
ager of Warwick and Holland, Addison became possessed 
of this mansion in 1716, and it was here that this inimi¬ 
table essayist and moralist expired. After the death of 
the young Earl of Warwick, in 1721, the estates devolved 
to the father of the present Lord Kensington, who was 
maternally descended from Robert Rich, Earl of War¬ 
wick. By him they were sold, about the year 1762, to 
the Right Honorable Henry Fox, who was subsequently 
created Lord Holland. Here were passed most of the 
early years of the great orator and statesman, Charles 
James Fox. The present owner, who is a man of talents 
and learning, is no unworthy successor of the former ce¬ 
lebrated inhabitants of this dwelling. 

The apartments are in general capacious and well-pro¬ 
portioned. The library, which was originally fitted up 
as a picture-gallery, is one hundred and five feet in 
length, and contains an extensive and valuable collection 
of books. In the gilt room, over the fire-place, are some 
emblematical figures, in the style of F. Cleyn, under 
whose superintendence the principal embellishments of 
the interior were executed. It also contains several busts, 
most of which are from the chisel of Nollekens. In the 
other apartments are many excellent portraits, and some 
fine pictures, among which are two admirable landscapes 
by Salvator Rosa. 

The grounds belonging to Holland House consist of 
about three hundred acres, of which between sixty and 
seventy are laid out as pleasure-gardens. In the latter 
is a rural seat, over which Lord Holland has inscribed 
the following lines, in compliment to his friend, the 
author of * The Pleasures of Memory— 

‘ Here Rogers sat—and here for ever dwell 
With me, those Pleasures which he sung so well/ 

From the situation of the house, on the summit of a 
gentle eminence, which slopes down both in the back and 
front, it commands agreeable prospects over the surround¬ 
ing country; and it stands at a sufficient distance from 
k 2 
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the high road to be entirely free from the two nuisances 
of dust and noise. In its groves the song of the night¬ 
ingale is to be enjoyed in all its enchanting perfection 
during the summer nights. 


THE MAD GIRL OF ST. JOSEPH’S. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

‘ It was two o’clock in the morning, the almost ex¬ 
hausted lamp in the court-yard gave but a glimmering 
light, and I was retiring to my apartment, when I 
thought I heard a noise at the foot of the staircase. I 
called out twice, “ Who’s there? what are you about 
there ?” and was answered by a soft and touching voice: 

“ It is I; don’t you see that I am waiting for him V* As 
I was not the person expected, I was walking away, 1 

when the same voice called to me. “ Pray come here, 
but don’t make a noise.” I approached, and near the 
last step, behind the pillar, perceived a young woman 
dressed in white, with a black sash, and with her hair 
fallen in disorder on her shoulders. “ I never did you 
harm,” said she; “pray do not hurt me. I have 
touched nothing; I am here in a comer, where I cannot 
be seen : this injures nobody—but don’t say any thing 
about it: don’t mention it to him.—He’ll come down pre¬ 
sently—I shall see him, and then I’ll go away.” 

* My surprise increased at every word; and I tried, 
in vain, to recollect this unfortunate creature. Her voice 
was perfectly unknown to me; as well as whatever I 
could discover of her person. She continued to speak; 
but her ideas became so confused, that I could discover 
nothing but the disorder of her head, and the distress 
of her heart. 

* I interrupted her, and endeavoured to bring back her 
attention to our situation.—“ If somebody else,” said I, 

“ had seen you before I did at the foot of the staircase ?”— 

“ Ah! ” said she, “ I see very well that you do not know 
all.—He alone is somebody—and when he goes away, he 
does not, like you, listen to all he hears: he only hears 
her who is above. Formerly it was I; now it is she.— 
But itr will not last. Oh! no, no, it will not last!” 
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* At these words she took a medallion from her hosom 
and seemed to examine it with much attention. 

* A moment after we heard a door open; and a servant 
holding a light at the top of the balustrades enabled mo 
to distinguish a young man, who tripped lightly down 
stairs. 

* As he passed, his hapless victim was seized with an 
universal trembling: and scarcely had he disappeared, 
when the rest of her strength forsook her, and she fell on 
the lower step, behind the pillar that concealed ns. I 
was going to call for assistance, but the fear of exposing 
her prevented me; and 1 took the poor creature senseless 
in my arms. The shotting of the door above was then 
heard. She started at the noise, and seemed to revive a 
little. 1 held her hands in one of mine, and with the. 
other supported her head. She tried to speak; but the 
sounds she endeavored to utter were stifled by her grief. 
We remained some time in silence,, which I did not dare 
to interrupt; when, at last, having entirely recovered the. 
use of her senses, she said to me, in a soft and faltering 
voice, M Ah 11 see very well I ought to have warned you* 
The accident that has just happened to me must nave 
made you uneasy ; for you are good and kind; you must 
have been afraid, and I am not surprised at it. 1 was 
like you ; I was afraid too when I found myself in thin 
situation; I thought X was going to die. And X feared 
it, for that would have deprived me of the only means o£ 
seeing him, which is all that I have left. But l have 
found out—yes, I have found out that.I cannot die. Just 
now, when he passed by, I left myself to go to him I If 
he died, I should die too—but without that it is impossi¬ 
ble. We only die where we live j and it is not in myself, 
but in him, that I exist, 

“ Some time ago I was mad t—Oh! yes, very mad 
indeed ! and that will not surprise, as it was in the be¬ 
ginning of bis going up this staircase. My reason is now 
returned. Every thing goes and comes; and so does 
that. This medallion, which you see, restored it to me : 
it is a portrait; but it is not that of my friend. What 
good would that do? He is very well already, he has no 
occasion to improve—he has nothing to alter. If you did 
k 3 
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but know whose portrait it is I It is the wicked woman's 
above stairs—The cruel creature! What trouble has she 
given me sitace she approached my heart!—It was so 
content! so happy !—but she has deranged and destroy¬ 
ed all !—One day—I recollect it very well—I happened 
to go alone into my friend's room.—Alas! he was no 
longer there!—I found this portrait on his table; I took 
it; ran away with it; and since that I am better.'* 
After saying this, she began to laugh; talked of the pub¬ 
lic walks, of phaetons, and of horses, and I once more 
perceived a total confusion in her ideas. 

* Some moments after, when she left off speaking. I 
drew nearer to her; and asked. “ Why she preserved, 
with so much care, the portrait of the wicked woman 
above ttairs V ' 

u How1" answered she, “ what! you do not know ?— 
Why, it is my only hope;—I take it every day, put it by 
the side of my looking-glass, and arrange my' features 
like hers. I begin already to be a little like her; and, 
by taking pains, I shall resemble her exactly. I will 
then go and see my friend; he will be satisfied with me, 
and will no longer be obliged to go to her above stairs. 
For, except that , I am sure hfe likes me best. Only think 
on what trifles our happiness depends ! on some features 
which he found no longer disposed to his liking. Why 
did he not say so 1 —I would have done what I do now; 
and he would not have been obliged to apply to a stran¬ 
ger. Nothing was more easy, and it would have saved 
us both a great deal of trouble; but without doubt he did 
net think of it. 

“ Every evening I wait at the foot of the staircase; he 
never comes down before the convent bell has struck two ; 
and then, as I can't see, I count the beatings of my poor 
heart.—Since I have been in the possession of the por¬ 
trait, I count every day some pulsations less.—But it ia 
late, and I must go from hence—Adieu!" I accompa¬ 
nied her to the street-door. As soon as she was with¬ 
out, she turned to the left, and I walked on some 
paces with her. She then suddenly fixed her eyes on 
the stream of light which the lamps formed before us. 
“ You see all these lamps,” said she; “ they areagi- 
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tatedt by every breath of air:—it is the same with my 
heart—it bams like them:—but they consume, and I 
bum for ever.” 

• I continued to follow her. “ Stop!” said she again; 
** return home: I carry away with me a part of your 
sleep; and I am to blame, for sleep is very sweet; it is 
even so to me—l see in it what is past.” 

' I feared to afflict her by insisting any longer, and left 
her. However, my fear that some accident might hap¬ 
pen to her made me follow her with my eyes, as I 
walked on gently behind. She soon stopped at a little 
door, went in, and shut it after her. I then returned 
home, my mind and heart equally agitated, and this un¬ 
fortunate creature continually before my eyes. I re¬ 
flected on the cause of her misfortune; and some regret— 
and the remembrance of some past circumstances—were 
mingled with my tears. I was too much affected to hope 
for rest; and, while waiting for day-light, wrote down 
this scene to which J had been witness.’ 


THE PICTURE* 

FROM THE GREEK. 

Oh how unequal is the painter’s art 
To reach the glowing picture of the heart. 

To catch the roseate graces of my fair, 

* Her eyes’ blue languish, and her golden hair !* 
First paint the gorgeous day-star’s beam divine. 
Then may your imaged Lydia equal mine. M. 

EPITAPH, 

FROM THE FRENCH* 

Young beauties, tempted here, in spring. 

To press the herbage green within these bowers. 

Like yours, my May of life was strewed with flowers; 
My sports like yours, that know no hidden sting. 
Love lulled my heart with visions bright and fair, 

And Hymen seem’d to claim me in my bloom; 

An instant gave my gilded hope to air— 

What now is mine 1 —The tomb. B. 

+ In France the lamps are suspended on lines across the streets. 
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LA REVERIE. 

*Tia sweet at eve’s still dewy hour to rove, 

Calm, silent Contemplation, led by thee 5 

And at my other side the nymph I love, 

In gentlest mood, soft-whispering Poesy. 

’Tis sweet to gaze on the bright Queen of Heaven, 
Her starry court and deep blue canopy ; 

And dream the dreams, to mortal lip not given 
Words to express their deep intensity. 

I love to sit on a sunny bank. 

Scarce shaded by an embowering tree, 

’Mid daisies, violets, cowslips, rank 
And choked by their own luxuriancy; 

With my own mmd that dreamy blank. 

Imagination loves to see: 

And then she comes, and o’er it wreathes 
Colours, whose glow no art can reach; 

And in my ear such strains she breathes. 

As music’s god alone could teach* 

Then Inspiration comes, with eye of fire. 

Dazzling my eager orbs with floods of light; 

Yet scarcely has she swept my offered lyre. 

When the sweet vision flies my enraptured sight. 

Imagination swift pursues her track. 

And rests with her, at last, in Fame’s abode; 

When Hope appears, to gently woo them back. 

Or lures to follow j— 8 miles-—and points the road. 

' Cathakink. 

Cfje EoUrt. 

FASHIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Wat kino Dress.— -High dress of murrey-coloured 
gros de Naples, with antique trimming next the feet, 
headed by three distinct rouleaux. Pamela hat of white 
watered gros de Naples, trimmed with gauze, blond, 
sprigs of heliotropes, and small early roses. Gold neck- 
chain, and glass. 
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correspond with the colours of the flowers. A white ri¬ 
band, striped with shaded lilac, harmonizes well with a 
bouquet of white roses, or one striped with shades of 
yellow, with a bouquet of yellow ranunculuses. White 
marabout feathers are seen on a few carriage hats: the 
large summer hat of Leghorn is simply tied down with 
riband. 

The hair continues to be arranged in large curls round 
the face: young persons have the hinder tresses braided, 
or formed into light bows; they have very little other 
ornament; a richly ornamented diadem comb, a few 
bows of riband, ears of corn, or flowers, are the sole em¬ 
bellishments adopted this summer. Small dress caps 
are worn by married ladies, of gauze and blond, orna¬ 
mented with detached bouquets of flowers. Dress hats, 
hat toques, and Russian caps, are more prevalent in 
evening parties, and at fetes champetre, than turbans, 
though the latter are still worn by many very elegant 
females. 

The most approved colours are lavender grev, straW- 
colour, shaded green, rose-colour, and ethereal blue. 

Parisian Fashions. —The ball dresses worn in the 
country are now white, and have short sleeves, with 
sashes d la Leonide , that is, with very long ends. Printed 
muslins are much in favour at the theatres, with white 
canezou spencers, the sleeves of which have six or seven 
wristbands on the narrow part of the arm. A petticoat 
of ponpeau-coloured Barege, with a white canezou of Or¬ 
gandy, is much admired; as is a wrapping pelisse trim¬ 
med with bias folds of crepe-lisse of cherry-colour. The 
dress-makers now place flounces under the bias folds on 
the borders of gowns, which produce a very good effect. 
Some dresses are ornamented with rows of embroidery in 
colours, between each of which is a narrow flounce; both 
the embroidery and the flounces are in festoons. The 
bodies are in the form of a heart, and cross over from the 
right shoulder, beneath the left arm, and again, vice 
versd. 

Canezou spencers of muslin or Organdy are quite the 
rage for out door costume; they are cut in bias, and are 
trimmed all round with a full quilling of tulle ; they are 
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surmounted by a small round collar, in puffs; between 
each puff is a fan ornament of lace; but this lace is very 
narrow: some canezous have three small pelerine col¬ 
lars, one £.bove the other. The canezous are generally 
worn over coloured dresses. Fichus of striped and che¬ 
quered silks are much in request over high dresses of 
white jacconot; they are not crossed over the bosom, but 
hang down on each side of the bust Some canezous are 
made like hussar^spencers, with four or five rows of small 
buttons in front. Bayadere scarfs are much worn over 
muslin blouses. 

Chip hats are lined with gros de Naples J the brims of 
these hats are very broad, and almost fiat; they are v 
worn with the strings floating loose, and often without 
either strings or lappets. White hats of gros de Naples 
are lined with straw-colour, or light blue; they are or¬ 
namented with flowers the colour of the lining. The 
most fashionable bonnets are of pale yellow, the material 
watered gros de Naples: they are ornamented with three 
rosettes of riband, the colour of the lees of wine or of 
shaded green. Flowers are much worn on straw hats; 
and, when they are ornamented with feathers, they are 
grouped together in a small tuft in front, while another 
on each side falls partly over the brim. 

The Apollo’s knot on the heads of the young French 
ladies is quite on the summit of the head, and more ele¬ 
vated than formerly: gauze ribands, of all colours, are 
entwined among the hair, or placed in bows. Basque 
toques are much in favour for dress parties; they are of 
white gauze, and are bordered with gold lace, while a 
bow of gold gauze riband is placed in the centre. Dress 
hats, of white gros de Naples, ornamented with roses, 
are much admired at all the rural bails. 

The most fashionable reticule is named sac it la du- 
chesse; it is in the form of a lyre, and it has two divi¬ 
sions ingeniously formed in the inside, to contain those 
objects that it may be desirfius to keep apart. 

The most approved colours are a shaded green, called 
Charles the Tenth’s green, which is shaded from a bottle- 1 

green to the brightest sea-green ; pearl grey, straw- co¬ 
lour, ethereal blue, pink, African brown, and lilac. 
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EARL SPENCER’S HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S PLACE. 

Among the numerous mansions which adorn that 
which is called the court end of the metropolis, there are 
few which have a more striking appearance than the 
dwelling of Earl Spencer. It stands at the bottom of 
St. James’s Place, on the left-hand side. The front, 
which looks into the street is plain, but elegant. The 
principal front, however, is that which looks into the 
Green Park. It is this which forms the subject of our 
wood engraving. Over the offices is a terrace, with 
balustrades, above which rises the building, which has 
seven windows in front. The order is Doric. The sum¬ 
mit is crowned by statues and urns The effect of the 
whole is grand; out architectural critics have not failed 
to discover defects. * The pediment in front/ says Mal- 
ton, ‘ is too lofty, aud has not the ,grace and majesty of 
the low Grecian pediment. The order should have had 
a greater elevation, sufficient to have included two ranges 
of windows, or it should not have been returned on the 
sides of the building.' 

The interior is fitted up in a style of chaste elegance, 
and contains some good pictures. The library, which is 
thirty feet by twenty-five, is beautifully ornamented, and 
has a fine chimney-piece of polished white marble. His 
lordship's collection of books is one of the most valuable 
in England: he is well known as a collector who pos¬ 
sesses admirable taste and judgment, and he spares no 
expense in procuring the scarcest works 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

(Resumed from page 87.) 

About tlie falling of the first snow, our housekeeper 
had the whole mansion swept and scoured, the cobwebs 
brushed, the windows washed, the floors sanded, the 
shutters opened, and every thing put in readiness for the 
reception of her lord, who soon afterwards made his apt- 
pearance, followed by a peacock train of servants, a 
troop of horses, and a loud cry of hounds. The arrival 
of the Templar raised little curiosity in Matilda; her 
work in the kitchen had grown so upon her hands, that 
she had not a moment to gape after him. One morning, 
as she was drawing water at the well, he accidentally 
passed by her; and his appearance kindled sensations 
in her bosom, -to which it had hitherto been an entire 
stranger. She beheld a young man, whose beauty ex¬ 
ceeded the fairest of her dreams. The sparkling of his 
eye, the good humour that lighted up his features, his 
flowing hair, half concealed by the plumes that oversha¬ 
dowed his soldier’s hat, his firm step, and the grace of 
his whole demeanour, acted so powerfully on her heart, 
that the blood moved with increased velocity along her 
veins. She notv, for the first time, felt tlie degraded 
station to which an untoward fate had reduced her ; and 
this sentiment was a heavier load than the large pitcher. 
She returned, deeply musing, to the kitchen, and, for the 
first time since she had begun to exercise her culinary 
functions, oversalted all the soup, an oversight which 
drew down upon her a severe reprimand from the house¬ 
keeper. The handsome knight hovered about her ima¬ 
gination day and night: she was continually longing to 
see him ; and whenever she heard the sound of his spurs, 
as he crossed the court-yard, she was sure to discover a 
want of water in the kitchen, and ran with the pitcher in 
her hand to the well; though the stately cavalier never 
once Condescended to bestow a glance upon her. 

Count Conrad seemed to exist merely for the purpose 
of pleasure. He attended every banquet and rejoicing 
in the city, which, from its commerce with the Venetians, 
was become rich and luxurious. One day there was a 
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tilting-match at the ring: the next a tournamenti the 
third a mayor's feast. Nor was there any scarcity of 
dances at the town-hall, in the market-place, and in 
every street. Here the noblemen toyed and frolicked 
with the citizens’ daughters; occasionally presenting 
them with gold rings and silken stuffs. By carnival time 
this tumult of dissipation had arisen to its highest pitch : 
but Miss Matilda had no share in the festivity ; she sate 
all day in the smoky kitchen, and wept till her pining 
eyes became sore, constantly bewailing the caprice of 
Fortune, which heaps a profusion of the joys of life over 
her favorites, while from others she greedily snatches 
every instant of cheerfulness. Her heart was heavy: she 
knew not why, for she had no suspicion that Love had 
taken up his abode there. This restless inmate, who 
throws every house where he lodges into confusion, whis¬ 
pered every day a thousand romantic schemes into her 
bead, and every night busied her fancy with bewitching 
dreams. She was now walking arm in arm with the 
Templar in a delicious garden : now she was immured in 
the sanctuary of a cloister. The count was standing at 
the gate, longing to converse with her, but the strict 
abbess would not grant permission. Sometimes he was 
leading her out to opei#a festive dance. These enchant¬ 
ing dreams were very often suddenly cut short by the 
jingling of Mother Gertrude’s Bunch of keys, with which 
it was her custom to rouse the sleeping household be¬ 
times. However, the ideas spun by imagination during 
the night served to amuse her thoughts by day. 

Love eschews no dangers: he surmounts hills and pre¬ 
cipices ; hops over the profound abyss ; makes his way 
across the Lybian desert; and upon the back of the 
white bull crosses the foaming ocean. The enamoured 
Matilda formed project afteT project, till at last she fell 
upon a scheme to realize the fondest of her dreams. She 
had still her godmother the Naiad’s musk-ball safe: she 
had never felt any desire to open it, and make an essay 
of its power to gratify her wishes. She now resolved to 
try the experiment. The citizens of Augspurg had, about 
this time, prepared a sumptuous banquet in compliment 
to the Emperor Frederic, on the birth of his son, Prince 
l 2 
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Maximilian. The rejoicings were to continue three days. 
Innumerable prelates and nobles were invited. Each day 
there was a tournament, and a rich prize for the victor: 
each evening the most beautiful damsels danced with the 
knights till break of day. Count Conrad did not fail to 
attend these festivities; each time he was the favorite of 
the matrons and virgins. No one, indeed, could hope to 
share his lawful love, for he was a Templar; neverthe¬ 
less, he was the object of all their good wishes—he waa 
so handsome, and danced so charmingly. 

Matilda had come to the resolution of sallying forth 
in quest of adventures on this occasion. After she had 
arranged the kitchen, and every thing was quiet in the 
house, she retired to her bed-chamber, and, washing 
away the tawny varnish with sweet-scented soap, called 
the lilies and roses of her complexion into new bloom. 
She then took the musk-ball in her hand, and wished for 
a new gown, as rich and elegant as Fancy could form, 
with all its appurtenances. On screwing off the top, a 
piece of silk issued out, expanding itself, and rustling all 
the while, as if a stream of water was gushing on her lap. 
On examination it proved a full-dress, fitted up with 
every little article: the gown fitted as exactly as if it had 
been cast on her body. While she was putting it on, she 
felt that internal exultation which girls always experi¬ 
ence when they adorn themselves for the sake of the other 
sex, and spread out their dangerous meshes. Her vanity 
was fully gratified as she took a survey of her dress, and 
she was perfectfy content with herself. Accordingly she 
did not defer a moment longer the execution of her stra¬ 
tagem. She thrice whirled round the magic ball, saying, 

‘ In sleep profound 
Each eye be drowned.* 

Instantly a deep slumber fell upon the whole household, 
not excepting the vigilant housekeeper and the Janus at 
the door. Matilda glided in a moment out of the house, 
passed unseen along the streets, and stepped into the 
ball-room with the air of one of the Graces. The charm¬ 
ing new figure raised great admiration among the com¬ 
pany ; and along the lofty gallery, which encircled the 
ball-room, there arose a general whisper, as when the 
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parish-clerk in his desk has just pronounced the last 
Amen. Some admired the elegance of the stranger's 
person, others the fashion of her dress: others inquired 
who she was, and whence she came ; but on these points 
no one could satisfy hi3 neighbour’s curiosity. Among 
the noble knights who crowded to take a peep of the un¬ 
known damsel, the Templar was far from hindmost. He 
was nothing less than a woman-hater; and, though an 
exact connoisseur in the sex, he thought he had never 
beheld a sweeter person, nor a more happy physiognomy. 
He approached, and engaged her to dance. She mo¬ 
destly presented her hand, and danced with enchanting 
elegance. Her nimble feet scarce touched the floor, and 
the ease and gracefulness of her movements set every eye 
in rapture. Count Conrad paid his heart for his partner. 
He no more quitted the fair dancer. He said many flne 
things, and pushed his suit with as much zeal £nd ear¬ 
nestness as the most enamoured of our heroes of romance, 
for whom the world becomes too narrow a stage the mo¬ 
ment they aie goaded on by malicious Cupid. Matilda 
was as little mistress of her own heart: she conquered, 
and was vanquished in her turn. Her first essay in love 
was crowned with success equal to her fondest wishes. 
It was not in her power to keep the sympathy of her 
feelings concealed beneath the cloak of female reserve. 
The enraptured Templar soon perceived that he was no 
hopeless lover; his chief anxiety arose from his entire 
ignorance of his charming partner, and how to prose¬ 
cute his suit unless he could discover where she lived. 
But on this subject all inquiries were in vain; she eluded 
every question; and, after all his efforts, he could only 
obtain a promise that she would make her appearance at 
the next night’s ball. He thought to outwit her, in case 
she should forfeit her word, by posting all his servant^ 
on tfle look out to dodge her home; for he supposed her to 
be of Augspurg, while the company, from his unremitting 
attention, concluded that she was a lady of the count’s 
acquaintance. 

'The dawn had already peeped before she could find 
an opportunity of slipping away from the knight, and 
quitting the room; but no sooner had she passed the 
l 3 
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door than she turned her musk-ball thrice round, and 
repeated the spell: 

* Behind me night, before me day. 

That none behold my secret way/ 

By these means she got to her chamber in spite of the 
baron’s night-birds, who did not catch a glimpse of her, 
though they were hovering in every street. No sooner 
had she shut the door behind her than she locked up the 
silken apparel safe in her box, put on her greasy cook’s 
dress, and resumed her ordinary occupations. Mother 
Gertrude, who had been rattling up the rest of the ser¬ 
vants with her bunch of keys, finding Matilda stirring so 
early, bestowed an ungracious compliment on her dili¬ 
gence. 

Never had any day appeared so tedious to the knight 
as that which succeeded the ball. Every hour seemed a 
week: this heart was in perpetual agitation between 
longing impatience and apprehension, lest the inscrutable 
beauty should fail in her engagement; for Suspicion, the 
tiain-bearer of Love, allowed his thoughts as little repose 
as the wind did to the flag that was flying on the tower. 

A t the approach of evening he equipped himself for the ball 
with greater magnificence than the preceding day; the 
three golden rings, the ancient badge of nobility, all beset , 
with diamonds, sparkled in the front of his cravat. He j 
was first at the rendezvous of pleasure, where, having sta¬ 
tioned himself so as to command the entrance, he scru¬ 
tinized every one who came in with the keenness of an 
eagle, expecting, with all the eagerness of impatience, 
the arrival of his Dulcinea. The evening star was already 
advanced high above the horizon before the young lady 
could find time to retire to her chamber, and consider what 
she should do; whether she should extort a second wish 
from the musk ball, or reserve it for some more important 
occurrence of life. The faithful counsellor, Reason, ad¬ 
vised the latter; but Love enjoined the former with such 
impetuosity, that Dame Reason was quite silenced, and 
soon withdrew altogether. Matilda wished for a dress 
of rose-coloured satin, so sumptuously bedecked with 
jewels, that a princess-royal need not be ashamed to wear 
it. The complaisant musk-ball its powers: the 
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apparel exceeded the lady’s expectation; she performed, 
in high spirits, the rites of the toilette, and, by the help 
of the talisman, arrived at the spot where she was so ex¬ 
pected, without having been beheld by mortal eve. She 
appeared far more charming than before. The Templar’s 
heart bounded for joy at the first glimpse of her person* 
A power, as irresistible as the central attraction of the 
globf, hurried him towards her through the vortex of 
dancers; and, as he had now almost given up all hopee 
of seeing her again, he was unable to stammer out the 
effusions of his gladness. In order to regain time to re¬ 
cover himself, and to hide his confusion, he led her out 
to dance, when every couple immediately made way for 
the charming pair. The beautiful stranger, hand in hand 
with the noble knight, floated along, light as the Goddess 
of Spring upon the pinions of Zephyr. 

(To be resumed.) 

STANZAS ON AUTUMN. 

I at my window sit, and see 
Autumn his russet fingers lay 
On every leaf of every tree; 

I c^ll, but Summer will not stay. 

She flies—the boasting goddess flies— 

And, pointing where the espaliers shoot, 

* Deserve ray parting gift,’ she cries— 

* I take the leaves, but not the fruit.* 

Let me the parting gift improve. 

And emulate the just reply, 

As life’s short seasons swift remove. 

Ere fixed in Winter’s frost I lie. 

Health, beauty, vigour, now decline— 

The pride of Summer’s splendid day; 

Leaves with the stem must now resign—. 

The mournful prelude of decay. 

But let fair Virtue’s fruit remain. 

Though Summer with my leaves be fled ; 

Then, not despised, I’ll not complain, 

But cherish Autumn in her stead. 
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THE MISER’S BRIDE. 

(Resumed from page 96.) 

The time was now approaching which had been fixed 
for the union of Lady Emmeline and Deloraine. Yet, 
her ladyship, variable and coquetish, still continued to 
carry On her system of flirtation with the baron, while, on 
his part, Deloraine became daily more absorbed ip me¬ 
lancholy thought. One evening, feeling himself more 
than usually depressed, he wandered forth in the hope 
that the serenity of the rural scene might tranquillize 
his spirits. It was a delightful hour. The gale sighed 
balmily through the foliage; the descending sun shed his 
golden glowing light through crimson clouds, tinting the 
long range of hills with beautiful hues ; the yellow grain, 
that waved around, promised the husbandman an ample 
reward for his toils; the stream murmured musically over 
its pebbly bed; and the birds were pouring forth their 
vesper song of joy and gratitude :—all conspired to plunge 
him into a pleasing reverie. At length he found himself 
on the river’s bank, and at his feet perceived a boat, 
which was fastened to the shore. Almost unconscious 
of what he did, he unloosed the hook that held it, and, 
at the same moment springing into it, suffered it slowly 
to recede from the land. About three miles down the 
river was a stupendous waterfall, towards which the boat 
glided along, unimpeded by the absent Deloraine, till he 
was at last roused from his musing mood by the sound of 
the loud dashing of the foaming torrent. He was now 
rapidly descending towards the cataract, and, aware of 
his impending danger, he, for the first time, sought for 
the oars, to enable him to escape from the peril in which 
he was placed. He sought in vain; no oars were there ; 
and, without the power of giving himself the least assist¬ 
ance, he beheld destruction hovering over his head. He 
shouted for aid, but no answer reached his ear. If he 
threw himself into the river, death was equally inevitable, 
as he cpuld not swim,. The shades of night were fast 
gathering round, and the bark, impelled by the increasing 
velocity of the stream, was rapidly hurrying him to his 
fate. Urged by despair, he once more shouted for help ; 
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but the gloom of the evening would not permit him to 
discover if help was nigh, and the dashing of the water 
prevented him from hearing aught but its sullen roar. 
Deloraine threw himself on his knees, to address that 
Being to whose presence he was hastening. Already was 
he wet through with the spray—already had the water 
entered his boat, and all seemed lost—when a voice close 
to him exclaimed, * Quick, stranger, quick! leap into 
this vessel, or you are lost!’ He beheld a boat by his 
side, sprang into it, and the next moment saw that which 
he had quitted disappear. 

The first aspiration of Deloraine was to Heaven; the 
next to his preserver. * Are you injured V asked the 
stranger, in a low murmuring tone. Deloraine replied 
in the negative. * Thank God! thank God !’ repeated 
his preserver, in the same soft accent. * Take you, then, 
the oars, and row quickly; my strength is almost ex* 
haunted !* Sir Edward obeyed in silence; his heart was 
too full for utterance; and the stranger, whose figure was 
entirely enveloped in a large cloak, appeared to have no 
inclination to speak. 

The moon now rose in majestic radiance, and the my* 
riads of stars which studded the unclouded sky were de* 
lightfully reflected in the clear waters of the unruffled 
stream. The roar of the cataract had died away in dis* 
tance to a gentle murmur. Sir Edward at length en¬ 
treated to know to whom he was indebted, but received 
no other answer than a shake of the head, implying a 
negative, from his deliverer. ‘ Say, then, how can I re¬ 
ward you V exclaimed Sir Edward. * By being more 
careful of your life in future/ responded the stranger, in 
a subdued tone; at the same time drawing his hood still 
more closely, to evade the scrutiny of Deloraine, who at¬ 
tentively, but vainly, gazed on him, to discover if he had 
ever seen him before. 

After having proceeded for some time in silence, the 
stranger requested Deloraine to tow to land, and, as soon 
as he reached it, he sprang on shore with a light and 
agile step. * I would not that we should part thus/ said 
Sir Edward; 1 at least take this purse/ The stranger 
pushed the offering hand from him* * If you will not 
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accept it/ he continued, * at least promise to come to 
Woodville Abbey/ * Woodville Abbey!’ exclaimed the 
stranger. * Yes, youth; you have this night preserved 
the life of Sir Edward Deloraine, and, trust me, you will 
not find him ungrateful/—‘ Sir Edward Deloraine! Have 
I thus indeed been, under the hand of Heaven, instru¬ 
mental in saving the life of the affianced husband of Lady 
Emmeline Clifford V —* You know her, then!’ eagerly 
demanded Deloraine. A quick movement of the head in 
the affirmative displaced the hood entirely from the face, 
and, a bright moonbeam falling on the stranger’s coun¬ 
tenance, the amazed Sir Edward beheld the matchless 
features of the enchanting nymph .of the grotto ! For a 
moment the dark eye of the fair one sank before the 
ardent gaze of his; the glow on her cheek deepened, and 
she hesitated; then, snatching up her cloak, she darted 
off with inconceivable rapidity. Deloraine’s first 1 impulse 
was to follow her; but the sylph-like form had vanished, 
and, cold, wet, and comfortless, he repaired to the abbey. 
On arriving, he proceeded to his chamber, and, pleading 
indisposition as an excuse for not joining the family, he 
sought that repose of which his exhausted frame stood so 
much in need. 

On the following morning the Earl of Castleton, not 
having seen his foster-sister, proposed to Deloraine that 
he should accompany him on a visit to the Miser’s Bride; 
a proposition which was willingly acceded to by him, for, 
independent of the curiosity to behold this much-talked 
of Rosa, he wished not to dwell on the charms of the 
lovely unknown, towards whom gratitude had added an¬ 
other link to the invisible chain in which she was bound 
to his thoughts; and he, who was so soon to become the 
husband of Lady Emmeline, felt it necessary to his peace 
to banish, as much as possible, all thoughts of this fasci¬ 
nating stranger. 

The baron having accompanied Lady Emmeline on a 
short visit to Lady Constantia, the two friends were left 
to take their purposed ramble alone. They had not pro- 
ceeded far when their attention was attracted by a con¬ 
course of people advancing towards them, bearing on a 
sort of rustic litter the insensible body of a female, who 
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had been thrown from the top of a stage, which was on 
its journey to Jyondon. Castleton, whose gentle bosom 
was ever feelingly awake to the dictates of humanity, 
directed the unfortunate woman to be carried to an ad¬ 
jacent cottage, from which he dispatched a messenger to 
the nearest surgeon; and, desiring the cottagers to pay to 
the still senseless sufferer every attention which her situa¬ 
tion demanded, he assured them of an adequate reward. 
The generosity of their young lord was too well known 
for any scruple to be made; and, after waiting the arrival 
of the surgeon, who declared his patient to be very se¬ 
verely injured, but who promised stiictly to attend to her, 
the two friends proceeded on their way. 

The earl, who could not avoid noticing the evident de¬ 
pression of his friend, which he imagined was occasioned 
by the flirtation of Lady Emmeline with the coxcomical 
baron, and unwilling to permit him to indulge thoughts 
which must be prejudicial to his sister, sought by every 
means in his power to divert his gloom, and inspire him 
with a portion of that animation and gaiety to which his 
own bosom ever throbbed responsive. At length he in 
part succeeded. Sir Edward, ashamed of his taciturnity, 
replied sportively to the playful sallies of Castleton, and, 
unaccustomed to conceal aught from his friend, related to 
him his adventure of the last evening ; reserving, how¬ 
ever, that he had ever seen the fair stranger before. 
The concern that Henry felt for the narrow escape of his 
friend may be conceived, but cannot be expressed. At 
the same time he adopted the opinion of Deloraine, that 
the stranger was no other than Edith O’Connor. 

Their converse was now interrupted by their arriving at 
the house of the miser Mordaunt. The miserable appear¬ 
ance of Mordaunt well accorded with the appellation so 
universally bestowed on him. His dress, which was of 
the coarsest texture, was threadbare, and patched and 
darned in various places, so as to bear testimony to the 
industry of his housewife; and the risible faculties of 
Castleton were strongly excited as he whispered Delo¬ 
raine how notable Rosa had been. After the usual com¬ 
pliments, the earl requested Mr, Mordaunt to indulge Sir 
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Edward with a sight of his curious and valuable stores. 
To this the miser gave a pleased assent, and accordingly 
led the way to the apartment dignified by the name of 
the Mordaunt Museum. After having gratified their cu^ 
riosity by an examination of every article worthy of it, 
Castleton produced a beautiful piece of spar, which he 
begged the miser to accept, who received it with evident 
delight, and placed it in a conspicuous part of the mu¬ 
seum. The earl having, as he expressed it, given a sop 
to Cerberus, now requested the pleasure of being intro¬ 
duced to his foster-sister, Mrs. Mordaunt. This was evi¬ 
dently more than the miser expected or wished for, and 
he attempted an excuse ; but Castleton would not have 
paid the visit had he not been desirous to see Rosa, and 
he resolved not to depart ungratified. Reseating himself, 
therefore, he announced his intention of waiting till Mrs. 
Mordaunt was disengaged ; adding, * I a;n very anxious 
to behold Rosa. If I recollect aright, she gave early 
promise of beauty.’ * Why, yes,' responded Mordaunt, 
hesitatingly, and evidently displeased at the allusion to 
Rosa’s beauty, * she is pretty enough, if she were but a 
little more careful; but, oh, my lord! you cannot con¬ 
ceive the trouble those thoughtless girls are to an old 
man like me.'—* I assure you,’ replied his lordship, sar¬ 
castically, * when the information of your marriage with 
Rosa reached me, I absolutely pronounced it impossible 
that a man so prudent, so wise, so considerate, bo care¬ 
ful as yourself, should have encumbered himself with a 
girl so young and thoughtless !’ 

Whether the miser did not like this remark, or the 
tone in which it was uttered, I know not, but he rose 
without replying, and reluctantly ushered them into an 
apartment, where was seated the Miser’s Bride. * Rosa, 
my dear Rosa!' cried Castleton, catching her hand, and 
gazing fondly in her face, * this is indeed a pleasure ! 
How many months, nay, years, have elapsed since we 
last met 1 How you have grown ! But that bright coun¬ 
tenance is still the same.*—* Henry—my lord—this ho¬ 
nour—this unexpected honour—my gratitude,'—stam¬ 
mered the Miser’s Bride, in joyous agitation, while a 
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t6ar dimmed the lustre of her sparkling eye. She was 
interrupted. * Gracious God! my preserver! ’ exclaimed 
Deloraine, and, springing forward, threw himself at her 
feet. Yes, gentle reader, the Nymph of the Grotto, the 
preserver of Deloraine, was the Miser’s Bride. * Rise, 
sir—rise, I entreat, I beg,’ uttered Rosa, while the burn¬ 
ing crimson of her cheek dried the brilliant drop that 
had fallen from the silken lash of her expressive eyes. 
Then, in a low and faltering tone, she added, * That 
posture is not due to me, but to that Being alone who so 
opportunely sent me to your succour.*—* What does this 
mean? What does it mean?’ interposed Mordaunt, in 
an angry tone; then, pushing past Deloraine, and rudely 
seizing the hand of Rosa, he desired her to quit the 
room. This, however, was prevented by Castleton, who 
interfered, and explained the heroism of the Miser's 
Bride. This explanation was so far from taming him, 
that he evinced tenfold rage at her temerity, in presuming 
to ramble out unknown to him. Not all the arguments 
they could use could pacify his fury; he continued to 
storm and rave, till, irritated and disgusted at the scene 
of violence, they quitted the mansion, deeply regretting 
that they were obliged to leave Rosa to endure his bru¬ 
tality. 

During their walk home, Sir Edward expatiated so 
warmly on the beauty and accomplishments of the Miser’s 
Aide, that Castleton could not forbear archly re¬ 
peating the words his friend had before addressed to him. 
c By my word, Delorane,’ said he playfully, ‘ did I not 
know your predilection in favour of my sister, I should 
think, from the bright sparkle of your eye, that you have 
Bestowed your heart on the little ruttic.’ These words 
jarred rather unpleasantly on the ears of Deloraine, and, 
had Castleton at that moment looked up, he must have 
read the emotion of his heart in the deep crimson of his 
glowing face. On arriving at the abbey they repaired to 
the drawing-room, and surprised, in close conference, the 
baron and Lady Emmeline, who, on their entrance, arose 
with a degree of confusion which infused a suspicion into 
the mind of Castleton, and provoked him thoroughly. 
This, however, passed unheeded by Deloraine, whose 
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thoughts were completely occupied by the Miser’s Bfidg. 
His mind seemed bewildered, his sensations were unde- 
finable ; but he felt that he deeply regretted his en¬ 
gagement to Lady Emmeline. The dinner passed ill 
comfortless silence on the part of every one but the 
loquacious baron, who, notwithstanding the repeated 
hints, the cool behaviour, and even haughty manners of 
the earl, still persisted in playing the gallant to her lady¬ 
ship. The countess was seriously indisposed, and 
remained in her own chamber. 

After the repast Lady Emmeline seated herself at the 
piano, and invited Deloraine to join with her in a duet. 
He almost mechanically obeyed, and her ladyship began. 
In the midst of the duet a servant entered, and delivered 
a note to her. No sooner had her eye glanced over the 
superscription than the violence of her emotion became 
visible: she tried in vain to proceed, for her voice failed her, 
her whole frame trembled, and, heedless of the presence 
of others, she tore open the note. Every feature appeared 
convulsed with agony while she read; and, at length, 
she sprang from her seat, and darted from the apartment, 
to the amazement of all around. The first impulse of 
Castleton was to pursue her ladyship, and he instantly 
repaired to her chamber. To his affectionate inquires 
she merely replied that she had been seized with a violent 
head-ache, and she begged him to leave her ; that she 
might try to get some repose ; but her voice was hurried, 
and her manner was embarrassed. The earl, however, 
acceded to her request, though he was extremely' dis¬ 
satisfied at the veil of mystery in which she enveloped 
herself. 

Castletou was not left long to his own reflections. A 
messenger arrived from Rosa, imploring assistance$ the 
miser had been seized with a fit of apoplexy, and she 
had no one whom she could send for a physician. His 
lordship instantly dispatched a man on horseback to the 
neighbouring town ; and, alter having visited the countess, 
he hastened, accompanied by several domestics, to afford 
his aid to the Miser’s Bride. The tears and blessings of 
the grateful Rosa made a deep impression on the mind of 
Castleton ; her gentleness, her attention, and her watch¬ 
ful care of Mordaunt, formed a striking contrast with the 
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unkind neglect of Ladv Emmeline to his invaluabe pa¬ 
rent; and, as he fondly gazed on the beautiful fair one, his 
bosom beat with a truly fraternal affection. The physi¬ 
cian at last came ; but it was too late, every hope was 
over; the Miser’s Bride was now a widow, and was con* 
veyed senseless to her apartment. 

(To be resumed .) 

SONG. 

Can loving father ever prove 
From loving daughter purer love ? 

For him my duteous prayers ascend; 

To him my kindest wishes tend: 

If sickness bid his spirits fly. 

Or blanch his cheek or dim his eye, 

Till health my anxious care relieve, 

How do I, sad one ! droop and grieve! 

Yet, ah ! I own, with conscious shame, 

*Tis mine to love a dearer name. 

Sweet soothing task ! I daily trace 
Affection in a mother’s face ; 

Its rising flush delighted see. 

And catch the sigh that breathes for me. 

Can I thy long, long cares review. 

And cheat affection of its due 1 
No, mother, never!—Saints above 
Feel not the fervour of my love ; 

But still I own, with conscious shame, 

’Tis mine to love a dearer name. 

Oh, Henry, say, my only pride, 

Should tender hearts like these divide ? 

Sure righteous Heaven can ne’er approve; 

Sure mine it calls unhallow’d love ! 

Yet, would the soft parental voice 
Confirm and sanctify my choice— 

Bid me my best affection give 
To him for whom, indeed, I live— 

Than father—mother —dearer name 
Nor heart could wish, nor tongue could frame ! 
Malton , W. 
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ADVICE TO A NEW-MARRIED MAN. 

BY MBS. TIIRALB (AFTERWARDS MRS. PIOZEl). 

I received the news of your marriage with infinite 
delight, and hope that the sincerity with which I wish 
your happiness may excuse the liberty I take in giving 
you a few rules whereby more certainly to obtain it. I 
see you smile at my wrong- headed kindness, and, reflecting 
on the charms of your bride, cry out, in a rapture, thsl 
you are happy enough without my rules. I know you 
are ; but, after one of the forty years which I hope you 
will pass pleasingly together are over, this letter may 
come in turn ; and rules for felicity may not be found un¬ 
necessary, however some of ,them may appear im¬ 
practicable. 

Could that kind of love be kept alive through the mar¬ 
riage state which makes the charms of a single one, the 
sovereign good would no longer be sought for; in the 
union of two faithful lovers it would be found: but reason 
shows us that this is impossible, and experience in¬ 
forms us that it never was so ; we must preserve it as 
long, and supply it as happily, as we can. 

When your present violence of passion subsides, how¬ 
ever, and a more cool and tranquil affection takes its place, 
be not hasty to censure yourself as indifferent, or to 
lament yourself as unhappy: you have lost that only 
which it was impossible to retain; and it were graceless, 
amid the pleasures of a prosperous summer, to regret 
the blossoms of a transient spring. Neither unwarily 
condemn your bride’s insipidity till you have recollected 
that no object, however sublime—no sounds, however 
charming—can continue to transport us with delight when 
they no longer strike us with novelty. The skill to renor 
vate the powers of pleasin g is said indeed to be possessed 
by some women in an eminent degree •, but the artifices of 
maturity are seldom seen to adorn the innocence of youth : 
you have made your choice, and ought to approve it. 

Satiety follows quickly upon the heels of possession ; 
and, to be happy, we must always have something in 
view. The person of your lady is already all your own, 
and will not grow more pleasing in your eyes, I doubt. 
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though the rest of your sex will think her handsomer for 
these dozen years. Turn, therefore, all your attention to 
her mind, which will daily grow brighter by polishing. 
Study some easy science together, and acquire a similarity 
of tastes, while you enjoy a community of pleasure. You 
will by this means have many images in common, and be 
freed from the necessity of separating tp find amusement. 
Nothing isEO dangerous to wedded love as the possibility 
of either being happy out of the company of the other: en¬ 
deavour therefore to cement the present intimacy on every 
side. Let your wife never be kept ignorant of your income, 
your expenses, your friendships, or aversions; let her know 
your very faults, but make them amiable by your virtues; 
consider all concealment as a breach of fidelity ; let her 
never have any thing to find out in your character j and 
remember that, from the moment one of the partners turns 
Spy upon the other, they have commenced a state of 
hostility. 

Seek not for happiness in singularity; and dread a 
refinement of wisdom as a deviation into folly, listen 
not to those sages who advise you always to scorn the 
counsel of a woman, and, if you comply with her requests, 
pronounce you to be wife-ridden. Think not any privations, 
except of positive evil, an excellence; and do not con¬ 
gratulate yourself that your wife is not a learned lady, 
.that she never touches a card, or is wholly ignorant how 
to make a pudding. Cards, cookery, and learning, are 
all good in their places, and may all be used with ad¬ 
vantage. 

With regard to expense, I can only obseive, that the 
money laid out in the purchase of distinction is seldom 
or ever profitably employed. We live in an age when 
splendid fortune and glittering equipage are grown too 
common to catch the notice of the meanest spectator j and, 
for the greater ones, they only regard our wasteful folly 
with silent contempt, or open indignation. This may 
^perhaps be a displeasing reflection, but the following con¬ 
sideration ought to make amends. The age we live in 
pays, I think, peculiar attention to the higher distinctions 
of wit, knowledge, and virtue, to which we may more 
oafely, more cheaply, and more honourably, aspire. 
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The giddy flirt of quality frets at the respect she sees paid 
to Lady Edgecumbe ; and the gay dunce sits pining 
for a partner, while Jones the orientialist leads up the 
ball. 

I said that the person of your lady would' not grow 
more pleasing to you; but pray let her never suspect that 
it grows less so. That a woman will pardon an affront to 
her understanding much sooner than one to her person is 
well known ; nor will any of us contradict the assertion. 
All our attainments, all our arts, are employed to gain 
and keep the heart of man; and what mortification can 
exceed the disappointment if the end be not obtained ? 
There is no reproof, however pointed—no punishment, 
however severe—that a woman #f spirit will not prefer 
to neglect; and, if she can endure it without complaint, 
it only proves that she means to make herself amends by 
the attention of others for the slights of her husband. 
For this, and for every reason, it behoves a married man 
not to let his politeness fail, though his ardour may abate; 
but to retain, at least, that general civility towards his 
own lady which he is so willing to pay to every other; 
and not show a wife of eighteen or twenty years old 
that every man in company can treat her with more com¬ 
plaisance than he who so often vowed to her eternal 
fondness. 

It is not my opinion that a young woman should be in* 
dulged in every wild wish of her gay heart and giddy head; 
but contradiction may be softened by domestic kindness, 
and quiet pleasures substituted in the place of noisy ones. 
Public amusements are not indeed so expensive as is some¬ 
times imagined, but they tend to alienate the minds of 
married people from each other. A well-chosen society 
of friends and acquaintance, more eminent for virtue and 
good sense than for gaiety and splendour, where the 
conversation of the day may afford comment for the 
evening, seems the most rational pleasure this great 
town can afford; and to this a game of cards now and 
then gives an additional relish. 

That your own superiority should always he seen, but 
never felt, seems an excellent general rule. A wife should 
outshine her husband in nothing, not even in her dress. 
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If she happen to have a taste for the trifling distinction 
that finery can confer, suffer her not for a moment to 
fancy, when she appears in public, that Sir Edward or the 
Colonel are finer gentlemen than her husband. The bane 
of married happiness among the city men in general has 
been, that, finding themselves unfit for polite life, they 
transferred their vanity to their ladies, dressing them up 
gaily, and sent them out a gallanting, while the good 
man was to regale with port wine, or rum punch, perhaps 
among mean companions, after the counting-house was 
shut: this practice produced the ridicule thrown on them 
in all our comedies and novels, since commerce began to 
prosper. But, now that I am so near the subject, a word 
or two on jealousy may not be amiss; for, though not a 
failing of the present age's growth, yet the seeds of it are 
too certainly sown in every warm bosom for us to neglect 
it as a fault of no consequence. If you are ever tempted 
to be jealous, watch your wife narrowly—but never tease 
her ; tell her your jealousy, but conceal your suspicion; 
let her, in short, be satisfied that it is only your odd' 
temper, and even troublesome attachment, that makes you 
follow her; but let her not dream that you ever doubted 
of her virtue even for a moment. If she is disposed 
towards jealousy to you, let me beseech you to be always 
explicit with her, and never mysterious: be above de¬ 
lighting in her pain, of all things; nor do your business, 
nor pay your visits, with an air of concealment, when all 
you are doing might as well be proclaimed perhaps in the 
parish vestry. But I will hope better than this of your 
tenderness and of your virtue, and will release you from 
a lecture you have so little need of, unless your extreme 
youth and my uncommon regard will excuse it. And now 
farewell; make my kindest compliments to your wife, 
and be happy in proportion as happiness is wished you 
by. Dear Sir, &c. H. T. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

Full well I know no flowers that blow 
Are equal to your opening beauty: 

Yet, haughty fair, your pride forbear! 

Old Time to all will do his duty ie JV1. 
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DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Dublin Castle, the residence of the Lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, is situated on the south bank of the Iiffey, 
and nearly in the centre of the Irish capital. Over the 
principal entrance, which is a lofty arched gateway, 
usually called the Eastern Gate, and leading from Cork. 
Hill, is a statue of Justice. This fabric was originally 
built in 1220, by Henry de Loandres, archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin ; but it was not used as a vice-regal abode till the 
year 1560, when it was made so by order of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Of course, the present building m of far more 
modern date It is divided into two courts, or yards; as 
they are generally called; the lower of which is an irregu¬ 
lar, but extensive, space, containing the former treasury, 
the chapel, the ordnance-office and stores, the riding- 
house, stables, and residences of subordinate officers. In 
front of the disused treasury is a terrace, which is ascended 
by a double flight of steps. 

The upper court consists of a quadrangle, 280 feet in 
length, and 130 in breadth. It is entered by the gate 
already mentioned; to correspond with which there is 
another gate on the same side, crowned by a statue of 
Fortitude. Between these two gates is a building of two 
stories, of the Ionic order, supporting a circular tower 
and cupola, of the Corinthian order, on which the Union 
standard is hoisted upon occasions of state. The interior 
consists of a guard-room, &nd apartments for the master 
of the ceremonies, and the viceroy's aides-de-camp. 

Qn the opposite side of the quadrangle are the vice¬ 
regal apartments. A handsome flight of steps, at the 
extremity of a colonnade, leads to the yeomen’s hall. 
Thence we proceed to the presence- chamber, where is 
the throne, richly ornamented with gilt carved work, 

- and covered with crimson velvet. From the ceiling hangs 
a splendid glass lustre, the gift of the duke of Rutland. 

The back front of the vice-regal apartments is of the 
Ionic order, and looks into a space usually called the 
castle garden, which is planted with evergreens, and laid 
out with gravel walks. This garden is divided from the 
apartments by the public road through the lower castle 
yard; but the communication is kept up by a large stone 
arch, furnished with iron railings. 
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One of the principal embellishments of this part of the 
castle is the grand room called St. Patrick’s hall, in which 
are held the balls and assemblies on St. Patrick’s and 
other nights. It was laid out in its present style in 1783, 
and is thirty-eight feet high, eighty-two long, and forty- 
one broad* In the ceiling are three excellent paintings ; 
the centre one of a circular form, the others oblong. At 
one end of the hall is a gallery for musicians and the 
household ; and, at the other, one to which the public are 
admitted by tickets. 

The chief ornament of the castle is, however, the cha¬ 
pel. This structure, which is of the finest style of pointed 
architecture, was erected by the justly-celebrated archi¬ 
tect, Johnson, at an expense of forty-two thousand pounds, 
and was completed in 1814. It is seventy-three feet in 
length, and thirty-five in breadth, and consists of a choir, 
without either nave or transept, supported on each side by 
seven buttresses, terminating in pinnacles. Square towers 
rise to the height of the roof at each angle of the east 
end. The principal entrance is near the record or ward¬ 
robe tower, on the north side of the west end. Over it are 
busts of St. Peter, the Virgin Mary, and Dean Swift. 
The eastern window is of stained glass, and was the gift 
of Lord Whitworth. 

The oldest building in the castle is the record-tower, 
which was repaired and improved while the chapel was 
erecting. A curtain wall, part of the original town-wall, 
connects it with Birmingham tower, which is now con¬ 
verted into a supper-room, and apartments for officers of 
the household. 

THE ALL SUFFICIENCY OF LOVE. 

FROM THE GREEK. 

Sell not thy sacred honour for a feast. 

Nor live with rich men a polluted guest. 

Shame to the parasite who stoops so low. 

To lour or brighten by his patron’s brow! 

Slave though I am, my fetter Love beguiles— 

I smile or weep as Lesbia weeps or smiles. B% 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEMALE DRESS, 

PROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY INCLUSIVE. 

In the earlier periods the tresses were left to tlieif 
natural flow, as is seen on the monument of Queen Ma¬ 
tilda. The coeffure of the thirteenth century concealed 
the hair entirely. In the middle of the fourteenth century 
a close head-dress was introduced; the hair was shown 
only in curls on the forehead, and covered with a veil, as 
on Joan de Cobham, 1354. 

What objection the ladies had to the display of the hair 
(the greatest ornament of the human face) is hard to say : 
it was certainly more becoming, however formal, than 
either of the fashions which soon succeeded, or perhaps 
obtained, at the same time (the end of the fourteenth 
century), of muffling up nearly the whole head and almost 
the face in drapery, or of pursing up the hair in protube¬ 
rant nets, which covered the ears, or, which was still 
more ugly, was raised above them. This latter fashion 
appears at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

The reticulated head-dress appears first on our monu¬ 
ments, and those on the Continent, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Perhaps it was introduced into 
England by Queen Philippa, who died in 1369, and has 
it on her monument. 

Lady Berkeley, at Berkeley, 1360, has the long close 
head-dress, adorned with net-work of quatrefoils; a strait 
robe, reaching up to her chin, and parting just below it; 
a border with a coidon. It continued with us as late as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, as appears on the 
brass of Joan, wife of Richard, son of Robert Lord 
Poynings, in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, 1420, 
whose veil folds over it in front of the head in form of a 
surbast arch, like that of the lady of Judge Gascoigne, 
near the same time, in Harwood church, Yorkshire, who 
has also the reticulation. John of Gaunt’s duchess, 
in old St. Paul’s, had the reticulation with the pediment. 

The queen of Reu6 of Anjou, and Joan de Dreux, 
lady of Seirant, 1356, have the close reticulated head¬ 
dress. 'Hie latter, with her husband, are represented 
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kneeling, on a monument of the sixteenth century, in 
St George’s Abbey, near Angers. 

It is not faithfully represented in the engravings of 
Mary, wife of Frank Van Halen, lord of Lillo, 1415, in 
the metropolitan church of Malines, depicted in the 
Theatre de Brabant, and Matilda, Countess ol Spanheina, 
at Hemenrode, 13.>7, who has also the long-buttoned 
sleeves. 

The hair of Cecilia Kerdeston is richly dressed in three 
rows. That of Maud de Cobham in one mass of zigzag 
work, in five rows, which appears again at the bottom of 
the tresses. She has a single row of jewellery on her fore¬ 
head. That of Catharine, wife of Sir John tiarsick, who 
died 1384, has the plaited or braided hair only at the sides 
of the face, it being left a La nature on the crown, and a 
studded fillet on the forehead. Joan, Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, first wife of Philip de Valois, who died in 1348, 
has the same head-dress. The wife of Sir Miles Staple- 
ton shows the same plaiting at the ears, while her hair on 
her forehead, curling naturally, is encircled by a studded 
fillet. Sir Thomas Chaucer’s lady, at Ewelme, wears a 
veil, covering the whole of her heath In all or most of 
these cases 1 doubt whether the hair be enclosed in net¬ 
work, as the Spaniards of both sexes do up theirs in 
silken redenillas , over which the women throw a veil ; or 
gathered up in some kind of cloth, as seems to be the 
case on Lady Beauchamp’s figure, at Warwick, in which 
such plaits as these evidently appear to come round and 
finish in a facing of that sort; and on that of Isabel, 
Duchess of Clarence, about 1477, at Tewkesbury, it is 
more strongly marked. These were the ancient cauver- 
chefs , in after-times called kerchiefs. 

One of the Marmion ladies, at Tanfield, about the reign 
of Henry III. or Edward I. has a close short cap, show¬ 
ing her ears, bat no hair. 

Later ladies dressed their hair closer, with a narrow 
studded fillet: the gown plaited, large loose sleeves, 
mittens, and girdle. A little figure in Cheshunt church 
(age unknown Jhas close braided hair,with this close head¬ 
dress and fillet; her ears uncovered: she wears a kind of 
loose gown or frock, with bag sleeves close at the wrist, 
a standing cape or collar, and mittens on^her hands. 
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We see the head-dresses of the fourteenth century 
tricked and flounced as much, in proportion, as in Dray¬ 
ton's time: 

4 With dressing, braiding, frouncing, flowering, 

All your jewels on me pouring 
or, as Spenser describes, 

* Some frouncef their curled haire in courtly guise. 
Some praunche their ruffes.’ 

The female head-dress of the fourteenth century ap¬ 
pears, by the picture of Isabel, queen of Edward II. to 
have been of the sugar-loaf or conical form, very high, 
with lace floating in the air; a fashion which, Montfaucon 
observes, continued in France near two centuries, to the 
end of the fifteenth. A lady in Mr. Walpole’s picture of 
Henry VI. whom he takes for Jaquelina, Duchess of 
Bedford, in a widow’s habit, has the same head-dress. 
So have several ladies in Montfaucon, who calls it a conic 
ornament, which continued in fashion near two centuries; 
and on Mary of Burgundy, wife of the Emperor Maximi¬ 
lian, appears of an extraordinary length, having fastened 
on the top a very long gauze, which hangs down on both 
sides to the ground. This is the origin of our lappets. 
Isabel de Bourbon, wife of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
has the same head-dress, which Montfaucon there calls 
a sugar-loaf, from the form, whence falls a gauze so fine 
and loose, that, though it covers her eyesand the greatest 
part of her face, her features are seen distinctly through. 
Isabella de Maille, wife of John de Brie, also wears that 
great pointed head-dress. See likewise the figure of 
Margaret of Scotland, who married the Dauphine of 
France, son of Charles VII. 1436. 

When Isabel of Bavaria, the vain voluptuous consort 
of Charles VI. of France, kept her court at Vincennes, in 
1416, it was found necessary to make all the doors of the 
palace both higher and wider, to admit the head-dresses 
of the queen and her ladies. Her rich dress and train 
may be seen in Montfaucon, who adds, ‘ We have not yet 
seen a queen so set off as she.’ 

The high head-dress was, however, in fashion fifty 
years before, as we see by the representation of the 
Duchess of Bretagne, in 1431. 

+ From froncer , Fr. to curl. 
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To support the breadth of these dresses, they had a kind 
of artificial horn on each side of the head, bending up* 
wards, on which many folds of ribands and other orna¬ 
ments were suspended. From the top of the horn on the 
right side a streamer of silk, or some other light fabric, 
was hung, which was sometimes allowed to fly loose, 
and sometimes brought over the bosom, and wrapped 
about the left arm. These horned head-dresses, imper¬ 
fectly represented by Mr. Strutt from illuminated MSS. 
are what are otherwise called mitred, and seem to have 
been introduced about the reign of Richard II. . , 
The head-dress described by lloss as * tiara alta et 
corauta’ (high and homed), and known to antiquaries by 
the name of mitred , is not so common on foreign as on 
English monuments, though frequent in illuminations in 
Montfaucon’s third volume. Mr. Pennant calls it a re¬ 
markable mitre-shaped cap, describing the monument of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Boteler, in Warrington church, 
about the time of Edward I. Matilda has what 
Montfaucon would call the mortier , the mantle, the 
strait-bodied long-sleeved tunic, a collar of S. S. and a 
profusion of jewels and rings. No figure like hers is to 
be found in the * Monumens de la Monarchic Franyoise.* 
The head-dress of Lady Say, 1473, in Broxboum 
church, resembles a cylinder with hoops, having wires at 
the end to buoy out the flowing veil. She has a kind of 
falling double cape of fut and lace, and a jacket under 
her surcoat reaching to the knee. Joan de Bohenham, 
in Great Livermore church, Suffolk, and a .lady at Long 
Mel ford, in the same county, about 1425, has such a head¬ 
dress. 

.The head-dress was sometimes pointed at top like a 
pediment. So Aubrey describes the wife of one of the 
Mortimers, Earl of March, in the time of Edward III. in 
Maule church, Herefordshire. He says it was made of 
velvet or cloth embroidered. Henry the Seventh’s queen, 
in a picture by Holbein, at Whitehall, is such. Such is 
Anne Boleyn’s reputed portrait at Hever, at Knole, &c. 

Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, daughter of the king¬ 
maker, Earl of Warwick, beheaded in 1541, has this kind 
of head-dress, like so many on tombs. It came in about 
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the reign of Henry VII. and is very common, on stone 
figures, brasses, and pictures^ I have not found one in¬ 
stance of it out of this country. 

Instances of this divided head-dress, not so high, are to 
be found among the house of Bourbon, in the middle of 
the 15th century, on Mary, wife of Peter d’Orgemont, 
1470, and two other ladies of the reign of Louis XII. on 
which last Montfaucon observes, that they are dressed in 
the habit of the times, and their head-dress is extraor¬ 
dinary, and both dressed alike. See also two ladies about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and the two peaks 
gradually diminished almost to a concave form in the 
monuments of the succeeding age. On the ladies of the 
Funtayne family, at Norford, in the county of Norfolk, 
1453, these peaks appear to the veil, which on one of the 
wives is flat, as on Lady Harcourt, about 1470. 

(To be resumed.) 

INTRODUCTORY LINES TO A MANUSCRIPT 
VOLUME OF POEMS. 

INSCRIBED TO-. 

Tkub, wandering fondly through a world of flowers, 

I strove, nor vainly strove, to sooth the hours 
On which long cares might else have set their mark. 

Or gloomy retrospections rendered dark. 

Sweet was the ramble, for it did allay 
My lonely griefs, and served to charm away 
Some melancholy dreams;—but far more sweet 
’Twill be to deem that thy dark eye may greet 
With kind indulgence any daring line 
Woven by Passion, where I’ve sought to twine 
(Sweet, dangerous dream!) thy name along with mine. 

Let these lays tell thee how in solitude 
Thine were the ever-present charms I viewed 
With Fancy’s eye,—that, when I lingered long 
•’Mid Nature’s charms, awaking there Love’s song— 

The wish most eherished, to ray heart most dear, 

And often -breathed, was —* Would that she werefaere!’ 
And: let me add that,-even when I went 
To seek, amid gay friends, a brief-content, 

With all of joy I found dear thoughts of thee were blent I 
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- Then, if thine eye should ever greet these lays; 
Sweet Mend! excuse that which thou may’st not 
praise 

My wildest dreams to one fair cause assign ; 

Pardon each ardent passion-breathing line, 

Nor now forbid my heart to speak to thine ! 

J. W. DAlby* 


ON SENSIBILITY. 

Is sensibility a blessing or a curse ? Does it heighten 
the enjoyments in proportion as its keen feelings make 
heavier the afflictions of hfel—When we observe how 
tightly misfortunes are felt by those who possess not this 
passion, we are almost tempted to pronounce it a curse : 
but when we consider the feelings it gives rise to in the 
human breast—feelings which are both exquisite and in- 
exhaustible—we pronounce it, with fervour, a blessing. 
Yet, like all other blessings, when carried to excess, it 
becomes hurtful; ridiculous, and disgustful to others, and 
to ourselves an exhaustless fund of misery. When car¬ 
ried beyond certain bounds, it ceases to be sensibility; it 
may then be more properly termed fretfulness and dis¬ 
content.—Arpasia is rich, lovely, and once was gay j but, 
taking it into hot head that an affectation of excessive 
sensibility would make her irresistibly changing, she re¬ 
solved to adopt it; but, mistaking its nature; is becotae 
ridiculous and unhappy. She throws herself into a par¬ 
oxysm of grief at the sight of a fly drowned in her tea, 
and has more than once gone into fits at seeing a moth 
bum its wings in the candle. I do not pretend to say that 
circumstances like these, trifling as they are, ought not to 
affect a feeling mind; but every one ought carefully to 
avoid making a display of feelings, which, however ami¬ 
able they may be in themselves, are, even when real, 
often censured as affectation. 

When carried to this excess, it also gives rise to a weak 
and unmanly dread of evils which may never come to 
pass, which, of all the various passions that inhabit the 
breast of man, and corrode his happiness, is, perhaps, 
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the most conducive to misery. The man whio gives way 
to this unhappy disposition must be constantly “miserable: 
he must also be ungrateful; for he not only looks for¬ 
ward to the future with apprehension, but is rendered 
incapable of enjoying the present; and the blessings that 
are placed within his reach are neglected altogether, or 
received with coolness and discontent. He sees eveiy 
object through a darkened glass; he can undertake no¬ 
thing with spirit, because his gloomy imagination, ever 
industrious in tormenting itself, conjures up a thousand 
vexations and crosses that may attend his enterprise: 
consequently he becomes weak-minded and cowardly.— 
And of what avail is all this anxiety ? If indeed misfor¬ 
tunes could be prevented, or even lessened, by anticipa¬ 
tion, there would be some colour of reason for indulging 
this gloomy temper: but as our fears will neither prevent 
nor diminish them, as torturing our imagnations now will 
not prevent our feeling the evil that we dread when it 
really arrives, why make the whole of our life miserable, 
through fear that at some part of it we may meet with 
misfortunes 1 How different is the character of him who 
really possesses sensibility! Hope is the constant in¬ 
mate of his bosom ; his present misfortunes are reduced, 
nay, almost annihilated, by his hopes of the future; be 
receives the gifts of Heaven with thankful cheerfulness; 
all men are his brothers; and he evinces his sensibility, 
not by brooding over his own misfortunes, but by using 
his utmost endeavours to alleviate the misfortunes of 
those around him. Isabella. 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 

To wed, or not to wed ?—that is the question. 
Whether *tis happier in the mind to stifle 
The heats and tumults of outrageous passion, 

Or, with some prudent fair, in solemn contract 
Of matrimony join ’—To have—to hold— 

No more—and, by that have , to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand love-tick pangs 
Of celibacy—’Twere a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished!—In nuptial band 
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To join till death dissolves !~Ay, there’s the mb: 

For in that space what dull remorse may come, 

“When we have ta’en our solemn leave of liberty. 

Must give us pause! —There’s the respect 
That slacks our speed in suing for a change'; 

Else—who Would bear the scorns and sneers which 
bachelors, 

When aged, feel—the pains and fluttering fevers 
Which each new face must give to roving Fancy— 
When he might rid himself at once of all 
By a bare ‘ Yes Y Who would with patience bear 
To fret And linger out a single life, 

But that the dread of something yet untried— 

Some hazard in a state from whose strict bond 
Death Only can release—puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather choose those ills we hive. 

Than fly to others which we fancy greater 1 
This last reflection makes ns slow and wary. 

Filling the dubious mind with dreadful thoughts 
Of curtain-lectures, jealousies, aud cares 
Extravagantly great, entailed oh wedlock $ 

Which, to avoid, the lover checks his passion. 

And—miserable—dies a bachelor f T. C. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF A MEXICAN MOTHER 
TO HER DAUGHTER. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE MEXICAN. 

Mr daughter, bom of my substance, brought forth with 
my pains, and nourished with my milk, I have endea¬ 
voured to bring thee up with the greatest possible care; 
and thv father has wrought and paiilhed thee like an 
emerald, that thou mayest appear in ’the eyes of men a 
jewel of virtue. Strive always to be gofld; for, otherwise, 
who will have thee for a wife 1 Thou wilt be rejected by 
every one. life is a thorny laborious path, and it is ne¬ 
cessary to exert all our powers to obtain the goods which 
the gdds are willing to yield to us: we must not, there¬ 
fore* be lazy or negligent, but diligent in every thing. Be 
orderly, and take pains to manage the economy of thy 
boose. Give water to thy husband for his hands* nnd 
n 3 
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make bread for thy farfuly; Wherever thou gdest, go 
with modesty and composure, without hurrying thy steps, 
or laughing with those thou meetest, neither fixing thy 
looks upon them, nor casting thy eyes thoughtlessly first 
to one side, and then to another, that thy reputation may 
not be sullied : but give a courteous answer to those who 
salute and put any question to thee. 

Employ thyself diligently in spinning and weaving, in 
sewing and embroidering; for by these arts thou wilt gain 
esteem, and all the necessaries of food and clothing. Do 
not give thyself too much sleep, nor seek the shade ; but 
go in the open air, and there repose thyself; for effemi¬ 
nacy brings along with it idleness and other vices. 

In whatever thou doest, encourage not evil thoughts ; 
but attend solely to the service of the gods, and the giving 
comfort to thy parents. If thy father or thy mother calls 
thee, do not stay to be called twice, but go instantly to 
know their pleasure, that thou mayest not disoblige them 
by slowness. Return no insolent answers, nor show any 
want of compliance; but, if thou canst not do what they 
command, make a modest excuse. If another is called 
and does not come quickly, come thou, hear what is or¬ 
dered, and do it well. Never offer thyself to do that 
which thou canst not do. Deceive no person—for the gods 
see all thy actions. live in peace with every body, and 
love every one sincerely and honestly, that thou mayest 
be beloved by them in return. 

Be not greedy of the goods which thou hast. If thou 
seest any thing presented to another, give way to no mean 
suspicions; for the gods, to whom every thing belongs, 
distribute every thing as they please. If thou wouldst 
avoid the displeasure of others, let none meet with it from 
thee. 

Guard against improper familiarities with men; nor 
yield to the guilty wishes of thy heart, or thou wilt be the 
reproach of thy family, and wilt pollute thy mind as mud 
does water. Keep not company with dissolute, lying, or 
idle women, otherwise they will infallibly infect thee by 
their example. Attend upon thy family, and do not go on 
slight occasions out of thy house, nor be seen wandering 
through the streets, or in the market-place; for in such 
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places thou wilt meet thy ruin. Remember that Tice, like 
a. poisonous, herb, brings death to those who taste it. If 
in passing through the streets thoumeetest with aforward 
youth who appears agreeable to thee, give him no corre¬ 
spondence, but dissemble and pass on. If he says any 
'things to thee, take no heed of him nor his words ; and, if 
lie follows thee, turn not thy face about to look at him, lest 
that might inflame his passion more. If thou behavest 
so, he will soon turn, and let thee proceed in peace. 

Enter not, without some urgent motive, into another’s 
house, that nothing may be either said or thought inju¬ 
rious to thy honour; but, if thou enterest into the house 
of thy relations, salute them with respect, and do not re¬ 
main idle, but immediately take up a spindle to spin, or 
do any other thing that occurs. 

When thou art married, respect thy husband, obey him, 
and diligently do what he commands thee. Avoid incur¬ 
ring his displeasure, nor show thyself passionate or ill- 
natured ; but receive him fondly to thy arms, even if he is 
poor and lives at thy expense. If thy husband occasions 
the? any disgust, let him not know thy displeasure when 
he commands thee to do any thing ; but dissemble it at 
that time, and afterwards tell him with gentleness what 
vexed thee, that he may be won by thy mildness, and 
offend thee no farther. Dishonour him not before others ; 
for thou also wouldst be dishonoured. If any one come to 
visit thy husband, accept the visit kindly, and show all 
the civility thou canst. If thy husband be foolish, be thou 
discreet. If he fail in the management of wealth, admo¬ 
nish him of his failings; but, if he be totally incapable of 
taking care of his estate, take that charge upon thyself ; 
attend carefully to his possessions, and never omit to pay 
the workmen punctually. Take care not to lose any thing 
through negligence. 

Embrace, my daughter, the counsel which I give thee : 
l am already advanced in life, and have had sufficient 
dealings with the world, I am thy mother—I wish that 
thou mayest live well. Fix my precepts in thy heart and 
bowels, for then thou wilt live happy. If, by not listen¬ 
ing to me, or by neglecting my instructions, any misfor¬ 
tune befall thee, the fault will be thine, mid the evil also.. 
Enough, my child. May the gods prqspe| thee ! 
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the Complaint. 

To yonder Heath-clad mountain's brOW 
That swell 8 above the vale. 

And yonder stream that winds below. 

I’ll pour my woe-fraught tale. 

Twas there young Streplwa first essayed 
My easy heart to gain; 

’Twaa there he sighed, ’twas .there he prayed— 
Nor sighed nor prayed in vain. 

Along thy flowery banks, sweet stream. 

Together would we stray; 

And talk of love—transporting theme! 

The live-long summer day. 

Heard ye, ye minstrels of the grove. 

Ye tenants of the shade, 

The warm effusions of his love. 

The tender vows he made ? 

Each finning gale that floated by, 

Soft breathing from the West, 

New softness stole from each fond, sigh 
That heaved my suitor’s breast. 

But, ah! as woos the transient galh 
The blossom on the tree. 

Or bees the floweret of the dale. 

So wooed false Strephon me! T. S. 

HLfft ftaBipe’ Collet. 

FASHIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Evening Costume. —Dress of ethereal blue crape, 
with three flounces of white blond, and a double quilling 
of the same round the bust. Toqufi hat of white satin, 
with a small plume of marabout feathers. 

Fashionable Hats and Caps. —Figure 1 represent* 
a .walking bonnet of pink gros de Naples, ornamented 
with ribands of pink and puce colour, with two fuM-blown 
• damask roses. * 
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Fig. 2 .—Bonnet of white fluted crape, trimmed with 
jonquil and murrey-coloured riband: one large blue rose 
on the left side. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage hat of white crape, with a rich Jichu 
ornament of blond, and crowned with a half wreath of 
full-blown roses and their foliage. 

Fig. 4.—Cornette of gauze, ornamented with full bows 
of gauze, doubled in bias, and various kinds of flowers. 

Fig. 5 .—Morning cap of clear India muslin, and fine 
Mechlinlace, ornamented slightly with pink satin riband. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LAST NEW 
FASHIONS. 

Though the country recesses, and the excessive warmth 
of the weather at the latter end of August and com-mence 
ment of September, took from our summer theatres, 
and other places of public amusement, many of the most 
fashionable members who are distinguished among their 
audiences and spectators during the modish season, yet 
London can even now boast of having some families of 
rank to be found, both in its enclosure as well as its vi¬ 
cinity : these form a criterion for fashionable costume; 
and, as we have before remarked, we have opportunities 
of learning what is most in favour in the various articles 
belonging to the toilet which form the attire adopted by 
ladies of the first fashion at their country seats. It is 
true the style of dress is less gorgeous than that observed 
in town, yet, if there is not so much finery, the toilet over 
which simplicity and tasteful neatness preside is infi¬ 
nitely more attractive. 

Though the hats are much smaller, the large Leghorn 
hat, most unbecomingly flapping over the forehead, is 
not yet laid aside ; but white bonnets, of gros de Naples, 
either watered or figured, of a moderate size, not spread* 
out wide at the temples, but close, like the pretty cot¬ 
tage bonnets, so long and so justly favored, are much 
admired for walking : these bonnets are sometimes edged 
with a falling curtain of blond, or sometimes are without; 
they are generally lined with rose-colour, and crowned 
with a very full clustered half-wreath of different kinds 
of flowers. But the most genteel way, at this season of 
the year, of trimming a bonnet of gros de Naples, when 
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white, i* withtwo full roeetUe of rich white satin riband. 

The straw, chip, and Leghorn hats that are yet worn, ars 
trimmed with shaded ribands, of various colours, with 
flowers to correspond with those colours. An Aurora- 
coloured riband, with primroses, has a very beautiful 
effect. Small hats of coloured gauze, for young persons, 
adorned with detached flowers, were much worn at Vaux- 
hall during the season, and are yet in favour for the 
public promenade and the carriage. 

. White dresses now are but partially worn. A Mend 
will say, ‘ This is the last day of my wearing a white 
gown f yet the weather has continued so charming, that we i 

see her a week after in a garment of the same snowy hue. | 
However, the dresses most in favour for afternoon home ] 
costume, are of gros de Naples, either striped or plain ? I 
we must say that the latter most predominate. Ball i 
dresses are of white gauze or tulle; they are made and 
trimmed in a very simple manner, because there are few 
public balls, even in the country, the dances there seldom 
taking place except after a public dqeuni a lafourekette g 
and then the order of the day is elegant simplicity. Rose- 
coloured, blue, and geranium crape, are favorite dresses 
for evening dress parties; they are worn over white sating 
and are universally becoming. 

It is almost impossible to pronounce any thing derisive 
this month as to pelisses, and the usual out-door en¬ 
velopes. It is expected that mountain cloaks will be again 
in great request: some have appeared on a chilly evening ; 
but they were evidently those of last spring: the pelisses 
are, also, the summer pelisses. The cachemere shawls are 
new, and of the most superb value and beauty: their 
colour is the palest shade of tourterelle, and the magnifi¬ 
cent borders comprise every thing gay in colour and in 
diversity of pattern. Chinese crape, and Cyprus crape 
of the same tender and charming hues, adorn dm 
shoulders of our fair countrywomen, both in the carriage 
and at the promenade: these shawls have very deep- 
fringes. Over white dresses, the weather is often still 
mild enough to admit of only a fichu, tippet of riband, over 
a high dress. 

Small caps of blond and tulle, tastefully ornamented < 
with flowers and bows of riband, are now universally 
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. ., Tram in half dress, both by old and young : ttie make, 
however, of those head-dresses for the latter, differs, as 
* do the ornaments; they are placed very backward, so 
that they rather set off than obscure the beauty of a fine 
jj; head of hair, and are extremely becoming; chiefly adorn- 
., s edwith half-opening roses; while the flowers and oma- 
( meats on the cap of the matron are of a graver kind. 

; Turbans, however, for evening dress, or at the summer 
theatres, are not entirely laid aside: they are, at present, 
l5 chiefly of white satin, tastefully and lightly ornamented 
t with rich white gauze: feathers are added at the evening 
full dress party, where young ladies ornament their hair 
with diadem combs of jewellery, and a few flowers. It 
‘ I is, however, expected that turbans will be more in request 
r soon, for general wear of females at their meridian, or 
i rather past it; at Resent, such ladies, at dress parties in 
,. jt the country, and public breakfasts, wear small dress hats, 
adorned with plumage or flowers. 

' v The moBt approved colours are bright geranium, marsh- 

^ mallow-blossom, violet, pink, and mignionet-leaf green, 
j, Parisian Fashions. —Dresses of cherry-coloured red 
& preferred to those of the Adiianople red, which stilt, 
^ however, prevail; and, like them, -almost all the red 
gowns have black stripes, or are spotted over with black 
half-moons : they are often trimmed with muslin flouhees 
j5 of different colours. At the different assemblies white 
it ia still the predominant dress of all the dancers, though 
a few Scotch plaid dresses make their appearance, and 
are singular enough among so many that are white: it 
, t seems, however, that the ladies who were thus con spicu¬ 
le ous, are equally so by their exalted station in life. The 
plaids are generally made up in Grecian robes, and have 
]i a very charipiBg effect. At the balls at Ranelagh, white 
Organdy dresses, with numerous tucks, are in high fa¬ 
vour ; and, on muslin gowns, flounces (the edges beauti- 
hrily embroidered in feather stitch, witli rows of rich 
embroidery between each flounce) are also highly esti¬ 
mated. Ginghams of rose-colour or blue are much worn 
d&habille . Striped silk dresses are becoming verypre¬ 
valent ; they are of the tissue kind, and will make hand- 
14 Come gowns for the Approaching winter; some of these 
jr we of nut-brown, striped with blue. 
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The bats are of straw or Leghorn for the morning 
walk, and are simply trimmed with shaded ribands. 
Leghorn hats are often adorned with. high waving 
feathers; white chip hats with flowers, except at the 
Opera, when they are generally crowned with feathers. 
White hats of gros de Naples are trimmed with bows of 
white satin riband, with several notched ends. Coloured 
gauze hats are much worn in the public walks, with a 
very whimsical association of colours in the feathers or 
flowers. 

Cachemere shawls are worn constantly in the evening', 
for out-door covering : the newest kinds of these splendid 
articles have dark red grounds, flowered over in the most 
beautiful patterns. Spencers of gros de Naples have 
begun to succeed to the muslin canezous; and though 
these spencers are, at present, of beautiful summer colours, 
yet they look much more comfortable for the season than 
the thin chilly-looking spencer of muslin or Organdy. 
They are very prettily made, with falling collars, cut in 
points. 

The newest head-dress (certainly not new with us, but 
it seems it is regarded as a great singularity in Paris) is 
one of those wired cornettes, which sets out very wide 
from each temple : bows of riband, or flowers, are placed 
under the wired border, which ^s of broad lace or blond. 
Bow8 of riband, entwined amongst the hair, form the fa¬ 
vourite head-dress for young ladies at balls. The 
sempstress cap, with a few knots of riband, is the present 
dishabille coiffure; and Isabey caps of blond, adorned 
.with a profusion of flowers, and discovering the hair 
.behind, are in great request at the theatres. One lady 
has appeared with a plaid silk berret; and, as she is one 
authorized by rank and beauty to set the fashions, it is 
supposed that this head-coveiing will soon be in general 
favour for half-dress. Bolivar dress hats of white chip, 
with detached bouquets of different flowers, have been 
seen, and much admired, at the Opera: the hair arranged 
in large curls, among which were scattered a few flowers, 
the same as those which composed the bouquets on the 
hat. 

The most approved colours are yellow, bright gera¬ 
nium, Hortensia, cherry red, and lilac. 
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THE NEW CHURCH, BECKFOHD PLACE, KEN- 
N1NGTON COMMON. 

* 

The parish of Lambeth, which is of immense extent, 
was formerly one of the worst provided with places of 
worship of any in the vicinity of the metropolis. The 
vast increase of buildings in this quarter at length ren¬ 
dered it necessary to remedy this defect. New churches 
have in consequence been built in Waterloo Road, at 
Norwood, on Brixton Hill, and on Kennington Common. 

The latter church is the subject of the present wood en¬ 
graving. It stands in an advantageous situation, at the * 
junction of the Clapham, Croydon, and Camberwell roads, 
and in front of the street which leads into the Oval. The 
churchyard, in which it is placed, is surrounded by a 
dwarf wall, surmounted by a handsome iron railing. The 
body of the building is of a pale brick, which has almost 
the appearance of stone. In front is a handsome portico 
of stone, and above the pediment rises a tower and elegant 
cupola, of the same material, the summit of which is 
crowned, as in several of the new churches, by a cross. 

The interior is fitted up in a chaste style, and has an ex¬ 
cellent organ. It affords accommodation for two thousand . 
and sixteen persons ; and was erected at an expense of 
fifteen thousand two hundred and forty-eight pounds. The 
work was begun at the end of June, 1823, and was com¬ 
pleted in the summer of 1824. 

1825. vol. n. Nov, o ^ 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

("Resumed from page 115.) 

At the conclusion of the dance. Count Conrad con¬ 
ducted hi3 weary partner into the contiguous apartment, 
under the pretext of offering her some refreshment. Here, 
in the tone of a well-bred courtier, he said a thousand 
flattering things, as he had done the day before; but the 
cold language of politeness insensibly kindled into the 
language of the heart, and at last terminated in. a declara¬ 
tion of love, as passionate and earnest as that of a 
suitor who lays serious siege to his mistress. The damsel 
hearkened with bashful gladness: her beating heart and 
glowing cheeks betrayed her inward emotions; and, when 
she was pressed for a verbal declaration, she modestly 
said : “ I am not displeased, noble knight, with what you 
have expressed of affection both to-day and before: I am 
unwilling to believe that your purpose is to deceive me by 
false insinuations. But how can I participate of the 
wedded love of a Templar, who must have taken the vow 
of perpetual celibacy 1 Solve me this paradox, or you 
will find that you might as well have uttered your smooth 
language to the winds: therefore explain without disguise 
how you can contrive that we may be united according to the 
rites of holy Mother Church, that so our marriage may 
abide in the sight of God and man.’ The knight answer¬ 
ed seriously, and without guile : * You speak as becomes 
a discreet and virtuous maiden: I will therefore solve 
your difficulty without fraud or deceit, and satisfy your 
question. You must know that, at the time of my recep¬ 
tion into the order, my brother William, the heir of the 
family, was alive. Since his decease, I have obtained a 
dispensation from my vow, as the last remaining branch 
of the house, and am at liberty to quit the profession of 
knighthood whenever I please. But never till the moment 
I saw you has love of woman taken possession of my 
heart: from that instant I felt an entire change within 
my bosom; and I am firmly persuaded that you, and no 
other, are allotted me by Heaven as my wedded bride. 
If, therefore, you do not refuse me your hand, nothing 
from this moment forward but death shall partus.* ‘ Con* 
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Bider well what you propose,* replied Matilda, * lest re¬ 
pentance overtake you. Those who marry in haste have 
commonly leisure to repent. I am an entire stranger : you 
know nothing of my rank or station ; whether l am your 
equal in birth and dignity, or whether a borrowed lustre 
dazzles your eyes. It is unbecoming a man of your rank to 
promise any thing lightly : but a nobleman’s engagements 
should be heldinviolable.’ Here Count Conrad eagerly seiz¬ 
ed her hand,pressed it close to his heart,and in the warmth 
of his affection exclaimed, * Yes, I pledge my knightly 
honour, and engage'my soul’s salvation to boot, were you 
the meanest man’s daughter, and but a pure and undefiled 
virgin, I will receive you for my wedded wife, and raise 
you to high honour.’ On this he pulled a diamond ring 
from his finger, and gave it her as the pledge of his truth; 
and took in return the first kiss of her chaste un tasted lips, 
and thus proceeded: ‘ That you may entertain no sus¬ 
picion of my purpose, I invite you three days hence to my 
house, where I will appoint my friends, knights, and 
nobles, and prelates, to be witness of our union.’ Ma¬ 
tilda resisted this proposal with all her might: she was 
not satisfied at the galloping rate at which the knight’s 
love proceeded; and she was determined to prove the 
constancy of his affection. He did not cease to press her 
to consent; but she said neither no nor yes. The com¬ 
pany did not break up before the dawn of day. Matilda 
vanished; and the knight, who had not enjoyed one wink 
of sleep, summoned the vigilant housekeeper betimes, and 
gave her orders to prepare a sumptuous feast. 

As the dread skeleton with the sithe traverses palaces 
and cottages, mowing down whatever falls in his way— 
so Mrs. Gertrude, having her inexorable fist armed with 
the slaughtering-knife, paced through the poultry-yard 
and hen-pens, dispensing life and death among the do¬ 
mestic fowls. The unsuspecting tenants of the court fell 
by dozens before her burnished blade, flapping their wings 
in agony for the last time, and hens, doves, and stupid 
capons, yielded up their lives in heaps. Miss Matilda had 
so many fowls to pluck, draw, and skewer, that she was 
obliged to give up ner night’s restj yet she did not grudge 
her labour, well knowing that the banquet was all on her 
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account. The hour approached ; the cheerful host flew 
to receive every guest as he arrived; and every time the 
knocker sounded, lie imagined that the beautiful stranger 
was at the door: but, when it was opened, some reverend 
prelate’s paunch, matron’s gravity, or solemn office*- • 
bearer’s visage, strutted in. Though the guests were as*- 
sembled, the sewer lingered long before he served up the 
dishes. Sir Conrad still waited for his charming bride ; 
but at last, when she did not appear, he was reluctantly 
obliged to give the signal for dinner. When the guests 
were seated there appeared one cover too much, but no 
one could guess who it wa9 that had dishonored the 
knight’s invitation. The founder of the feast lost his 
cheerfulness by perceptible gradations, and in spite of all 
his exertions it was not in his power to enliven his guests 
with the spirit of mirth. The leaven of spleen soon soured 
the sweet cake of social joy, and in the banqueting-room 
there prevailed a silence as dead as at a funeral feast. 
The musicians, who had been summoned for the evening 
ball, were discharged; and for this time the banquet 
ended without one tuneful sound, in the house that had 
always before been the mansion of joy. 

The disconcerted guests stole away at an unusually 
early hour: the knight longed for the solitude of his bed¬ 
chamber : he was impatient for an opportunity to ruminate 
at liberty on the fickleness of Love. While his reflections 
were engaged by this melancholy subject, he tossed and 
tumbled to and fro on his bed: with the most intense ex¬ 
ertion of thought, he could not determine what conclusion 
to draw from the absence of his mistress. The blood 
boiled in hi9 veins; and, ere he closed an eye, the sun 
peeped in through his curtains. The servants found their 
master in a violent paroxysm of fever, wrestling with wild 
fancies. This discovery threw the whole of the family 
into the most violent consternation : the doctors tripped 
up stairs and down, exhibited solemn faces, and wrote 
recipes by the yard : in the apothecary’s shop the mortars 
all were set a going, as if they had been chiming for morn¬ 
ing prayers. But not one of the physicians fell upon the 
herb eye-balm, which alone allays longing in love; and, 
as to their balsams of life, and essence of pearls, the 
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patient rejected them all: be would hearken to jto plan of 
diet: he conjured the leeches not to plague him, but to 
allow the sand of his hour-glass to run out quickly, with¬ 
out hastening its pace, by shaking it with their officious 
hands. 

For seven long days did secret chagrin gnaw Count 
Conrad’s heart: the roses of his cheeks were all withered ; 
the fire of his eyes was extinguished ; the breath of life 
was suspended between his lips, like a thin morning mist 
in the valleys, which the slightest gust of wind is capable 
of dissipating altogether. Mss Matilda had perfect in¬ 
telligence of every thing that was going forward within 
doors. It was not either from caprice or prudery that she 
had declined the knight’s invitation. It cost her a 
hard conflict between head and heart, reason and inclina¬ 
tion, before she could firmly resolve not to hearken to the 
call of her beloved. But on the one hand she was desirous 
to prove the constancy of her fiery suitor, and she hesitated 
on the other to extort its last wish from the musk-ball: 
for she considered that a new dress was necessary to the 
bride; and her godmother had charged her not to lavish 
away her wishes thoughtlessly. Nevertheless, on the 
feast-day she felt very heavy at heart, retired to a corner, 
and wept bitterly. The count’s illness, of which she easily 
divined the cause, gave her still greater concern; and, 
when she heard of his extreme danger, she was utterly 
inconsolable. 

The seventh day, according to the prognostication of 
the physicians, was to determine for life or death. We 
may easily conjecture that Matilda voted in favour of her 
beloved : that she might be instrumental to his recovery 
was a very probable conjecture, only she could not devise 
any method of bringing forward her services. However, 
among the thousand talents which love imparts or unfolds, 
that of invention is included. In the morning Matilda 
waited, as usual, upon the housekeeper, to receive her in¬ 
structions respecting the bill of fare; but Mrs. Gertrude 
was in too deep tribulation to be capable of arranging the 
simplest matter, much less could she regulate the impor¬ 
tant affair of dinner. Big tears, like drops from the eaves, 
polled down her leathern cheeks. * Ob, Matilda I’ she 
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Robbed, * we shall all be forced to budge : our good master 
will not live out the day/ These were sorry tidings : the 
youug lady was ready to sink for sorrow ; she soon, how¬ 
ever, recovered her spirits, and said, ‘ Do not despair of 
our lord’s life ; ‘ he will not die, but recover: this night I 
have dreamed a good dream.’ Mother Gertrude was a 
living repository of dreams : she hunted out every 4ream 
of the servants, and, whenever she could 3eize one, 
imagined an interpretation that depended only on herself 
to fulfil; for the most agreeable dreamt in her system 
boded nothing but squabbles and scolding. ‘ Let me hear 
thy dream, that I may interpret it,’.said she. ‘ I thought/ 
replied Matilda, ‘ that I was at home with my mother: 
the good woman took me aside, and taught me how to 
prepare a broth from nine sorts of herbs, which cures all 
sickness if you do but take three table-spoonsfull. Pre¬ 
pare tlii3 broth for thy master, and he will not die, but 
get better from the hour he shall eat of it.’ Mrs. Ger¬ 
trude, much struck at the relation of this dream, refrained, 
for the present, from all allegorical interpretations. ‘ Thy 
dream/ said she, * is too extraordinary to have come by 
chance. Go this instant, and make ready thy broth, and 
I will try if I cannot prevail on our lord to taste it.’ Sir 
Conrad lay feeble, motionless, and immersed in meditation 
upon his departure hence: he was desirous of receiving the 
sacrament of extreme unction. In this situation Mrs. 
Gertrude entered into his chamber, and by the suppleness 
of her tongue soon turned aside his thoughts from the con¬ 
templation of the four last things. In order to deliver 
himself from the torture of her well-meant loquacity, he 
was fain to promise whatever she desired. Meanwhile 
Matilda prepared an excellent restorative soup, with all 
sorts Oi gardenjherbs and costly spices; and, when she had 
dished it, she dropped the diamond-ring, given her by the 
knight as a pledge of constancy, into the bason, and then 
bade the servant carry it up. 

(To be resumed,) 
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THE MONK: A TALE. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

The sky was perfectly serene, without a breeze or a 
cloud to deforpr it, except round the brink of the horizon, 
where the curtains of night seemed to hang, skirted with 
gold, ,and inlaid with the brightest purple. 1 insensibly 
fell into a reverie, and was contemplating on the bounty 
of the All-wise Creator, when I was disturbed by the dis¬ 
tant sound of a human voice. I directed my steps to the 
place from whence it proceeded; and had not gone far, 
when I beheld a person in the habit of a monk, and a 
youth, about twelve years of age, sitting by him on the 
grass. The latter had a book in his hand ; and, from his 
manner and gesture, appeared to be receiving instructions 
from his spiritual preceptor. The monk saluted me, and 
politely asked if I was going to the neighbouring town. 
I replied in the affirmative. * Then, sir/ said he, 1 if 
you will be so kind as to wait a few minutes till I conclude 
my lecture with this youngster, I will do myself the plea¬ 
sure of accompanying you. I bfcg' pardon, sir, but you 
appear to be a stranger; and, contracted as the distance 
seems between us and the town, as there is no beaten 
path this way, it may be some time before you reach it.* 
I thanked him gratefiilly for his politeness, and sat down 
by him and his pupil. 

The boy finished his lesson in a few minutes. The 
monk arose, and we proceeded. r Horatio/ said he, turn¬ 
ing to his young pupil, * you may go home, and be with 
me to-morrow at service : go, my child, and may Heaven 
aod my blessing protect you 1* Horatio made me his lowest 
bow, and departed. The monk pursued him with a look 
of affectionate tenderness till he was out of sight ; then, 
rousing himself as from a dream, he begged I would 
pardon his inattention, and we went onward. He never 
opened his lips till we came to the town, when I pressed 
him earnestly to sup with me: but he told me he had not 
tasted animal food for these ten years past, nor any 
beverage stronger than water. * Nevertheless, sir/ con¬ 
tinued he, * your conversation is a repast which I will not 
deny myself; I will enjoy that/ His very soul seemed 
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to have quitted him with Horatio. For my part J ob¬ 
served nearly as rigid a fast as this austere ascetic. 

I was struck with my acquaintance at first sight. A 
certain dignity accompanied every word and action from 
him, and inspired me with awe and esteem. He appear¬ 
ed to be about forty; his person seemed to have been once 
handsome, but misfortune had hardly left a trace of his 
former features. He was extremely thin, and stooped 
much in his shoulders. His aspect was mild, ingenuous, 
and engaging, but touched with a soft shade of melan¬ 
choly, which excited a prepossession in his favour, and 
denoted sensibility and resignation. 
t I projected several schemes to draw from him the par¬ 
ticulars of his life, yet had not well-bred resolution 
enough to put one ot them in execution; though, perhaps, 
no frail daughter of Eve longed more to divulge a secret 
than 1 to obtain this. I am confident I could have in¬ 
terrogated a prime minister respecting his expedients of 
the year with less embarrassment than I could ask this 
poor Franciscan the cause of his dejection. I had courage, 
though not without some hesitation, to praise little Ho¬ 
ratio ; and even to observe, that I thought he bore a strong 
resemblance to his preceptor. * But, probably, sir, he is 
a relation under your care Y * A relation !’ replied the 
monk, with unguarded warmth, ' he is—* But, recol¬ 
lecting himself instantly, the word expired upon his lips ; 
a tinge of confusion flushed upon his cheek, and his agi¬ 
tation became almost insupportable. I could have walked 
a pilgrimage to Rome, before I would have asked him a 
question, if I thought it would have poisoned his felicity 
for a moment. He took notice of my distress; and, visi¬ 
bly affected at the strong interest he perceived I took in 
his misfortunes, he clasped my hand eagerly between his; 
and, after Nature had relieved herself by a plentiful dis¬ 
charge of tears, addressed me to the following effect: 
—* Sir, I am more distressed for the pain it is evident I 
have given to you, than at the memory of my own mis¬ 
fortunes. I know you must have a good heart ; and, as a 
testimony of my value for you, I will acquaint you with 
the cause of my agitation, and why I became a voluntary 
victim to the austerities of a cloister. That boy, whose 
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absence but now gave so sudden a shock to my tranquillity, 
is my own child: he does not know that I am his father; 
and L am to lose him to-morrow, perhaps for ever 1 I 
think, sir, you remarked, that my son resembles me—but 
I, sir, can trace another likeness in his countenance; a 
likeness that gives me anguish and pleasure!—that revives 
the memory of one who was as dear as fatal to me! He 
is the image of his mother! but 1 will give you my tale 
of sorrow from its origin:— 

* My name is Father Francis; I am a younger son of 
an honorable and ancient family in Italy. At sixteen, I 
entered as a volunteer in the service of the king my 
master; and, before 1 was twenty-six, by the assistance 
of Fortune, aud powerful interest, was a colonel of in¬ 
fantry. One day, in a skirmish with a foraging party, I 
saved the Baron de Montford’s life, who had his horse 
shot from under him; and would have been killed on the 
spot, had not 1 come to his assistance. The baron knew 
my father, and had, therefore, often shown me marks of 
esteem. 1 regarded him with a grateful and sincere at¬ 
tachment ; and you may suppose that the circumstance 
just mentioned aid not contribute to diminish our friend¬ 
ship. As the war closed with the campaign, he insisted 
on my passing a month with him ; and, accordingly, in¬ 
stead of returning to Italy, I accompanied him to the 
castle. His family consisted of a maiden sister and an 
only daughter. I was present at Laura’s interview with 
her father, and that moment resigned to her a heart which 
is now buried with her ashes! Laura listened to my 
addresses; an when I had passed about three months 
with the baron, her father, our union was sanctioned by 
his approbation. 

‘ We resided above a year after our marriage at his 
castle; during which time, my son, Horatio, was bom. 
About the expiration of that term, some very particular 
affairs summoned the baron to Paris. We accompanied 
him; and from that hour I date my misfortunes. The 
natural goodness of Laura’s disposition, united to her 
virtuous education, extinguished every fear of her being 
fascinated by the pleasures of a court. I thought love 
the strongest passion of her soul—bat she deceived me ! 
I bad not been long in Paris, when I discovered an extra- 
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ordinary change in Laura. She began to lose her relish 
for the pleasures of a domestic life, and would frequently 
rally me upon the oddity of my temper, as she termed it, 
for wishing to sequester both her and myself from the 
world, at the very season when only we can enjoy it. I 
hinted at the injury her constitution must sustain by late 
hours: her constant reply was—“ Bless me, my dear' 
what is the matter with Mademoiselle C—, or the 

Countess of H-, or Lady S-1 Not one of them is 

a Hebe, and yet you see how well they look.” In vain 
did 1 insist that they were indebted to art for their com- 
plosions; and that, in reality, they were withered 
mementos to youth and beauty, to deter them from follow¬ 
ing a similar course of life. She promised faithfully to 
mend, provided 1 would enable her to discharge some 
debts of honour she had contracted; which, in the weak¬ 
ness of my heart, 1 did, and a reconciliation immediately 
ensued. 

' The first open rupture I had with her was for comply¬ 
ing with a custom which I always detested, and which, 
if any thing can justify it, it must be wrinkles and ugliness. 
Laura had the finest complexion of any woman in Paris; 
her skin was transparent whiteness, and health had tinged 
her cheek with a bloom, which mingled with the lily on 
her countenance, as sun-beams incorporate with snow. 
To improve so much natural beauty was impossible, but to 
hide it with that view under a mask of rouge was littte 
short of madness. Laura, however, would be a woman of 
fashion, and it was impossible to obtain that distinction 
without complying with its injunctions in every particular. 
This made me very unhappy; but still I did not entertain 
a doubt of her honour, till, one day, as I was sitting in 
my study, a servant brought me a letter, which I inadver¬ 
tently opened, without examining the address. It was an 
assignation from a villain on her chastity, for a debt she 
had contracted and was not able to pay. I trembled with 
rage at reading the letter; and descended, for once in 
my life, to employ artifice. I therefore sealed up the letter 
again, and sent it by a stranger to Laura. I would not 
have passed such a dreadful interval of suspense and 
horror, from the messenger's leaving me till his return, 
for the sceptre of the globe. Her answer was brief, but 
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to me as ample as the volume of nature : it oontained but 
these words — st I will certainly meet thee." I was struck 
dumb with rage ; every faculty was tied up by astonish¬ 
ment and fury, till, without having vented a menace, I 
sunk into a determined gloomy desperation, more terrible 
than the wildest transports of passion. I determined to 
put Laura to death ! and thought it a savage duty which I 
owed to my honour, to sacrifice her before she was polluted 
by adultery. That night I executed my sanguinary pur¬ 
pose! Next morning,! sent a challenge to the villain 
that would have defiled her, which he accepted. I 
wounded him, and made my escape ; and what became of 
him after, Heaven knows. I fled to a friend's house for 
refuge, who concealed me till the noise of the murder had 
subsided. He then procured for me a disguise, and a 
recommendatory letter to a convent of Franciscans, where 
I have spent above ten years in prayer and penitence. 

* About three years since, I wrote to my friend at Paris, 
requesting him to contrive some means to obtain me a 
sight of my son Horatio. Accordingly, he prevailed on 
the oldbaTon, who is still living, and passionately fond of 
his grandson, to commit him to my care, as one well quali¬ 
fied to give him a virtuous education. He sent for him yes¬ 
terday, to complete his studies at the University, and to 
bury me for ever in despondency !" 

Here the unfortunate monk ended his melancholy tale, 
and a silence of a few minutes ensued, in which he wept 
bitterly. Soon after he arose from his seat; and, giving 
me his benediction, took his leave. 

Orlando. 


THE TWO VIZIERS:—A TALE. 

A Persian king two viziers had, 

And Fate unfavoring proved— 

The sultan and these viziers both 
The same fair lady loved. 

The sultan called his palanquin, 

And both his favorites took 
Unto the sage magician, who 
Dwelt o’er the silver breok. 
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* Magician, hear thy king’s resolve ; 

Thy head shall forfeit be. 

Unless thou sett’st these viziers both 
From Love’s dominion free. 

That I unrivalled may possess 
The lady I adore, 

That outward smile and inward curse 
I may not witness more.* 

The sage magician knew the king 
He strictly must obey; 

The sage magician knew his head 
Must for his failure pay. 

This learned enchanter did to voice 
And feature give good heed ; 

He knew the master lines that to 
The master passions lead. 

He on the favorites fixed his eye 
With penetrating look; 

He read their passion, temper, thoughts. 
As in a printed book; 

Then rubs his brow, and muses o’er 
The king’s severe command :— 

He calls—a lovely maid appears, 

None fairer in the land. 

He to the Vizier Selim turns; 

‘ Be this thy favorite fair. 

Nor blush to own how flexible 
Thy easy passions are. 

* Go, nymph, employ thy power to charm, 

Thou’lt aim a happier dart;’ 

He turned upon the other then, 

And stabbed him to the heart. 

* I dared not trifle, mighty prince, 

Thine anger to endure; 

This vizier loved, and all the world 
Contained no other cure.’ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEMALE DRESS, 

FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
. CENTURY INCLUSIVE. 

(Concluded from page 134.) 

In the reign of Edward IV. female apparel assumed a 
more costly form. The first wife of Thomas Payton, at 
Iselham, is habited in the richest flowered silk,* and a 
fancy necklace of precious stones; her veil flies behind 
her head, but shows very little hair; and in the coif under 
the veil is an inscription, which seems Lorde Jesu , mercy / 
On her wrists she has something like the stiff turned-back 
ruffle of succeeding times: her feet are concealed under 
the folds of her robe. The second wife, who appears 
older, has the same kind of head-dress, the same necklace 
and ruffles; but these last are of fur, with which her breast 
and shoulders are covered, and her robe trimmed at 
bottom. Both these ladies have very slender shapes, and 
are girded with broad belt-like girdles. The dress of the 
French ladies was very different at this time, and had less 
departed from the ancient fashion. The surcoat was not 
left off in 1481. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century female dress made 
great approaches to that worn in the succeeding one ; the 
long sleeves were left off entirely, the mantle exchanged 
for a flowing gown, tightened more indeed round the waist, 
but training in the skirts like modern dress. The head¬ 
dress floated more at ease, with veil-like lappets stretched 
on wires, and supported by a stiffened cowl; or, if at all 
confined, it was in the pediment form before mentioned, of 
which we have innumerable instances on brasses. A lady 
at Easton, in Suffolk, retains the long mitten sleeves, with 
a tighter gown, which seems to reach only to the knees, 
and show a petticoat; her girdle drops so low that her 
purse is at her knees. This is one of the last instances 
of a cushion under the head. The wife of Thomas Broke, 
seijeant at arms to Henry VIII. 1510, in Broxbome 
church, has the pediment head-dress, with very long 

* Such,! suppose, as Stow, describing Sheriff Lion’s gown, 1381, 
calls ‘ branched damask, wrought with the likeness of flowers,’ like 
Milton’s 'flowery lirtled Naiades,' in ‘ Comus.* 

1825. VOL. ii. p 
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lappets before and behind, while other ladies have only 
the lappets in front, and a kind of hood or close veil be¬ 
hind. She has also a belt reaching to her feet. About 
1546, we come to ruffs round the neck and wrists, 
puffed sleeves with oeillet-holes, large falling hoods and 
jewels in front, stiff stays, laced apron, long petticoats, as 
in the instance of Beret, wife of Richard Dering, 1546. 

In the reign of Elizabeth and James I. the stay or 
boddice was not so straitly laced, the sleeves at the 
shoulders were set in with raised and puffed work, the 
gown and petticoat and apron were distinct, the ruff con¬ 
fined to the neck, but enlarged.t In James’s reign the 
women wore heavy shoes like men’s, and high-crowned 
hats with ribands or bands. Even the youngest daughters 
retain the mother’s habit, but have sometimes a kind of 
fly cap. Such a cap is worn by Mary Payton, of Iselham, 
about the end of the sixteenth century. She has a stand¬ 
ing cape to her gown, a ruff round her neck, her sleeves 
tied with ribands from the shoulder to the wrist, a kind of 
fringed sash tied round her waist, and her gown opening 
in front discovers a rich embroidered petticoat. Radcliffe, 
wife to Thomas Wingfield, of Easton, Suffolk, 1607, has 
a close cap, hair drawn up high and stiff in front, standing 
ruff, puffed sleeves, very narrow pointed boddice, gown 
puckered up over fardingale, and showing a rich em¬ 
broidered petticoat. Elizabeth Lady Culpeper, in Or- 
dingley church, Sussex, 1633, has an almost Vandyck 
head-dress, a mantle wrapped around her, puffed and 
corded sleeves, a falling band or ruff, and an embroidered 

+ In France, at this time, the sleeve was long, to the wrist, and 

S ufied at the shoulders, the gown sometimes open in front, sometimes 
tstened with bowsj the ruff small; the gloves short, early in the 
sixteenth century. See also, later, Catharine of MedicU, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry II. and Margaret, daughter of Francis 1. in 
Montfaucon. Margaret de Bourbon has a tucker without a kerchief: 
Diana of France, natural daughter of Henry II. has a handsome laced 
kerchief and larger ruff. The kerchief of Elizabeth, queen of Charles 
IX. is of fur. Magdalen de Corbie, so late as 15o2, has the old- 
fashioned close sleeve buttoned at the sides, and issuing out of alarger, 
and terminating in a kind of ruffle. The hair of Frances, Princess 
of Conrie, is divided at top mitre fashion. That great niece of stuff, 
as Montfaucon calls it, rising up over the shoulders, at tlie back of the 
neck and head, appears in most of the portraits of Catharine de 
Medicis. Ruffles appear as early as 1563, and long fur cuffs. 
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petticoat* A young lady of this family, in the same church, 
1634, is dressed somewhat like her, except the mantle, 
and has a tassel to her girdle. In the middle of this cen¬ 
tury we see the veil falling over a black hood tied under 
the chin, and over the neck and shoulders a square white 
kerchief, as on the monument of John Oneby and wife in 
Hinckley church (engraved in Mr. Nichols’s history of 
that town), and worn by the mother and daughters. The 
husband, who was a barrister in Gray’s Inn, and steward 
of the court of records at Leicester, is in the dress of his 
profession, with a coif and large band. 

Dr. Henry, who has given a short view of the dress of 
each reign at the end of his history of each reign, is rather 
too tender of his contemporaries when he says, * Upon 
the whole, I am fully persuaded that we have no good 
reason to pay any compliments to our ancestors of this 
period at the expense of our contemporaries, either for the 
frugality, elegance, or decency of their dress.’ 


SONNET. 

PROM THE ITALIAN OF LUDOVICO DOLCE. 

By the late Earl of Charlemont. 

’Twas on a streamlet’s flower-enamelled side. 

While Lydia culled the fragrance of the field— 
Lydia, to whom the prize our beauties yield, 
Lydia, of every shepherd’s heart the pride ! 

Nestling ’twixt flower and flower, by chance she spied, 
like little snake, the God of Love concealed ! 

In haste her braided treasure she revealed; 

And with a fress the lurking mischief tied. 

The little god, roused from his balmy rest. 

With frequent flutterings struggled to get free, 
And shook his pinions, fledged with downy gold; 
Till, glancing on that face, by Venus blest, 

4 Tie me,* he cried, * bind fast this urchin bold. 

For ever here my chosen seat shall be.’ 
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BROADSTAIRS, IN THE JSLE OF THANET. 

Broadstairs was formerly a place of no note, but, of 
late years, like many of our towns and villages on the 
coast, it lias become a watering-place of considerable 
repute. It is situated between the North Foreland and 
Ramsgate, and has risen into consequence from the over¬ 
flow of visitors to the latter place, and to Margate. By 
many of those who, in their excursions to the sea-shore, 
seek for health and retirement, rather than for notoriety 
and dissipation, it is not unjustly preferred to its more ex¬ 
tensive and fashionable rivals. It has two libraries, warm 
baths, and other needful appendages of a bathing-place. 

From the time of Henry VIII. a pier has existed at 
Broadstairs; and there is still standing an arch, which was 
repaired by Lord Henniker, in 1795, and formed part of 
a fortified portal towards the sea, to protect the village 
from privateers. Near the pier are the remains of a 
small chapel, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Her image, which was known by the name of Our Lady 
of Broadstairs, was once so highly venerated, that ships, as 
they passed, used to lower their top-sails to salute it. 
Many brass coins, of the Roman emperors, have been 
found in the neighbourhood. 

KiJburne, in his * Survey of Kent/ mentions that an 
enormous fish ran on shore, not far from Broadstairs, on 
the 9th of July, 1574. It is said to have measured 
sixty six feet in length, and is described in such marvellous 
terms, as to throw some doubt over the truth of the narra¬ 
tion. In February, 1762, however, it is certain that a 
spermaceti whale, sixty-one feet long, was cast upon 
this shore. 


ON A PICTURE OF LOVE. 

FROM THE GREEK. 

Why, foolish painter, give those wings to Love ? 
Love is not light, a3 my sad heart can prove : 

Love has no wings, or none that I can see; 

If he can fly—'oh, bid him fly from me ! R. C. 
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THE HERMITESS OF NORTH SALEM. 

About a quarter of a century ago there resided in the 
neighbourhood of North Salem, in the American state of 
New York, a singular character, of whom, and of her 
place of retreat, the following description is given by a 
person whom curiosity induced to visit her:— 

‘ Sarah Bishop (for this was the name of this her- 
mitess) is about fifty years of age. About thirty years 
ago she was a lady of considerable beauty, a competent 
share of mental endowments, and education; she was 
possessed of a handsome fortune, but she was of a tender 
and delicate constitution, and enjoyed but a low degree 
of health, and could hardly be comfortable without con¬ 
stant recourse to medicine, and careful attendance ; and 
was often heard to say that she had no dread of any animal 
on earth but man. Disgusted with them, and consequently 
with the world, about twenty-three years ago she with¬ 
drew herself from all human society, and, in the bloom 
of life, resorted to the mountains which divide Salem 
from North Salem; where she has spent her days te the 
present time, in a cave, or rather cleft of the rock, with¬ 
drawn from the society of every living creature. Yester¬ 
day, in company with the two Captains Smith, of this 
town, I went into the mountain to visit this surprising 
hermitage, a just portrait of which is contained in the 
following lines:— 

** As you pass the southern and most elevated ridge of 
the mountain, and begin to descend the southern sweep, 
you meet with a perpendicular descent of a rock of about 
ten feet, in front of which is this cave. At the foot of 
this rock is a gentle descent of rich and fertile ground, 
extending about ten rods, when it instantly forms a 
frightful precipice, descending about half a mile to the 
pond known by the name of Long Pond. 

“ On the right and left of this fertile ground the moun¬ 
tain rises in cliffs, and almost encloses it, being a square 
of about half an acre. In the front of the rock on the 
north, where the cave is, and level with the ground, there 
appears to be a large fr os tram of the rock, of a double 
fathom size, thrown out of the rock by some unknown 
convulsion of Nature ; it lies in front of the cavity from 
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whence it was rent, partly enclosing the mouth, and 
forming a room of the same dimensions with the frustrum 
itself: the rock is left entire above, and forms the roof 
of this humble mansion. 

“ This cavity is the habitation of the hermitess, in 
which she has spent twenty-three of her best years, self- 
excluded from all human society. She keeps no domes¬ 
ticated animal, not even a fowl, a cat, or a dog. Her 
little plantation, consisting of one half acre, is cleared of 
its wood, and reduced to grass; but she makes little use 
of it, excepting that she lias-raised a few peach-trees on 
it, and she plants yearly a few hills of beans, cucumbers, 
and potatoes. The whole plat is surrounded with a luxu¬ 
riant growth of grape vines, which overspread all the 
surrounding wood, and produce grapes in the greatest 
abundance. On the opposite side of this diminutive 
tenement, or cave, is a fine fountain of excellent water, 
which issues from the side of the mountain, and loses it¬ 
self in this little spot. 

“ At this fountain we found the wonderful woman, 
whose appearance it is somewhat difficult to describe; 
indeed, like nature in its first state, she was without 
form; that is, she appeared in no form or position I had 
ever seen before; her dress seemed little else but one 
confused and shapeless masB of rags, patched together 
without any order, which obscured every thing of human 
shape, excepting her head, which was clothed with a 
luxuriaucy of lank grey hair, depending on every side, 
just as nature and time had formed it, and wholly devoid 
of any artificial covering or ornament. 

“ When she discovered our approach, she exhibited 
the appearance of any other untamed and timid animal. 
She started, looked wild, hastened with the utmost pre¬ 
cipitation to her cave, which she entered, and barri- 
cadoed the opening with wood, which she pulled from the 
decayed trees. To this humble mansion we approached, 
and, after some conversation with her, we obtained 
liberty to remove the palisadoes, and look in; for we 
were not able to enter, the room being only sufficient to 
accommodate a single person. We conversed with her for 
some considerable time, found her to be of a sound mind. 
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a religious turn, of thought, and to be entirely happy and 
contented with her situation: of this she has given to 
others repeated demonstration, who have in vain solicited 
her to quit this dreary abode. We saw no utensil, either 
for labour or cookery, excepting an old pewter basin, and 
a gourd-shell; no bed but the solid rock, unless it were a 
few old rags, scattered here and there upon it; no bed¬ 
clothes of any kind, nor the least appearance of any sort 
of food; and no fire. 

“ She had, indeed, a place in one comer of her cell, 
where she kindles a fire at times; but it does not appear 
that any has been kindled there this spring. To confirm 
this opinion, a gentleman says that he passed her cell 
five or six days after the great fall of snow in the begin¬ 
ning of March last, that she had no fire then, and had 
not been out of her cave since the snow had fallen. How 
she subsists during the severe seasons is yet a mystery. 
She says she eats but little flesh of any kind ; and it is 
difficult to imagine how she is supported through the 
winter season. In the summer she subsists on berries, 
nuts, and roots, which the mountains afford. It may be 
that she secretes her winter store in some other fissure of 
the rock; more convenient for that purpose than the cell 
she inhabits. 

“ She keeps a Bible with her, and says she takes mucti 
satisfaction, and spends much time in reading in it, and 
in meditating thereon. It may be that this woman is a 
sincere worshipper of God: if so, she is yet more rich, 
wise, and happy, than thousands in affluence and honour, 
who behold her with astonishment and scorn. At any 
. rate, from this humble, yet astonishing, page of human 
nature, we read a most interesting lecture on the human 
heart. It was the peculiar state of this woman’s heart 
which drove her to forsake the society of man, and led 
her to this solitary mansion. The peculiar relish of the 
human heart will embrace solitude, dishonour, deformity, 
and death itself, for happiness, whilst its antipathies can 
imbitter a paradise of joy. Reason has no power against 
its influence; it is not the energy of science, but a heart 
forced to a wise, decent, and useful life, that must rege¬ 
nerate the world/’' 
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THE MISER’S BRIDE. 

(Resumed from page 123.) 

After giving every necessary direction to the attend¬ 
ants, whom he left, Castleton returned towards home, 
hopiug to be able to interest the humanity of Lady Em¬ 
meline for her foster-sister, and induce her to visit the 
poor girl, her parents being rendered incapable of attend¬ 
ing to her by their grief. On passing the cottage, into 
which he had caused to be carried the unfortunate fe¬ 
male who had fallen from the stage, it occurred to him 
to inquire how she was. He accordingly entered, and 
was surprised to hear the woman of the house say 
* Thank God, you are come, my lord! the poor crea¬ 
ture has been anxiously expecting you. I will now go 
and tell her.’ She retired, and at that moment he be¬ 
held his sister, the Lady Emmeline, dart from the inner 
room. Her ladyship sprang past him with the rapidity 
of lightning; and, notwithstanding he frequently called 
to her to stop, she paid no attention to him, but continued 
her pace. 

The cottager now conducted him to the woman, who 
was* supported by pillows, and apparently dying. The 
earl gazed on her pallid countenance ; he thought he had 
seen her before; she was associated with the idea of Em¬ 
meline : he paused; at length conviction rushed upon 
him; it was the female he had seen conversing with her 
ladyship in the shrubbery. The invalid motioned him to 
be seated; then, taking a little reviving cordial, she said, 
in a hollow tone of voice, 4 The moment is arrived to re¬ 
move a veil of deception and iniquity from your sight; 
to show you the monster your deceived parent was in¬ 
duced to trust! Alas ! my lord, few in this faded add 
debilitated form would recognise Nora O’Brien, the fos¬ 
ter-parent of your sister !’—* Nora O’Brien!’ echoed 
Castleton, in amazement, * the mother of Rosa 1 .*—'Oh, 
no! no!’ answered the female, 4 there is much for you to 
hear, much to learn: but I am exhausted; wait but a 
few moments, and this painful disclosure shall be made. 
Oh, how low has guilt reduced me ! I dare not look in 
the face of my deceived parents! My father, my exem- 
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plary mother, how will you despise the memory of your 
guilty child ! Forgive me, pardon me, oh, my parents ! 
But, no! they would denounce a bitter curse on my du¬ 
plicity.* 

The earl now began to imagine the woman deranged, 
and would have retired, but for the vehement entreaties 
of Nora, who at length commenced her narrative, and 
soon succeeded in completely engrossing his attention. 
But, as it was interrupted, by many breaks, occasioned by 
her weakness and remorseful expressions, we shall give 
the substance as follows:—It may be recollected that, in 
the beginning of this story, we mentioned that the do¬ 
mestics of Lady Castleton had been selected by Lady Con- 
stantia Valancy. Nora had engaged her attention when 
quite a child, and soon became a peculiar favorite; she 
was taken into her ladyship’s service, where she remained 
till united to her cousin, Dennis O’Brien. Her mother 
was then the domestic of the countess, and the nurse of 
the then infant, Henry. The intrigue of the earl with 
Lady Constantia had been carried on for some time, 
when, to her ladyship’s vexation, she discovered that she 
was pregnant. Almost frantic with the discovery, she 
flew to her confidant, Nora, who was also on the eve of 
becoming a mother much about the same time, and, 
hastily completing her arrangements, she retired with 
Nora and her husband to an obscure village, some miles 
distant. Their accouchement took place at but a few 
hours from each other. The infant of Lady Constantia 
was conveyed to the apartment of Nora, the doctor bribed, 
and Mrs. O’Brien pronounced delivered of twins; and, 
this being done, her ladyship hastened with the utmost 
speed to her residence near Woodville Abbey, leaving 
her minions to follow at their leisure. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, was Nora recovered, when, one evening, sitting 
with her husband, the child of Lady Constantia was 
seized with a convulsive fit, and expired in her arms. 
* And thus,’ said Dennis, mournfully, * die all our hopes 
of future emolument! Would to Heaven it had survived 
It was at that instant that Nora proved a pupil worthy 
of her dissimulating tutoress, and she proposed informing 
her ladyship that she had been deprived of her own little 
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one by death, antL imposing their child on Lady Con- 
stantia. To this the husband joyfully consented, certain 
that their child would not be removed from their pro* 
tection, and that they would thus secure their reprarcU 
Tt was not likely that her ladyship would discover the 
truth, as the features of children often change, and, be¬ 
sides, she had hardly deigned to bestow a glance on the 
little innocent. They accordingly removed to a resi¬ 
dence near their patroness, told their story,' and suc¬ 
ceeded to a miracle; and it was then that the fertile 
brain of Lady Constantia planned a scheme which she 
was most desirous of executing. Lady Castleton was 
near her confinement, and she contrived to have Nora 
introduced as her nurse: the pliant Castleton acceeded to 
her urgent entreaties; the infant was delivered to the 
treacherous Nora, and the earl, being obliged to go to 
town, insisted on his lady accompanying him. Thus all 
happened as entirely in accordance with her ladyship’s 
wishes as if every thing had been in league with her j 
her intention being to exchange the children, thereby se¬ 
curing to her own daughter, as she supposed her, all the 
advantages of legitimacy, by depriving the countess of 
her own infant, whom she determined to have reared as 
a little cottager. But it required no small trouble to in¬ 
duce Nora to consent to this plan; as, by so doing, it 
would separate them from their babe : interest, however, 
at length prevailed, and when, after an absence of two 
years, the countess returned to Ireland, the child of 
O’Brien w as presented to her as her own, and received 
at the desire of the earl, who was, however, entirely 
ignorant of the transaction, he having been led to believe 
what was, in fact, the truth, that the child of Lady Con¬ 
stantia had died shortly after its birth. The name of 
Emmeline was given to it, while the deceived mother 
answered at the baptismal font (or the supposed daugh¬ 
ter of Nora, bestowing on her her own name of Rosa* 
* Almighty God!’ interrupted Castleton, ‘ then Rosa is 
my sister! Ah, now I know why my bosom beat more 
affectionately for her than for Emmeline. Nature ap-» 
pealed to my heart, and, implanting love for her in roy 
bosom superior to that which she whom I supposed my 
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sister excited in my breast, loudly asserted her rights.’— 
Nora continued:—* The extreme fondness, however, 
which Ladv Constants, expressed for the little impostor 
was so far beneficial to Rosa, as to procure her an edu¬ 
cation equal to her birth; for the countess, deprived of 
Emmeline, sought to alleviate her sorrows by instructing 
the docile mind of her fascinating little pupil, who abso¬ 
lutely seemed to acquire learning almost by intuition. 
At an early age Lady Constantia initiated her really be¬ 
loved Emmeline in her secret, representing to her all she 
w6uld lose by the disclosure: advising her always to 
keep on good terms with her nurse, who had, a consider¬ 
able time back, accompanied her husband abroad. Em¬ 
meline, conceiving Lady Constantia her mother, uncon¬ 
sciously imbibed a dislike to the countess; nor, truth to 
say, did she feel any great share of love for her whom 
she supposed her parent. Thus time passed on, till Lord 
Henry set off on a tour, accompanied by her affianced 
husband. Sir Edward Deloraine. It was a few months 
prior to this event that Dennis O’Brien expired abroad, 
and, in his last moments, repenting of the iniquitous part 
he had joined in acting to poor Rosa, he implored Nora 
with his dying breath to conceal such deceit no longer. 
She promised to attend to his desires; and, no sooner 
was he consigned to his last home, than Nora speeded 
the best of her way to England, where they then were. 
In a private interview with Emmeline, the long-sup¬ 
pressed tenderness of the mother broke forth, and petri¬ 
fied her astounded daughter with the whole tale. The 
almost frantic agony of Emmeline filled the bosom of 
Nora with terror, who feared for the intellects of her 
long-estranged child; and that fear, operating with the 
supplication of Emmeline, extorted from her a promise of 
silence, at least till she became Lady Delorame. Em¬ 
meline had indeed a difficult part to play; and, had she 
not been an adept in dissimulation, she never coqld have 
succeeded with such facility. She was compelled to sub¬ 
mit to the caresses of her mother—caresses her whole 
soul revolted at, but which policy forbid to spurn.- To 
Lady Constantia, likewise, she continued to pay the 
affectionate homage of a child, and also to exert her 
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whole art to prevent Nora from meeting with her lady¬ 
ship, fearing that a disclosure would take place, which 
she knew it would be to her interest to avoid. In conse¬ 
quence, she supplied her mother with large sums of mo¬ 
ney, that she might not be compelled to apply to her 
ladyship. Since she had discovered that she usurped 
the claims of Rosa, she detested her ; and she eagerly 
looked forward to her own union with Sir Edward Delo- 
raine, which would fix her in that station which she 
feared to lose. Her wishes were on the point of being 
completed, when the relentless hand of Death was laid on 
the earl, and a feeling nearly allied to despair took pos¬ 
session of her bosom; and thankful was she when the 
.youthful earl proposed to visit Woodville Abbey. There 
she hoped to be breed from the irksome presence of Nora ; 
but in vain. The sacrifice the noble-minded Rosa had 
made to save her parents gave her a pang never before 
felt by the repentant O’Brien—a sacrifice, too, which 
Emmeline might have prevented, as she destroyed, un¬ 
known to the earl or countess, the pathetic applications 
of Rosa. Conscience again urged Nora to restore the 
wronged girl to her rightful rank; and, accordingly, dis¬ 
guising herself in some wretched habiliments, she reached 
Ireland as soon as Emmeline, with whom she sought an 
interview, to disclose her intention. The prayers, en¬ 
treaties, and tears of her daughter, as usual, silenced the 
monitor in her breast, and, though fully resolved to do 
justice to Rosa, she consented to remain mute till the 
marriage of Emmeline. In the vicinity of the abbey she 
concealed herself from every one, till concealment became 
irksome to her; and, fearful of recognition if she ventured 
out, she at last yielded to the request of her daughter, to 
proceed to town, there to remain till the marriage was 
consummated. This was, however, prevented by the ac¬ 
cident before named; and the unhappy woman, being de¬ 
sirous of making all the restitution in ker power to Rosa, 
sent both to her daughter, and, shortly after, to the earl. 
The note was delivered to Emmeline, it may be remem¬ 
bered, while she was accompanying Deloraine in a duet. 
Once more was every blandishment called to the aid of 
Emmeline ; but her mother knew that her moments were 
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numbered, and persisted in her resolve, and Emmeline 
was almost driven to despair at the moment when Henjy, 
so unfortunately for her, stopped at the cottage. The 
sensations of the earl may be conceived, but cannot be 
described, as he listened to the foregoing tale. The art 
and duplicity of Emmeline disgusted him, and his heart 
throbbed with impatience to clasp his sister in his arms. 

{To be resumed.) 


STANZAS. 

At eve I left my garden, fair 
As Summer’s sun could make it; 

The blossoms scented all the air. 

And one there was my constant care. 

Lest some rude hand should take it. 

The night was dark, the storm was high. 
And armed with devastation : 

That storm bade my poor blossom die; 

Beneath its stem I found it lie, 

’Midst morning’s desolation. 

So doth the parent guard the child 
From sadness, and from error; 

In life’s young hours it blooms as mild 

As doth the flower in some lone wild. 

Nor knows the name of terror. 

But the dark hour of death may come, 

And bid the sweet one perish ; 

Consign it to the loathsome tomb. 

With but the memory of its bloom 
For aching hearts to cherish! 

J. M. Lacey. 


ORIENTAL LOVE. 

* I am not sure,’ says that enlightened traveller, the 
Hon. M. Eiphinstone, * that there is any people in the 
East, except the Afghans, where I have seen any trace 
of the sentiment of love, according to our ideas of the 
passion. Here it is very prevalent. Besides the nu¬ 
merous elopements, the dangers of which are'encoun- 
1825. vol. ii. Dit «J ]B> GoogIe 
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tered for love, it is common for a man to plight his faith 
to a particular girl, and then set off to a remote town, or 
even to India, to acquire the wealth that is necessary to 
obtain her from her friends. I saw a young man at Poona 
who was in this predicament. He had fallen in love 
with the daughter of a Mullik, or Elder, who returned 
his attachment. The father consented to the marriage ; 
but said his daughter’s honour required that she should 
bring as large a fortune as the other women of her fa¬ 
mily. The two lovers were much afflicted, as the young 
man had nothing but some land and a few bullocks. At 
last he resolved to set off to India. His mistress gave 
him a needle, used for putting antimony on the eyelids, 
as a pledge of her affection; and he seemed to have no 
doubt that she would remain single till his return. These 
amours are generally confined to the country people, 
where great ease and leisure are favorable to such senti¬ 
ments, particularly when combined with the partial se¬ 
clusion of the women, which renders them sufficiently 
inaccessible to excite interest, while they are seen enough 
to be admired. They are sometimes found even among 
the higher orders, where they are less to be 1 expected. 
It was a love affair between the chief of the Turcolaunees, 
and the wife of the Khaun of a division of the Eusof- 
zyzes, that gave rise to the war between the Oolosses, 
which lasts to this day. 

‘ Many of the Afghaun songs and tales relate to love; 
and most of them speak of that passion in the most glow¬ 
ing and romantic language. A favorite poem, which 
tells the story of Audam and Doorkhaunee, is known to 
most men in the nation, and is read, repeated, and sung, 
through all parts of the country. Audam was the hand¬ 
somest and bravest young man of his tribe, and Doork¬ 
haunee the most beautiful and most amiable of the vir¬ 
gins ; but a feud between their families long prevented 
their meeting. At last an accidental rencounter took 
place, which ended in a mutual and violent passion. 
The quarrels of the families, however, still kept the lovers 
separate, and perhaps in ignorance of each other’s senti¬ 
ments, till Doorkhaunee was compelled by her relations 
to marry a neighbouring chief. The affliction of hoc 
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lover may be imagined, and bis lamentations, and tbe 
letters that passed between him and Doorkhaunee, fill a 
large part of the poem ; till at last, after overcoming nu¬ 
merous obstacles, Audam succeeded in prevailing on his 
mistress to see him. They had several meetings; but 
Doorkhaunee still preserved h6r purity, and rejected 
alike the importunities of her lover and her husband. 

* Audam’s visits did not long escape the husband, who 
was filled with jealousy and desire of vengeance. He 
took the opportunity of his rival’s next visit to waylay 
him, at the head of several of his own relations; and 
though his attack was bravely repelled, and his opponent 
escaped with a desperate wound, he resolved to try if 
Audam’s suit was favoured, by observing the effect of a 
report of his death on Doorkhaunee. 

* Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure, during the long intervals 
of her lover’s visits, was to retire to a garden, and to 
cultivate two flowers, one of which she named after her¬ 
self, and the other after the object of her affection. On 
the day of the ambuscade she was watching her flowers, 
when she observed that of Audam languish from sym¬ 
pathy with his recent misfortune, and, before she reco¬ 
vered from her surprise, she was accosted by her hus¬ 
band, who approached her with a drawn sword, and 
boasted that it was wet with the blood of Audam. This 
trial was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who sunk to the ground, 
overwhelmed with grief and horror, and expired on the 
spot. The news was brought to Audam, who'lay wounded 
near the scene of the ambuscade; and, no sooner had 
he heard it, than he called on his mistress’s name, and 
breathed his last. They were buried at a distance from 
each other ; but their love prevailed even in death, and 
their bodies weie found to have met in one grave. Two 
trees sprung from their remains, • and mingled their 
branches over the tomb.’ 

FROM THE GREEK. 

Oh, let not death, unjust, unhonoured, be 
The melancholy fate allotted me ! 

But those, who loved me living, when'I die 
Still fondly keep some cherished memory. M. 
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MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 

I am a traveller—one who loves to view Nature in her 
rudest, as well as her polished forms. For this purpose 
I rarely pass through a village without seeking, in soma 
way or other, for a display of character. 

A short time since a little incident occurred, of which 
I was a witness; and if you, Mr. Editor, should think it 
worthy of a place in the * Ladies* Pocket Magazine,* it 
will probably for a few moments amuse your readers. 

I do not by any means confine myself to one unvaried 
mode of travelling: on the contrary, nothing can be more 
varied. This time I was on foot, enjoying a beautiful au¬ 
tumnal evening in a country road, which terminated two 

or three miles farther on, in the pleasant village of A-. 

The spot where I now stood was many miles from the 
metropolis; and certainly it would be difficult to find 
throughout England a more picturesque situation. A 
traveller might, by a slight stretch of the imagination, 
and total forgetfulness of where he was, fancy himself 
approaching an Italian village among the Appenines; 
for the mountains of Cumberland sheltered the village 
from the north, while before it lay a beautiful prospect, 
which, illumined as it then was by the rays of the de¬ 
clining sun, presented, as I caught sight of it occa¬ 
sionally through the bushes that lined the road I was tra¬ 
versing, a scene truly enchanting. Full of the delightful 
thoughts which such a view must excite in every breast 
possessed of the slightest portion of sensibility, I was jour¬ 
neying on, when a rude salutation from behind caused me 
to turn, and I perceived near me a man, whose weather¬ 
beaten care-worn countenance proclaimed that of late many 
vicissitudes had been his portion. He wa9 habited in an 
old sailor’s dress, and a stick over his shoulder supported a 
small bundle, containing, as I supposed, his scanty ward¬ 
robe. His age was evidently hardly twenty-six, and, in 
spite of the havoc fatigue and other causes had made, 
his face was still handsome: all this, joined to a form 
8tout, athletic, and yet combining a certain degree of 
grace, fully awoke me from my day-dreams, and • the 
thought of advancing towards an Italian village vanished 
before the certainty that I was approaching an English 
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one. To his kind, though rough, salutation, I returned 
an answer in the same style, and we entered into con-* 
▼ersation. My new companion, with all the frankness of 
an Englishman, speedily informed me that it was in the 
Tillage before us that he was born, and 6pentin happi¬ 
ness his early days. Among the village girls was one 
whom he had fixed upon to be his future bride: she was 
the daughter of a substantial farmer, and, as his parents 
were equally well off, their mutual attachment was rather 
encouraged than repressed. As he attained towards 
manhood, however, unforeseen misfortunes fell upon 
him: a fire broke out one night in his father's barns, and 
speedily reduced them to ruins. This dreadful calamity 
has father sunk under, and his mother speedily followed 
him to the grave. Left thus alone in the world, he na¬ 
turally flew to his beloved Ellen for consolation: what 
Was his astonishment when, on his being admitted to the 
presence of her father, he was informed that in the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs he could not allow Ralph (that was 
his name) to see his daughter, as he intended breaking 
off the match between them: and he concluded by offer¬ 
ing him a menial situation on his farm. Without deign¬ 
ing to answer the cold-hearted man, he quitted the house, 
and, hastily tying up what few remnants remained of his 
former wealth, he left the village. Ere he went, how¬ 
ever, Ellen contrived to see him, and assured him that 
the change in his fortunes had made none in her heart, 
and, after swearing eternal constancy, they parted. 
* Since then,’ he added, ( I have seen much of the 
world! I have fought against the Turks in Greece, and 
have traversed the ocean in a merchantman; Providence, 
however, has preserved me from every danger, and, at 
length, with what little stores prudence has saved, has 
brought me once more within sight of my native village/ 
I had listened with a feeling of interest to this plain un¬ 
garbled statement of facts; his latter words induced me 
to cast my eyes upon his bundle, which, as I said before, 
was small. He saw the direction of my looks, and said, 
f Oh, *tis not on that I depend; what money I have is 
lodged in a London bank/ Scarce could I believe my 
oars; that a sailor should give one thought to the morrow 
seemed to me wonderful. 1 had never experienced the 
q3 
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power of love—never felt that the hope of possessing some 
beloved object, even at a remote time, will work wonders. 

This was an adventure perfectly in accordance with 
my wish of viewing Nature as it is, and I determined 
to see the fate of my companion. * And what/ I de¬ 
manded, ‘ is now your intention V As I spoke, a sudden 
turn brought us close upon the village. He caught my 
arm, and, pointing forward, exclaimed, in a tone almost 
suffocated with feelings easy to be defined, * There, there 
is the house which once my father owned, and all these 
scenes around once witnessed my happiness: and here/ 
he paused, and leaned against an old elm which threw 
out its branches, * here is where I last parted from my 
Ellen. The time to which I then looked forward is now 
arrived; and should I find her wedded to another—Oh 
God !’—he covered his face with his hands in the deepest 
agitation ; and, had I not also felt somewhat affected, I 
must have been more or less than mortal. I endeavored 
to compose him, and we slowly again proceeded; slowly, 
because at every turn some well-remembered object pre¬ 
sented itself to my companion’s eager gaze. At length 
we entered the village. Many of the faces we met were 
well known to Ralph, but years of suffering had changed 
him so materially that none seemed to recognise him; 
and this circumstance affected him visibly. He pointed 
to a cheerful-looking young farmer who had passed us, 
and exclaimed, * He and I were schoolfellows—from our 
earliest youth were friends—and, when the days of my 
adversity began, he was almost the only one who pitied 
and sympathized with me. He offered to share his home 
with me : but, no ! I could not bear dependence. Even 
he does not remember me:—should Ellen have equally 
forgotten me, I am lost indeed.’ Scarce had he finishea 
speaking when one of the cottage doors opened, and a 
female form emerged : she walked across our path, when, 
as she chanced to turn round, her eyes encountered those 
of Ralph. Uttering a scream of delight, she flew into 
his extended arms. Need I say it was Ellen ? The eye 
of friendship may be deceived, may forget its object; but 
the eye of love—never ! I cannot do justice to the scene 
that followed, and therefore will not attempt to describe 
it. Her father was dead: he die^some time previous. 
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leaving her the whole of his wealth. Being now her 
own mistress, she endeavored, but vainly, to trace the 
fate of her lover; and, although frequently solicited to 
marry, had remained constant to her first choice. Her 
constancy was at last rewarded by the return of its object. 

In the course of the following year I again visited 
Cumberland, and became a witness of the happiness 
which now so amply repaid Ralph for the misery he had 
experienced. Surrounded by his early friends, associa¬ 
tions, and recollections, in the possession of a large farm, 
and, above all, married to his Ellen, happiness seemed 
centered in his native village. T. W. 


THE SAILOR'S ADIEU. 

Distress me with these tears no more; 

One kiss, my love, and then adieu! 

The last boat destined for the shore 
Waits, dearest girl, alone for you. 

Soon, soon, before the light winds borne, 

Shall I be severed from your sight; 

You left the lonely hours to mourn, 

And weep through many a stormy night. 
When far along the restless deep, 

In trim array, the ship shall steer. 

Your form remembrance still shall keep; 

Your worth affection still revere. 

And, with the distance from your eyes, 

My love for you shall be increased, 

—As to the pole the needle lies. 

And, farthest off, still varies least. 

While, round the bowl, the cheerful crew 
Shall sing of triumphs on the main, 

My thoughts shall fondly turn to you— 

Of you alone shall be my strain. 

And when we've bowed the leaguing foe. 

And well avenged our country's wrong, 
Returning home my heart shall show 
No fiction graced my artless song. 

Ben Backstay. 
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C$t MM 1 Coilrt- 

FASHIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Morning Visiting Dress. —High dress of ethereal | 
blue gros de Naples, with three pointed flounces, set on 
straight, and falling over each other. Sleeves en blouse, 
fastened from the wrist to the elbow, with bands of the 
same material as the dress. Corsage quite plain to fit 
the shape, with a double rounded collar of fine lace, fast¬ 
ened with a blue and scarlet striped riband. Village hat 
of Leghorn, ornamented with blue and white striped ri¬ 
band. 

Evening Dress. —A dress of soft white satin, with 
three bias folds round the border, brought up on-the left 
side with three small separate clusters of roses, in a fes¬ 
toon. Corsage a la Circassienne: sleeves short, and 
slightly ornamented with a bow of riband: small bou¬ 
quet of roses on the left side of the bust. Hair arranged 
in the Cleopatra style, interspersed with white gauze, 
blue corn-flowers, and roses. Necklace One row of large 
pearls. Pink velvet reticule. 

CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LAST NEW 
FASHIONS. 

It is the severe cynic alone who cries out against what 
be calls the ridiculous vanity of Fashion, and her con¬ 
tinual changes: there are some not quite so rigid, but 
who, notwithstanding, gravely assert that it is wrong to 
follow every novel mode. We are of a contrary opinion; 
we think it is meritorious to encourage the suggestions of 
inventive Fancy; we regard Fashion as the main-spring 
that sets industry in motion, improves our commerce, and 
gives the means of subsistence to hundreds of skilful, and 
who would be indigent, artists, were it not for the patron¬ 
age of the motley power, and that of her votaries. 

Pelisses of gros de Naples are at present the favorite 
out-door envelopes, either for the promenade or the car¬ 
riage ; though, for the latter, the wrapping cloaks, both 
of figured gros de Naples and of plain Levantine, axe cer- 
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t&inly most prevalent: the pelisses are of a new make ; 
*1 " e cloaks there is no change; but there is much style 

* smartness in the pelisses ; they are trimmed, all down 

| ront of the skirt, with cross straps, forming in shape 

1 rrow apron; these are terminated by tassels or ro- 

; ?s; the bust and sleeves are ornamented to corre- 

ld with the skirt, and the sleeves are only of a mode- 
t fulness: the collars are either in Castilian points, 
lave a battlement edge, and fall over the shoulders, 
ick satin Venetian cloaks, lined with ruby-coloured 
•senet, is the only novelty in the cloak department, 
ichemere shawls, chiefly with red grounds, flowered all 
er, or in different figures, of very dark patterns, enli- 
•ned by jonquil-colour, are very much in favour; as are 
lose of Cyprus crape, when the weather is mild. 
Cambric .dresses, especially on young persons, are yet 
seen in the carriage, to which they are now confined, and 
hat only in the morning drive: under spencers, shawls, 
-nd mantles of a refulgent colour, they are indispensable ; 
hey are trimmed at the border with innumerable narrow 
lounces, fluted, of muslin, falling over each other; the 
sleeves fit closer to the arm than last month; those en 
gigat are getting as common as the joint itself. It is 
thought that tabinets will be much worn this winter: 
those that we have seen, at present, are of a beautiful 
pale yellow, between the cotton-flower and the primrose ; 
the sleeves white, and of tulle . Dresses of gros de Na¬ 
ples, striped in spades, or beautifully figured, on a dark 
ground, with lively and striking colours, are among the 
newest articles for dress dinner parties; for the evening 
costume, gauzes, with white grounds, richly striped in 
different colours, are much and deservedly admired ; for 
the ball-room, white tissue gauze, with a delicate flower 
figure all over the ground, is a charming novelty : so va¬ 
rious, and often so whimsical, is the manner of trimming 
these dresses, that there is no speaking on that article 
with any decision ; much depends, on this head, on the 

* taste and fancy of the dress-maker. 

The hair of young persons is now more ornamented 
with flowers than it was last month; ringlets are be¬ 
coming again in fashion, as we have represented in our 
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engraving of an evening costume. Bandeaux of pearls, 
with other valuable ornaments, are expected to ornament 
the tresses of the young at full-dress parties this winter. 
White dress hats, either of chip, satin, stiffened net, or 
crape, are still worn by matrons, and ladies of a certain 
age, at evening parties ; they are adorned with feathers, 
generally white, though some ladies wear coloured plumes. 
Blond caps, ornamented with flowers, with the strings or 
lappets unfastened, are very general in half-dress: they 
are very becomingly made, are placed backward, dis¬ 
playing the hair, and extending wide over each temple. 

Pelerines of velvet, or cachemere shawls over high 
warm dresses, are favorite envelopes for the promenade : 
spencers seem to have had their day; the attempt to re¬ 
vive those smart and convenient dresses for walking did 
not succeed as we could have wished; we have seen, 
however, one finished lately for a lady of fashion, of very 
rich black satin, the bust finished ct la militaire, and the 
mancherons and cuffs elegantly ornamented with tassels 
and wrought buttons, to answer the trimming on the bust. 
Pelisses of gros de Naples seem now to be the reigning 
mode; for the promenade they are of dark colours, made 
very plain, and quite of the wrapping kind; for the car¬ 
riage, their colours are more striking, and they are 
trimmed in various ways; most of them have trimmings 
down the front of the skirt, now a very prevailing mode. 
Wrapping cloaks are still universal. We commenced 
our remarks on these articles; but some fresh intelligence 
on the same head reached us this morning: several of 
the newest mountain cloaks are of the finest ladies’ cloth 
that can be fabricated; they are of light colours, bound 
and lined with pink. 

There is little new in the bonnets, either as to shape or 
size, except that we find them rather of smaller dimen¬ 
sions : black velvet bonnets are expected to be very ge¬ 
neral ; those of white and coloured gros de Naples yet 
prevail: they are truly becoming, are worn plain for 
walking, and ornamented either with flowers of rich tints, 
or with feathers, for the carriage: small blond caps are 
worn under them. We saw, a few days ago, two very 
distinguished ladies in bonnets of mignionet-green, trim* 
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med with scarlet riband: we cannot admire this fashion. 
Tbe close capote bonnet is yet in favour for morning 
walks or drives; the favorite colour for thi3 head-cover¬ 
ing is a bright green, somewhat lighter than the emerald. 
On other kinds of plain bonnets for walking, veils are ge¬ 
nerally adopted. The bows on all bonnets are very large, 
and the loops of the fan kind; they are of gros de Naples; 
but they are confined by satin ribands, which seem to form 
a kind of knot, and from whence depend the ends, of the 
same material. 

The most approved colours are amber, forester’s 
green, canary yellow, Indian red, and corn-flower blue. 

Parisian Fashions. —Adrianople red, so highly fa¬ 
vored at first by the Parisian ladies, has, after its short 
reign, been banished from the toilet of fashion; but to 
these dresses have succeeded those of Adrianople blue: 
they are striped with very narrow black lines; the sleeves 
of them are made en gigot, confined up the narrow part of 
the arm with separate bands ; and over them is worn a 
canezou spencer, without sleeves, of jaconot muslin, ele¬ 
gantly trimmed with the same material, and terminating 
at the throat with a quadruple ruff of fine lace. Another 
favorite dress when the weather is mild, is of white cam¬ 
bric, with three very full flounces of muslin, embroidered 
at the edges in open work; between these flounces are 
vine-leaves, detached from each other, and embroidered 
in open work. The sleeves of clear muslin, embroidered 
all over with separate vine-leaves, the same as those be¬ 
tween the flounces. The corsage is partly engerbe , and part¬ 
ly a la Circassienne , and the sleeves are headed by Spanish 
mancherons. Dresses of gros de Naples, with pelerines 
of the same, trimmed with narrow chevaux-de-frize, are in 
great request. At balls and dress parties, striped gauze, 
either white or coloured, is the most favoured article for 
dresses: the corsages are square, trimmed with simple 
rouleau of satin, and the sleeves short, ornamented by 
languettes of satin ; and these kind of fancies adorn the 
border of the dress. Bareges dresses, the pattern a 
Scotch plaid, are much worn in demi-parure. 

White chip bonnets, made very wide in front, with a 
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fluting under the brim of broad satin riband, the colour 
of the Parma violet, are much admired: the crowns are 
trimmed slightly with gauze of the same colour. A 
plume of three pink marabouts, grouped together, is 
placed upright on each side of the crown. Strings of 
pink riband, floating, complete this bonnet, under which 
is worn a comette of blond. Bonnets of a very pretty 
and becoming form, and of various colours, have lately 
appeared; they are made to discover the face, and are 
fastened under the chin by blond lappets; they are either 
adorned with flowers, or plumes of marabouts. 

The hair of young persons is adorned with flowers, 
chiefly full-blown roses; or with oak-leaves and acorns, 
formed of pearls ; these latter superb ornaments are only, 
however, for grande costume: at the theatres and at 
usual evening parties, a few pufls of coloured gauze, 
tastefully mingled with the hair, constitute all the orna¬ 
ment. White dress hats, trimmed with very broad co¬ 
loured ribands, and surmounted by plumes of feathers, 
are a favorite evening head-dress; and white bldnd or 
lace caps, elegantly ornamented with flowers, are equally 
in favour at the theatres and for half-dress. 

Pelerines, both round, and those that have long ends, 
are a favorite covering for the promenade, over a high 
dress. Scotch plaid cloaks are assumed on quitting the 
theatres, or from friendly evening parties: silk mantles 
from the full dress soiree, of the most costly kind ; some¬ 
times of delicately figured white silk. Cachemere scarf 
shawls have taken the precedency of those that are 
square; the ground of these is generally red, with black 
figures. We cannot say much for the new French pe¬ 
lisses ; they are awkwardly made, ornamented in ill 
taste, and appear more like a gentleman's wrapping- 
gown for his morning dress than the pelisse of an elegant 
lady. 

The favorite colours are bottle-green, hermit-brown, 
and tete-de-negre (we should imagine that was black , but 
it is a dark, very dark brown, tinged with crimson,) among 
the French. The other favorite tints are straw colour, 
rose, gold colour, and Adrianople blue. 
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RICHMOND BUILDINGS, PARLIAMENT 
STREET. 


Ova part of tlie scite where this elegant pile of build¬ 
ings now stands, formerly stood the mansion of the Duke 
of Richmond, called Richmond House. That mansion 
was totally destroyed by fire, on the morning of the fist 
of December, 1791. Most of the property, however, was 
saved, and no lives were lost. The Duke of York, with 
about three hundred of the Coldstream regiment, was 
preseut, and assisted in forwarding the efforts of the fire¬ 
men, and keeping off the mob. The conflagration, how¬ 
ever, did not extend to some adjacent houses, built of 
deep red brick, and of considerable size and antiquity, 
which long continued to be a deformity in that part of 
Privy Gardens next to Cannon Row; but a few years 
back, when it was resolved to improve that part of Par¬ 
liament Street, they were at length pulled down. The 
miserable dead wall, which formed a blot in the scene by 
day, and behind which the lowest and most profligate of 
both sexes found a screen at night, had previously been 
levelled with the ground, and the present railing and 
shrubbery substituted in its place. The improvement was 
completed, in the course of the last year, by.the erection 
of the handsome pile of buildings, which forms the subject 
of the Wood Cut, and which may justly be considered as 
an ornament to that part of the metropolis. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that stone was not employed instead of 
brick in the construction of these edifices, as it produces 
a grandeur of effect to which brick can never attain. 

18 * 25 . vot.. ii. Dec. n 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

(Resumed from page 150.) 

The patient so much dreaded the housekeeper's bois¬ 
terous eloquence, which still echoed in his ears, that he 
constrained himself to swallow a couple, of spoons-full. 
In stirring his mess to the bottom, he felt a hard body, 
which could have no business there. He fished it out 
with the spoon, and beheld, to his astonishment, his own 
diamond ring. His eye immediately beamed life and 
youthful fire; the long hippocratic face cleared up: to the 
great satisfaction of Mother Gertrude and the servants ih 
waiting, he emptied the whole basin, with visible signs 
of a good appetite. They all ascribed this happy change 
to the soup ; for the knight had taken care to keep his 
ring concealed from the by-standers. He, however, turned 
to Mrs. Gertrude, and inquired * Who prepared this soup 
for me, that restores my strength, and calls me back to 
life V 1 he motherly dame wished the reviving patient 
to keep himself still, and by no means to exert himself 
in speaking; she therefore replied, ‘ Do not give yourself 
any concern, good sir knight, about the person who pre¬ 
pared your soup; God be praised that it has had the 
good effect for which we all of us prayed !* This evasion 
was not likely to satisfy the count. He gravely insisted 
on an answer to his question • when the housekeeper 
gave him this information:—* There is a young gipsey, 
a servant, in’the kitchen; she understands the virtues of 
®y er y berb and plant: it was she who prepared the soup 
that has done you so much good.* * Bring her to me 
■his moment/ resumed the knight, ‘ that I may thank 
and recompense her for the life she has saved/ * Par- 
doa me » I beseech you, sir/ returned Gertrude; ‘ but the 
very sight of her would make you ill again. She is as 
ogfy to look upon as a toad: she has a great hunch 
upon her back; her clothes are all black and greasy; her 
nands and face are bedaubed with soot and ashe 3 .’ * Do 
as | order you,* concluded the count, * and let me hew 
no longer demurs.’ Mrs. Gertrude obeyed in silence' : 
sue summoned Matilda quickly from the kitchen, avd 
rew over her shoulders her own veil, which she wore 
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at mass, and ushered her, thus caparisoned, into the sick 
chamber. The knight gave orders that every one should 
retire, and shut the door close. He then addressed the 
gipsy. * You must acknowledge freely, my girl, how 
you came by the ring 1 found in the basin in which my 
breakfast was served up/ * Noble knight/ replied the 
damsel, modestly, ‘ I received the ring out of your own 
hands: you presented it to me the second evening we 
danced together at the public rejoicings; it was when 
you vowed eternal love and constancy to me.—Look now, 
and say whether my figure or station deserves that on my 
account you should sink into an early grave. In con** 
passion for the condition to which you were reduced, I 
could no longer suffer you to remain in such a mistake.’ 
Count Conrad’s weak stomach was not prepared for so 
Strong an antidote to love : he surveyed her in astonish¬ 
ment, and paused a few moments, feut his imagination 
soon presented the idea of his charming partner, with 
whom he could by no means reconcile the contrast before 
his eyes. He naturally conceived a suspicion that bis 
amour had been betrayed, and his friends were practising 
a pious fraud to extricate him. Still, however, the ge¬ 
nuine ring was proof positive that the beautiful stranger 
was some way or other concerned in the plot. He there¬ 
fore determined to cross-examine and convict her out of 
her own mouth. * If you are indeed/ said he, * the 
lovely maiden to whom I devoted my heart, be assured 
that I am ready to fulfil my engagement; but take care 
how you attempt to impose upon me. Re assume but the 
form under which you appeared two successive nights at 
the ball-room; make your body taper and straight, like i 
young pine; strip off your scaly skin, like the snake; 
and, like the cam el eon, change your colour; and the 
wards which I uttered when I delivered this ring to you 
shall be sacred and inviolable. But, if you cannot per¬ 
form these requisitions, I shall cause you to be corrected 
for a vile impostor and a thief, unless you satisfy me how 
you gained possession of this ring.’~‘ Alas!’ said Ma¬ 
tilda, sighing, 4 if it be only the glare of beauty that has 
dazuled your eyes, woe be to me when time or chance 
shall rob me of those transient charms; when age shall 
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shall have spoiled this slender shape, and bowed me 
to the ground; when the roses and lilies shall fade, 
and this sleek skin become shrivelled ! When the bor¬ 
rowed form under which I now appear shall, as some 
time it will, belong to me, what will become of your vows 
and promises'?* Count Conrad was staggered at this 
speech, which seemed much too considerate for a kitchen 
wench. ‘ Know/ he replied, * that beauty captivates 
the heart of man, but virtue alone can retain it in the 
soft bondage of love/ ‘ Be it so/ returned the damsel 
in disguise ; 4 I go to fulfil your requisitions: the deci¬ 
sion of my fate shall be left to your own heart/ 

The Templar fluctuated between hope and the dread 
of a new deception : he called the housekeeper, and gave 
her strict orders :—* Attend this girl to her chamber, and 
wait at the door while she puts on her clean clothes. Be 
sure you do not stir till she comes out/ Mother Ger¬ 
trude took her prisoner under her charge, without being 
able to guess the intention of her lord’s injunctions. As 
they were going up stairs, she inquired *If thou hast any 
fine clothes, why didst thou never show them to me ? but 
if thou hast no change, follow me to my chamber, and I 
will lend thee what thou needest/ Hereupon she went 
through the whole inventory of her old-fashioned ward¬ 
robe, by the help of which she had made conquests half 
a century ago. As she reckoned them up, article by ar¬ 
ticle, a gleam of recollection of past days darted upon 
her mind. Matilda took little notice of her catalogue : 
she only asked for a bit of soap and a handful of bran, 
took up a wash-hand basin, entered her attic, and shut 
the door ; while the new apppointed duenna watched on 
the outside with all the punctuality that had been recom- 
commended to her.—The Templar, big with expectation, 
quitted his bed, put on his most elegant suit, and betook 
himself to his drawing-room, there to abide the final issue 
of his love adventure. His impatience made the time 
seem long, and under this uncertainty he paced quickly 
up and down the rbom.—Long looked for comes at last. 
Just as the finger of the Italian clock on the Augspurg 
town-hall pointed to eighteen o’clock, the hour of mid¬ 
day, the folding doors flew open of a sudden ; the train 
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of a silk negligee rustled along the ante-chamber: Mist 
Matilda, arrayed like a bride, aad beautiful as the god¬ 
dess of Lore, when she returned to Paphos, from the di¬ 
van of the deities on Mount Olympus, stepped into the 
drawing-room. Sir Conrad exclaimed, in the transport 
of a lover intoxicated with joy, ‘ Goddess or mortal! 
which soever you may be, behold me prostrate at your 
feet-, ready to renew the vows I have already made, and 
to confirm them by the most solemn oaths, provided you 
do not disdain to receive this hand and heart.* The lady 
modestly raised the suppliant knight:' Gently, sir knight, 
1 pray, do not be too rash with your vows: you behold 
me here in my real shape; but in all other respects I am 
an utter stranger to you. Many a man has been de¬ 
ceived by a smooth face. You have still the ring on your 
finger.* Sir Conrad instantly drew it off, and it sparkled 
on his partner’s hand, and she resigned herself to the 
knight. * Henceforward,’ said she, * you are thebeloved 
©f my heart. I have no longer any secret for you. I am 
the daughter of Wackerman Owlfinger, that stout and 
honorable knight, whose misfortunes, doubtless, are well 
known to you. I escaped with difficulty from my father’s 
house) and under your roof, though in mean estate, have 
I found safety and protection.’ She proceeded to relate 
the whole of her story, without even suppressing the mys¬ 
tery of the musk ball. Count Conrad, utterly forgetting 
that he had just been sick to death, invited, for the fol¬ 
lowing day, all the guests who had been driven away by 
his dejection, before whom he solemnly espoused his 
bride; and, when the seweT had served up dinner, and 
counted round, he found that there was no cover too 
much. The knight now relinquished the order, and cele¬ 
brated his nuptial8 with great magnificence. But amid 
all these important family transactions, that busy Martha, 
Mbther Gertrude, was totally inactive. Hie day she 
kept watch at Matilda’s chamber-door, so great was the 
consternation with which she was seized, at seeing a 
lady in sumptuous apparel come forth, that she tumbled 
backwards off her seat, dislocated her hip-bone, and 
Iknpod all her life afterwards. 

The new-married couple spent their honey-moon in 
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Augspurg, in mutual happiness and innocent enjoyment, 
like the first human pair in the garden of Eden. The 
youthful bride, penetrated by the tender passion, would 
often recline on her husband’s bosom, and pour oat the 
artless dictates of her pure affection. One day, with the 
most endearing gracefulness, she inquired, * If you have 
a latent wish in your breast, impart it to me; I will 
adopt it, and you shall be instantly gratified. For my 
own part, the possession of you has left me without any 
thing further to desire; so J shall willingly excuse the 
musk-ball the wish which is still in reserve.' Count 
Conrad clasped his affectionate bride fondly in his arms, 
and firmly protested that he had nothing further to ask 
for upon earth, except the continuance of their mutual 
felicity. The musk-ball, therefore, lost all its value in 
the eyes of its fair possessor; nor had she any motive for 
preserving it, except a grateful remembrance of her bene¬ 
factress. 

Count Conrad’s mother was still living. . She passed 
her widowhood in retirement, at the family seat at Swa- 
beck. Her dutiful daughter-in-law had for some time 
longed, out of pure filial affection, to beg her blessing, 
and thank her for her noble son whom she had borne. 
But the count always found some pretext for declining the 
visit; he now proposed, instead, a summer excursion to 
an estate that had lately fallen to him, and bordered 
upon the grounds belonging to Wackerman’s demolished 
fortress. Matilda consented with eagerness. She re¬ 
joiced at the idea of revisiting the spot where she had 
spent her early youth. She explored the ruins of her 
father’s residence ; dropped a duteous tear over the ashes 
of her parents; walked to the Naiad’s fountain; and hoped 
her presence would induce the nymph to manifest herself. 
Many a pebble dropped into the spring-head, without 
the desired effect. Even the musk-ball floated on the 
surface like an empty bubble, and Matilda herself was 
forced to be at the trouble of fishing it out again. No 
Nicksy rose to view, although another christening was at 
hand ; lor the lady was on the point of bestowing on her 
lord one of the blessings of wedlock. She brought forth 
a boy, beautiful as Cupid: and the joy of the parents 
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was so extravagant, that they had almost stifled him with 
kindness. The mother would never part with him out of 
her arms. She herself watched every breath of the little 
innocent, although the count had hired a discreet nurse 
to tend the infant. But the third night, while all within 
the castle was buried in profound sleep, after a day of 
tumultuous rejoicing, - and a slight slumber had fallen 
upon the watchful mother, on awaking she found the 
child vanished out of her arms. She railed out in a 
voice of surprise and terror, ‘ Nurse, where have you 
laid my babel* * Noble lady, 1 replied nurse, * the dear 
infant lies in your arms.’ The bed and bed-chamber were 
strictly searched, but nothing could be found, except a 
few spots of blood upon the floor. The nurse, on per¬ 
ceiving this, uttered a loud scream. 4 God, and all holy 
saints, have mercy on us!—The great griffin has been 
here, and carried off the child !* The lady in the straw 
pined for the loss of her child till she became pale and 
emaciated; and the father was inconsolable. Though 
the belief in the great griffin did not weigh a single grain 
of mustard in his mind; yet, as he could not explain the 
accident in any plausible manner, he allowed the nurse’s 
prattle free range, and applied himself to comfort his 
afflicted wife: and she, out of deference to him, who 
hated all sadness, forced a cheerful countenance. 

(To be resumed .) 


THE WANDERER. 

*Mid weary wilds the wanderer roved, 

Through scenes unknown his footsteps bending ■> 
Ear off was she he truly loved, 

That spot alone his fond fears ending. 

Fatigue and danger daunted not. 

Onward he sped through pain or pleasure; 

Till fortune kindly shewed the spot 

Where lived his love—his dearest treasure. 

Then rests the wanderer from his toil. 

He soon forgets his every trouble; 

One true affection-beaming smile 

Dispels each doubt, makes pleasure double. 
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With satisfaction on his brow, 

And peace within his placid bosom, 

He finds delight’s best comforts now 
Oh! may the wanderer never lose ’em! 

__ J. M. Lacey. 

THE UNFORTUNATE PAIR. 

Tub following affecting anecdote was originally pub¬ 
lished in the ( Mercorio de Espana,’ for the month of De¬ 
cember, 1786‘ In this capital (Rome) we have just 
witnessed anr event which has drawn tears from every 
body here. It is five years since a young gentleman of 
the Amedei family married an amiable and virtuous 
young woman whom he loved, but whose birth was not 
equal to hie. At the. expiration of a year they had a 
daughter as the fruit of their love ; but their tender union 
waa in a short time cruelly disturbed by the parents and 
relations of the gentleman, who exclaimed against his 
carnage as clandestine, and obtained against him an 
order from the Pope, by virtue of which they tore him 
from the arms of his spouse, and conducted him a pri¬ 
soner to die castle of St. Angelo. A process was imme¬ 
diately instituted for annulling the marriage. The gen¬ 
tleman trifed every possible means to prove that his mar¬ 
riage was valid, and to cause it to be ratified. His wife 
also went with her daughter in her arms, and threw her¬ 
self at the feet of her judges; but in vain. A sentence was 
at last pronounced, anpatlMpg the marriage, obliging the 
inconsolable mother and wife to write to her husband, with 
her own hand, the fetal news of their eternal separation. 
Oppressed with the most terrible despair, she thus wrote 
to him: ** I find myself under the cruel necessity of re¬ 
nouncing those sweet and sacred bonds, which, till now, 
have held our hearts firmly united; but I resign myself 
with less repugnancy fawn .the consideration that it will 
be the means of terminating that long and sad captivity 
which you have suffered for my faim. live free* dear 
husband: (this, alas!. is the last time that my lips will 
pronounce so sweet a frame:) O live ! take comfort; and, 
if it be possible, live floppy, far from me. Since you love 
the mother, remember the daughter which she has given 
to you, and take care of her when you know that I no 
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longer exist; for the grief this separation causes to me is 
so bitter, so penetrating, and absorbs in such a manner 
the faculties of my soul, that I want strength to resist it. 
Very soon I shall cease to live; may my death satiate 
the inhumanity of our cruel persecutors ! God bless you. 
Farewell! Farewell!—for ever!”—Four days after¬ 
wards this unhappy and tender wife died in horrible con¬ 
vulsions : her death set the gentleman at liberty; but his 
despair has not yet been calmed.’ 

SONNET. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUARINI. 

By the late Earl cf Charlemont. 

As the poor exile, whom the tyrant’s ire 
Has forced to quit his dear, his native nest, 

By arms surrounded, and by fears oppress’d. 

In pathless deserts shuns the danger dire— 

His dread at length o’ercome by fond desire. 

And hope, again he seeks the region blest. 

Which gave him birth ; but here the fell arrest 
O’ertakes him, doom’d in torture to expire 
Thus I, though fortune and a tyrant maid 
Have driven me far away from that dear face. 
Whose beauty fed my heart—ambrosial fare ! 

Return to her, still fondly hoping grace, 

To her who marked me wretched! Well aware 
My fond desire must be by death repaid! 


A FRAGMENT. 

* The tear of the morning hangs on the thorn, and im- 
pearls the rose. In the day of my joy, my cheek was 
likened to the blushing beauty of that charming flower: 
and, though it has long since lost its crimson, it still re¬ 
tains a partial similitude j for the tear is on it. But, 
alas! no cheering sun exhales my sorrow: and the crys¬ 
tal, which stole forth in the morning from my eyelids, 
holds its place at the midnight hour.’ 

“ And is love,” said I, “ the canker-worm that has 
preyed on thy beauty 1—Does that torturing passion make 
thee shed the ceaseles tear?” 
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“ No,” wpH«4 Lucilia, “ love gave mo all its choicest 
blessings. During five years I rioted in them; and this 
world was a heaven to me. William* it is true, is no 
more; but he died in the field of honour—be in recorded 
with those heroes who fought and fell for their country. 
1 bathed his wounds—his last words blessed me—and his 
expiring sigh was breathed forth in my bosom. I wept 
the briny tears of sorrow; but I had my consolation— 
my William loved none but me; and he still lived in the 
blessed image which he left me of himself. 

" It was my duty, and soon became my sole delight, to 
point out to the darling boy the path in which lus sire 
had trodden, and to instil into his expanding mind an 
emulation of parental virtue. IBs young breast felt the 
glowing flame ; and he was wont to weep when I led him 
to the grave which glory had dug for his father, 

'< But he, too, is taken from me—ha sleeps beneath 
this turf which I adorn with flowers: here my fancy 
feeds my sorrows; and this sacred shrine of affection I 
shall daily visit, dll weary nature conduct me to my hus¬ 
band and my child/ 1 Louisa. 


k. 


SONG. 

Resolved, Bald the poet, of Celia to sing, 

For ideas of beauty I searched through the Spring; 

To flowers, soft blooming, compared the sweet maidj 
Bat flowers, though blooming, at evening will fade. 

Of sunshine and breezes I next thought to write— 

Of the breezes so mild, and the sunshine so bright: 

But these with my fair no resemblance can hold. 

For the sun sets at night, and the breezes turn cold. 

The clouds of mild evening, arrayed in pale blue. 

While the sun-beams behind them peep glittering through, 
To rival her charms can never arise, 

Yet methought they looked something like Celia’s bright 
eyes. 

At length a fine fruit-tree in blossom I found. 

Which Nature arrayed, and shed fragrance around f 
The Muses, methought then, had smiled on my prayer j 
* This blossom,’ I cried, f will resemble my fair V 
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The colour, so pleasing at Summer’s gay call, 

W ill languish at first, and must afterwards fall; 

But behind it the fruit, its successor, shall rise, 

By Nature disrobed of the beauteous disguise. 

So Celia, when youth, that gay blossom, is o’er, 

By ber virtues improved, will engage me the more; 

W ill recall every beauty, and heighten their prime. 
When her merit is heighten’d by love and by time. B. 


THE FABULOUS ORIGIN OF THE TEA PLANT. 

Darua, the son of an Indian king, came to China 
about the year 519 of the Christian era, to preach and 
teach there his religion, which he did by leading a most 
austere life, living upon nothing but herbs, and spending 
both days and nights in the contemplation of the Divine 
Being, pursuant to a vow he made never to sleep. Af¬ 
ter continued watchings for several years together, he 
was so oppressed with sleep, that at last he yielded to 
it ; but the next morning, on waking from his sleep, foil 
of sorrow for having broken his vow, and fully resolved 
to prevent a like inconveniency for the future, he cut off 
bis eyelids, as the instruments of his crime, and threw 
them with indignation on the ground. The next day he 
found them metamorphosed into two of those shrubs that 
are known by the name of tea. Darma, having eaten 
some of the leaves, perceived that he was by far more 
sprightly than usual, and in a better condition to continue 
his meditations, by the new vigour and alacrity they had 
infused into his mind. His disciples were soon informed 
’ by him of those excellent virtues; and hence the use of 
tea became general in all countries. 


EPITAPH ON A CAT. 

IMITATED FROM THE LATIN OF DR. JORTIN. 

Death, that fell tyrant, to one end who brings 
CatB, dogs, and lords, and ministers* and kings. 
Has seized my cat: with age and pains oppress’d. 
She mewed, she licked my face, and Sunk to Test. 
Farewell, thou mildest of the tabby race ! 

Ah ! ne’er shall such a pussy fill thy place! 
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Stem Pluto’s queen received my favorite puss 
With smiles benignant, and address’d her thus:— 

* In blest Elysium’s bowers of deathless green, 

Where never mastiff, foe to cat, was seen, 

With endless joys, Squalina, thou shalt dwell, 

For thou on earth didst fill thy station well; 

Didst well perform great Jove’s allotted task ; 

From cats—from men—’tis all the gods can ask !’ 

* Goddess, (she said,) since poor Squalina more 
Thy favour gams than e’er did cat before, 

O grant me yet one day to breathe the air 
In the loved presence of my mistress fair, . 

To tell her with my last, my parting breath. 

Thy faithful pussy loves thee after death!’ A. B. 

WISDOM AND WEALTH.—AN ALLEGORY. 

In the beginning of things, before experience had in¬ 
structed either celestial or terrestrial beings in the con¬ 
sequences attending the indulgence of different passions 
and affections, a dispute arose for precedency between 
Wisdom and Wealth. The contest was to be decided 
before the throne of Jupiter. 

In advancing to that awful tribunal, Wealth was the 
foremost, and assumed to herself the right of first address¬ 
ing the god. She was preceded by two gorgeous lacqueys, 
who were known to be Pride and Arrogance; and was fol¬ 
lowed by the revel rout of noisy and tumultuous Luxury. 
She was herself sumptuously, but not elegantly, appa¬ 
relled. Her robes were of cloth of gold, adorned and 
embroidered with a profusion of gems and colours. She 
wore on her head a most splendid tiara, loaded with gold 
and jewels. * I,’ said she, * O Jupiter! have the best 
right to precedence. By me man shall enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. By me he shall dwell in magnificent 
palaces, be carried in superb carriages, be arrayed with 
the finest raiment, feed upon the most dainty viands, and 
live upon earth even .the life of the gods. Let me add, ' 
O Jupiter! that by giving me precedence thou wilt study 
thine own interest; for by me man shall be enabled to do 
thee homage in lofty temples and with costly oblations.’ ! 
She ceased, scarcely deigning to yield obeisance even to 
him who sat on the throne of Olympus, 
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Meantime Wisdom advanced, arrayed in white robes, 
and having over them an azure mantle, as a symbol of 
the consistency and permanency of her benefits. She 
wore a veil. Her approach was modest and respectful to 
the divinity. She was attended by an old man, whose 
hoary locks deserved veneration, and whose piercing 
eye seemed as if it would dart its beams into the 
darkest obscurity. He was known to be Learning, the 
tutor of Wisdom, and-who attended her at present to 
support her in her contest, to invigorate her address, and 
abash Wealth and her vain-glorious attendants. * O Ju ¬ 
piter!’ said Wisdom, with composed but modest speech, 
* if 1 may trust the indications of my own mind, and the 
suggestions of this venerable sage, I shall contribute 
largely to the improvement of the human race. Of their 
pleasures I make little account; but by promoting their 
improvement I shall enlarge their happiness. By the 
invention of useful arts I shall enable them to overcome 
all the difficulties of their condition. By me they shall, 
with perfect security, traverse the billows of the bound¬ 
less deep. By me they shall obtain that opulence which 
is so much extolled; and not only so, but by me alone 
they shall be enabled to enjoy it. Without me, it will be 
to them only a source of discord, of strife, and of anxiety. 
By me, too, though they should not obtain riches, they 
will learn to be happy without them. By me they shall 
obtain tranquillity, peace of mind, and* contentment. By 
me they shall live in friendly society; and by me they 
shall at length arise to celestial mansions.’ 

Wealth, during the speech of Wisdom, felt herself so 
much abashed, that she would have anticipated the de¬ 
cree of Jupiter, and retired. But, by the suggestions of 
her two menials, she assumed, in her departure, an air 
of pretended confidence and superiority; and said ‘ She 
set no value on the award of Jupiter; for that by her 
own means she would readily obtain from innumerable 
votaries and admirers sufficient superiority/ 

The beams of celestial favour issuing from the throne 
of Heaven, in the form of a radiant crown, invested the 
head of Wisdom. Juliana* 

1825. vol. ii. s 
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THE MISER’S BRIDE. _ 

( Returned from page 169.) 

Aurora had tinged the east with her golden beams 
before Nora concluded her narrative ; and Henry would 
have hastened to Mordaunt’s habitation, had he not feared 
to awaken Rosa from the repose which he could not doubt 
her exhausted frame was enjoying. He therefore left the 
cottage, resolve^ to awaken his .friend, and make him a 
participator in his happiness ; and the amazed Deloraine 
~ was soon disturbed from his pillow by the noisy calls of 
his friend. With the most joyous rapidity he continued 
his tale, till he suddenly stopped, on recollecting that 
the discovery which had so delighted him might have a 
contrary effect on his friend, of whose affection for his 
ci-devant sister he had no doubt. But Deloraine urged 
him to proceed; and, when he mentioned that something 
had occurred which would prevent his union with Emme¬ 
line, the evident joy which illumined his expressive coun¬ 
tenance, and which he vainly laboured to suppress, served 
to assure Henry it would not destroy his peace. Nor can 
it be supposed Sir Edward was an uninterested auditor; 
he sincerely joined in the delight of the earl, and congra¬ 
tulated himself on his narrow escape. In the fulness of 
his pleasure he related to Castleton his first beholding I 
the miser’s bride, and the impression her charms had 
made on him, in 'proof of which he produced the land¬ 
scape he had secreted. To complete his felicity, he was 
informed by Castleton that she was now at liberty to 
receive his vows. 

The happiness of Castleton, meanwhile, was not with- ] 
out alloy, for it was disturbed by the increasing indisposi- . 
tion of the countess. Besides, his affectionate heart \ 
could not entirely discard the tenderness he certainly 
felt for her whom he had so long considered his sister; 
and, though her duplicity had in a great measure suc¬ 
ceeded in effacing her from his heart, he still resolved to 
bestow on her a comfortable competence. To render her 
easy*on this head was almost his first thought, mid he 
sent to desire an interview with her. The domestic re¬ 
turned to say that her ladyship was not yet risen; and at 
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an hour considerably past their usual time the friends 
descended to the breakfast apartment. It may be easily 
supposed their repast was an almost untasted one; the 
various events which had occurred in so short a space of 
time had effectually deprived them of all appetite; and 
so great was their anxiety to carry their wonderful intel¬ 
ligence to Rosa, that a very few moments sufficed to 
finish their breakfast. Just, however, as they were 
about to quit the room, the attendant of Emmeline pre¬ 
sented a letter to the earl, who, hastily breaking it open, 
read as follows:—‘ My lord, before you receive this you 
will be perfectly aware that the person whom you have 
so long considered as a sister has no claim to that en¬ 
dearing appellation. Oh, how often have I trembled lest 
this dreadful secret should be disclosed! What nights 
of watchful agony have I passed! what days of extreme 
torture! How have I trembled at every person who re¬ 
quested to speak to you in private; and how has my 
heart throbbed with all the terror of exposure at every 
note you received! Was not this punishment? Oh, 
yes, yes! it was indeed the bitterest, the severest, that 
mortal could undergo. Ah! little did you think, when 
my face was dressed in smiles, of the anguish of the heart 
within! Could I love the countess ? Could I love Lady 
Constantia ? No! no! I could not love those whom 
my co ns cience told me hut too often that I was deceiving. 
But I did owe gratitude to Lady Constantia; for, had it 
not been for her lessons, so often repeated, I never could 
have arrived at such an acm6 of duplicity; and on her 
head, not on mine, may the vengeance of an offended 
Deity fall! From the moment I discovered she was not 
my parent, I despised her; aye, and rejoiced that the 
consequences of her deceit would eventually recoil on 
herself. My exposure is hers, and bitterly will she feel 
the pang of being herself deceived, when she only in¬ 
tended to deceive others. I have left you, Henry—‘-left 
you, perhaps, for ever. But, no matter, since I have 
left you in triumph ; for I shall yet retain a splendid sta¬ 
tion in life. Should we meet no more, Henry, and the 
name of the Baroness Willinghurst ever be named in 
your presence, remember you once called her sister. 
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Yes, Henry, the baron, my adoring lover, is the com¬ 
panion of my flight,* and thinks himself honoured by my 
preference. Fool as he is ! he has the vanity to suppose 
that Sir Edward Deloraine is discarded for him. But 
think not he is in my confidence. No. But be it my care, 
when the licence is filled up, to insert the detested name of 
O’Brien. Henry, farewell! if there was a being on earth 
who was loved by Emmeline, it was him whom she so 
proudly called brother. But that tender tie is broken for 
ever; and, oh ! the greatest cause of envy 1 have towards 
Kosa is, that she will usurp my place in your heart. May 
the countess find in the affectionate cares of her own 
child that attention which the conscious unworthiness of 
an impostor prevented her offering. Once more, Henry, 
farewell! May all good angels guard and protect you, 
whatever may be the fate of Emmeline.* 

So occupied had they both been by the events of the 
preceding day, that the moment they were informed of 
the departure of the baron was the first time that they 
had thought of him; and, though die earl deeply.re¬ 
gretted the evident determination of Emmeline to persist 
in her culpable system of deception, he was not very 
sorry to see the baron become the dupe of his own sordid 
disposition; for Castleton judged—and he judged rightly 
—that it was the splendid fortune which the late earl had 
left to his daughter, and which, of course, would devolve 
to Rosa, that was the magnet which attracted the mer¬ 
cenary noble. 

The physician who attended the countess now entered, 
and, on being informed of the late events, advised them 
to be at present concealed from the countess, as any agi¬ 
tation was likely to prove dangerous. Having resolved 
to follow his advice, the impatient pair proceeded in¬ 
stantly to the abode of her who, a few short hours back, 
was the miser’s bride. They found Rosa better than, 
from her previous agitation, they could have expected; 
and, as the feelings of Henry rendered him unable to use 
much circumlocution, she was soon informed of the im¬ 
portant discovery. The emotions of Rosa may be con¬ 
ceived, but cannot be described. The colour faded from 
her cheek, and with clasped hands she sunk on her knees. 
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The dazzling, brilliancy of her complexion was powerfully 
increased by the striking contrast of her dark glossy hair, 
which fell in spiral ringlets.almost to the ground, conceal¬ 
ing, by its redundancy, the perfect outline of her figure. 
Her upraised hands, her eloquent looks, and the celestial 
radiance of her beaming eyes, rendered her a perfect mo¬ 
del for a Madona. But not long did she remain in this 
situation; a burst of tears relieved the intensity of her 
feelings, the roses gradually resumed their station, and 
her strongly excited emotion subsided to a peaceful calm. 
She was then informed of the situation of the countess; 
and her pathetic pleadings to be allowed to become the 
nurse of her newly-found treasure were too urgent to be 
denied. * But think, dearest Rosa/ said Deloraine, 

‘ Could you retain your composure in her presence ? Re¬ 
member that the least emotion would be fatal/—* I shall 
remember/ answered Rosa, impressively, • and that re¬ 
collection will arm me with fortitude to repress a display 
of feeling which would be dangerous to my more than 
mother, the kind and gentle benefactress of my infant 
years !’—* Incomparable Rosa!' exclaimed Castleton, as 
he fondly gazed on the animated countenance of his be¬ 
loved sister, and once more pressed her to his heart. 

Nuriae O’Brien was now summoned, and in as few 
words as possible was informed of her daughter’s situation, 
and her confession. It was some time before the poor 
old woman would credit their assertions; but, when re¬ 
peatedly assured it was fact, it was still longer ere she 
could be brought to consent to see her culpable, yet re¬ 
pentant, daughter. At length they succeeded in softening 
her, and the earl took on himself to give every necessary 
direction concerning the interment of Mordaunt, while 
Rosa prepared to accompany them back to the abbey. 

*I have brought you a new nurse, dear mother/ said 
the earl, on entering the apartment of the countess, lead¬ 
ing by the hand the agitated Rosa. * Rosa I is it you, 
dear girl V asked the countess, a faint smile illumining 
her face : ‘ this is kind; have you once more evaded (be 
watchful eyes of your Argus, or hare you bis permission 
to come to the abbey? You will not reave me directly V 
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* Oh, no, no, dearest lady !* replied the almost subdued 
Rosa, * I will stay with you as long as you wish; com¬ 
pose yourself, try to get some repose, and your happy, 
grateful Rosa, will not quit you.' She pressed her lip to 
the pale cheek of the sufferer, and, seating herself by her 
side, and holding one of her hands clasped in hers, the 
countess sunk into a more composed slumber than she 
had enjoyed during her indisposition. The countess sel¬ 
dom inquired after Emmeline, who had never been accus¬ 
tomed to pay much attention to her, though it was easy 
to see that she often thought of her, and, on the sound of 
a light footstep, would cast her eager glance towards the 
door; and the sudden change of her countenance would 
tell her disappointment. 

On the will of miser Mordaunt being opened, after his 
interment, it was discovered that all he was possessed of, 
either in land or stock, money or bonds, was, without 
exception, the property of Rosa; in token, as it observed, 
of the uniform gentleness and kindness of her manners to 
the deceased. So striking a proof of the miser's regard 
deeply affected the sensitive heart of Rosa; but the evi¬ 
dent and rapid recovery of her mother’s health prevented 
her from indulging sombre thoughts. 

The physician now gave it as his opinion, that, with 
due preparation, the interesting disclosure might be made 
to the countess; and her son undertook the task with the 
utmost tenderness. We shall leave it to every reader to 
conceive the trying scene, conscious that our description 
would fall short, very short, of the reality. Suffice it te 
say, that the now happy countess, blest in the presence 
of an affectionate daughter and an adoring son, experi¬ 
enced a share of happiness she had not tasted for many 
years. Nora lived but to receive the blessing of her 
parents; and the old people, who are still the residents 
of the White Cottage, continue inexpressibly dear to 
their idolized Lady Rosa, who still regards them as her 
parents; and the tears of the happy nurse, as she listens 
to the sweet voice of the lovely girl, while in accents 
kind she calls her grandmother, as she was wont to do 
in former times, bear testimony to her glowing feelings 
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of attachment. Each day now served but more firmly 
to rivet the chains of Sir Edward Deloraine, as every 
hour disclosed some amiable trait, or endearing charm, 
in this universal fascination; and his passion was fed 
by the conduct of Rosa, who, supposing that he must 
need consolation for the dereliction of his intended bride, 
and sincerely pitying him, endeavoured to banish the re¬ 
membrance of his loss from his mind by every exertion in 
her power, treating him as a beloved brother, and thus 
unconsciously exciting a thousand delightful hopes in the 
bosom of her lover. 

(To be resume d.) 


A CAUTION FOR COURTLY DAMSELS. 

From Epigrams subjoined to J . Sylvester’s * Du Bartas.’ 

Beware, fair maid, of mighty courtiers* oaths; 

Take heed what gifts or favours you receive; 

Let net the fading glosse of silken cloaths 
Dazzle your virtues, or your fame bereave : 

For once but leave the hold you have of grace, 

Who will regard your fortune or your face ? 

Each greedy hand will strive to catch the flower. 

When none regard the stalke it growes upon $ 

** Basenesse desires the fruit still to devoure. 

And leave the tree to fall or stand alone; 

But this advice, fair creature, take of mee— 

Let none take fruit unlesse hee’J have the ti'ee. 

Beleeve not oaths, nor much protecting men. 

Credit no vowes, nor a bewailing song; 

Let courtiers sweare, forsweare, and sweare agen. 

The heart doth live ten regions from the tongue: 

For when with oaths and vows they make you tremble, 
Beleave them least, for then they most dissemble! 
Beware lest Croesus doe corrupt thy minde. 

Or fond ambition sell thy modesty; 

Say, though a king thou even courteous finde, 

Hee cannot pardon thy impurity. 

Begin with kings, to subjects you will fall \ 

From lord to lackey, and at last to all. 
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THE HARPER OF MULL, 

A SCOTTISH TALE. 

In the days of yore there lived in the isle of Mull a 
celebrated harper, who married for love a young woman 
of exquisite beauty. This musician, was superior to all 
his contemporaries in taste and execution ; ‘but perhaps 
he owed part of his fame to a harp, so happily con¬ 
structed, that no artist could hope to equal, much less 
surpass it. Next to his wife, it was the pride and joy of 
his heart, and his companion wherever he went. 

This pair had a relation on the opposite coast, whom 
they were called to visit on a sudden. They who are 
acquainted with that rugged island will not wonder that 
a woman should sink under the cold and fatigue of the 
journey; and accordingly, on a high hill, which they 
could not avoid passing, she fainted away, quite ex¬ 
hausted. The husband, with the utmost tenderness, 
exerted himself for the preservation of a life so precious: 
and, seeing some signs of a recovery, made haste to kindle 
a fire to warm her. He struck a flint, and received the 
sparks among a little heather, which he gathered with 
difficulty, for the place was too high and exposed to pro¬ 
duce that plant in abundance, though a native of barren 
soils. In this penury of fuel, the good man scrupled not 
to sacrifice his beloved harp, breaking it in pieces, and* 
feeding the flames with its fragments. 

Meanwhile a young gentleman, remarkably handsome 
and genteel* happened to be at no great distance, a hunt* 
ing; and, spying the smoke, made towards it. He ap¬ 
peared to be greatly struck on seeing in that wilderness 
a fine woman in distress; whilst she was so much disor¬ 
dered at the sight of the stranger, that the husband 
dreaded another fit. The youth made many professions 
of sympathy and concern, and offered to them some pro¬ 
visions and usquebaugh he had with him. This was too 
seasonable a proposal not to be accepted with gratitude; 
for they had set out in a violent hurry, ill prepared for 
any accident; and without some cordial the wife’s ail¬ 
ments might return before they got to an inhabited place. 

By degrees, however, her agitation subsided, and she 
was prevailed on, with some entreaty, to paiiake of the 
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repast. In a little while her spirits revived, and she 
seemed to make light of her late disaster. The joy of 
the husband was excessive; nor did he once regret the 
loss of his harp. He was even pleased to see his wife 
exert herself with such alacrity to entertain the youth, to 
whose courtesy they were so highly indebted. Their 
conversation soon became so animated and particular, 
that a less happy husband, with the slightest tincture of 
jealousy in his temper, would have expected that this 
was not their first meeting. And indeed they were old 
acquaintance; though, as the young man saw her not 
disposed to recognise him, he chose to behave as a 
stranger. 

Our heTqine had been bred with a grandmother, whose 
name she bore, and from whom her family had expecta¬ 
tions. The old woman’s house was a great way to the 
northward, and very near that of the youth’s father. 
Prom early infancy they had been companions; and, in 
all the little pursuits and pastimes of childhood, had ever 
chosen each other as associates. As they advanced in 
years their fondness increased, which was not a little en¬ 
couraged by the idle pastoral life then led by the young 
Highlanders of both sexes; for, at a time when'boys of 
his age in another country would have been confined to a 
school or college, he was employed in hunting, fishing, or 
listening to the songs and tales that were the delight of 
all ranks of people. Of course he had numberless inter¬ 
views with our fair one, whose beauty and sweetness of 
disposition daily increased. Their friendship' was fast 
ripening into love, when her grandmother died, and she 
returned to her father’s house. From that time to the 
present they had never met, though she was not married 
till full two years after. 

They were both much afflicted at the separation. Not 
that they thought of marriage; for he was too young; 
and, besides, there was an insurmountable bar to their 
union. He was born a duin-wassal, or gentleman; she 
a commoner of an inferior tribe: and, whilst ancient 
manners and customs were religiously adhered to by a 
primitive people, the two classes kept as unmixed in their 
alliances as the castes of Indostan. In those times a 
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gentleman of no fortune, or, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, a 
beggar of high birth, was respected by his countrymen, 
and addressed in the plural number; whereas a com¬ 
moner, though ten times more substantial, was saluted 
with thou and thee, and, with all his pelf, could not pre¬ 
tend to the poorest gentlewoman. 

But this had been no bar to their friendship. In every 
age and country, boyB and girls, left to themselves, pay 
little regard to rank or external circumstances in the 
choice of their companions. Spirit, generosity, and com¬ 
placency of manners, are the qualities that knit young 
hearts together. Besides, in every other article but mar¬ 
riage, the old Highland gentry and commoners lived to¬ 
gether in habits of kindness and familiarity, of which, at 
present, there are few examples. 

It is not surprising, then, that the young woman should 
in time get the better of a hopeless passion; at least, 
consider it as no bar to an establishment in life. Her 
marriage, therefore, was what is called a prudential one: 
she had no objection to the man; only, when she con¬ 
sented to give him her hand, her heart was not at her 
own disposal- Her first love still lurked there, though 
reason and virtue whispered the impossibility of his being 
ever hers. In the course of a few months her husband’s 
worth and tenderness, and the desire of standing well in 
the opinion of the world, had greatly weakened these im¬ 
pressions ; so that, hitherto, she had acted her part in 
the marriage state with propriety and applause. A 
meeting, however, so romantic and unexpected as the 
present, was a temptation too strong to be withstood. 
A thousand tender incidents of childhood and youth 
crowded into her mind, and too successfully suggested 
that the companion of her happiest years was alone 
worthy of her love. 

The young man, on his part, was equally captivated; 
and, indeed, the charms which had touched his heart in 
early youth were now in full bloom, and, in his opinion, 
much improved by time; and guessing by her demeanour, 
and the language of her eyes, that he still maintained a 
place in her affections, he listened enamoured to her con¬ 
verse, which, being in the presence of her husband, was 
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lively and innocent; while, hurried away bv the impulse 
of passion, his purpose was to carry her on to a country 
where they were both unknown. 

The husband at length proposed to his wife to proceed 
on her journey, when the stranger politely offered to ac¬ 
company them a few miles. By the way he found means 
to whisper his scheme, and was happy to find his old 
mistress impatient as he could wish, to abandon, for his 
sake, all that a woman holds dear. Such was the return 
she made her husband for all his tenderness and love! 
and so blind was she to that misery and shame that were 
soon to overtake her! Towards the foot of the mountain, 
in a wild woody glen, the husband having occasion to 
stay a little behind, the guilty pair made their elopement, 
and. were out of sight in a moment. Bereaved thus of 
his wife and of his harp, the wretched husband exclaim¬ 
ed, in an agony of gnef, * Fool that I was, to bum my 
harp for her sake P 

This exclamation has long been proverbial in the 
Highlands, when an honest generous man is treated 
with monstrous ingratitude.* 


SONNET ON TWO LOVERS. 

From * Sonnets and other Poems, by D . L. Richardson , Esq* 

Theibs was a hallowed flame! for they had met 
In childhood’s sunny path, ere tempest-showers 
Had passed their shadows o’er the bright-winged hours 
Of life’s deceitful momere fell regret. 

With her malignant mildews coldly wet 
The blooms of early joy—when in the bowers 
Of innocence and love, and sweet spring flowers. 

They little dreamed the sun Of hope would set.— 

Oh 1 sweet and brief delusion ! All too soon 
The bleak storm howled, the gathering clouds were rife 
With death and desolation ! m the neon 
Of life and love, amid the gloom and strife, 

Those fond impassioned lovers wildly parted! 

She in the cold grave sleeps —He lingers broken-hearted. 

* It i* to this itory that Macneill is indebted (or the groundwork of 
his elegant poem * The Harp.’ 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 

Nothing discovers more plainly that man was created 
by nature a social animal, than that Sympathetic affec¬ 
tion between the sexes, so universally experienced, which ] 
we call love. This sensation differs from the mere sexual 
appetite iu many respects, and is a generous affection of 
the mind, which seeks its own gTatification by promoting 
the happiness of the beloved object, in every possible way. 
This is one of those instinctive impressions that were 
originally stamped upon the human mind by the bounti¬ 
ful Creator of the universe, for beneficent purposes, and 
is by no means dependant on reason on the one hand, or 
animal appetite on the other; for the reasoning faculty 
may be strong, and the animal appetite violent, where 
love, in the true meaning of the term, is scarcely felt. It 
depends on the tender feelings of the heart alone, which 
give rise to an. innumerable variety of pleasures and of 
pains, that are totally beyond the reach of reason to com¬ 
prehend, and produces effects that never could have been 
conceived possible, had reason alone been to judge. 

Among the innumerable caprices of this powerful affec¬ 
tion of the mind, the following is one of the most singular 
which I have met with :— 

When Francis I. was made prisoner at Pavia, a gen¬ 
tleman named Beauregard was one of those who were 
obliged to save themselves by flight: he did not wish to 
return to France during that period of humiliating de¬ 
pression which it experienced on that occasion, but 
stopped at Turin, Here he soon became enamoured of a 
beautiful widow, called Aurelia. Beauregard was an 
accomplished gentleman; he had a vigorous mind, and 
a sound understanding : he was young, and had a figure 
and address that were universally attractive. Aurelia, 
on her part, was equally engaging: she was one of those 
striking beauties beside whom others disappear. Beau- | 
regard became desperately in love with her. Aurelia 
would not listen to his suit. She reproached him with 
being a Frenchman, whose volatility and indiscretion 
were notorious, even to a proverb. Beauregard assured 
her that he was exempt from those failings, and that |j e 
was capable of making the greatest efforts to prove the 
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sincerity of his love. * Well, then,’ said Aurelia, * I de¬ 
sire that you shall remain mute fer one year/ Beaure¬ 
gard from that moment spoke to her only by signs. 
When he returned home he only explained himself by 
signs to his servants. All the world believed he had lost 
the power of speech, and bewailed his misfortune. The 
physicians who were called to his assistance prescribed 
medicines, which he declined to take. He went to see 
Aurelia, but still explained himself by signs only. He 
often put his hand upon his heart, and pointed to her fine 
eyes as the cause of his malady. Aurelia did not appear 
to be touched with his situation; she ordered him not 
to her see more. Mournful, he departed for France. 
Francis I. having by this time recovered his liberty, 
Beauregard was known to him when he appeared at 
Court. Francis, who esteemed him, sent his own physi¬ 
cians to attend him; who prescribed several remedies. 
He feigned to listen to them; but, as he was not cured, 
empirics began to offer 'their assistance ; but he behaved 
to them as he had done to the tegular physicians, and all 
•their efforts were vain. At last a stranger lady arrived, 
who boasted of being possessed of powerful secrets in the 
medical art, and presented herself before Francis, as a 
woman who could perform extraordinary cures. Her 
beauty surprised that monarch, who was by no means an 
enemy to beautiful women. He commanded Beauregard 
to be brought; who was no less surprised than his majesty 
at the sight of this fair empiric. * To show you, 1 said she 
to the king, ‘ what is the virtue I possess, I will effect 
the cure by a single word. Speak!’ said she to Beaure¬ 
gard. The tongue of the cavalier was immediately un¬ 
tied. It was Aurelia herself!—who being now convinced 
of the sincerity of her lover, judged that he was in every 
respect worthy of her love, which she conferred upon 
him with equal sincerity. The two lovers recounted 
their history to the king; the conclusion of which was 
a marriage, that gave almost as much satisfaction to the 
king and his court as to the parties themselves. 


1825. vol. ii. 
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STANZAS, 

Fram * Sonnets and other Poems t by D. L. Richard* 
son , 

Qe ! sweet departed saint! 

If aught of earth could reach thine ear. 

Lore’* fevered sigh, and sorrow’s eeoaOlesB plant, 
Might wake an angel's tear! 

Not that my wretched heart 

Would stain thee now with kindred woe. 

Or bid thy spirit’s holier dreams impart 
A less etherial glow! 

But, oh! the thought of pain, 

That we on earth shall meet no more. 

Hath wrung a broken, heart, whose griefs disdain 
All that would peace restore. 

Oh ! desolate and cold 1 

Hope’s Kngeriag beam fe quenched at last— 

The toasting mi&d futurity controlled 
Now dwells but on the patt! 

O’er this deserted scene, 

Where’er my wandering eye may turn. 

Rise long remembered spots, where thou has t been. 
But never shaft return! 

The fragrant noon-tide grove. 

And the moonlight hallowed bowtfiv 
The sweet haunts once of ecstacy and love. 

Bat breathe of happier hours i 

X seek thine early tomb 
With sad and unavailing tears, 

W hile Echo wakes, amid the cheerless gloom. 

The voice of other years f 


■?, The9 ? P«>®s, wtiioh hare recently issued from the urear, are 
well worthy of perusal. They are written to a wyte of chart*sin. 
piicity; manifest deep feeling and a poetieal mmd; and, in 
are equally honorable to the heart and the talent of the author? **** 
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LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 

ADDRESSED TO MISS M. MOFFAT. 

Every body has heard of love—most people have felt 
it—and yet there is aot an individual on the face of the 
earth who can tell us precisely what this * matter-pas¬ 
sion/ which has made, and is daily making, such mighty 
stir amongst mankind, really is. We men folks, judging 
of others by what we find to be the effects of this turbu¬ 
lent sensation in our own breasts, are apt to conclude, 
that love, as it exists in the heart of man and woman, or 
as it influences the affections and conduct, is essentially 
the same in both sexes. Now this I hold to be an egre¬ 
gious mistake, the offspring of ignorance, and the effects 
of an erroneous education. Indeed there is not a subject 
on which store nonsense has been said and written than 
that respecting the affections and propensities of females. 
As mere human beings, indeed, we are all equally frail, 
perverse, and depraved; but the gnessness of appetite is 
chargeable upon man alone. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to talk of the passions of women, in this sense of the 
word; yet, if the sensibilities of the lovelier half of our 
species can boast of a purer essence, they are amply coun¬ 
terbalanced by a host of frailties, that mark them to be 
equally the children of error with ourselves. 

Although I can by no means admit that a girl, when 
she has ‘ taken a liking’ for a lad, feds her inclinations 
and ideas influenced, or determined towards the object of 
her partiality, in exactly the same manner as he does to¬ 
wards his charming favorite—supposing the flame to be 
mutual—yet I have no objection to the term lave being 
used in both cases m , the sentiment is the same, but dif¬ 
ferently modified. The luxurious imagination of man not 
only toletates, but revels delighted in the most voluptuous 
associations; whereas the female mind, guarded in its 
delicately sensitive wanderings, should they bv chance 
stumble upon any thing even of a suspicious character, 
would receil upon itself in blushing confusion, and feel 
hurt as if overtaken by some sudden calamity. 

Love, in woman, is perhaps less permanent, less de¬ 
finite in its character, and approaches nearer to what we 
t 2 
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would call fancy; and, although she is by no means inca¬ 
pable of constancy in her attachments—in many instances 
» far superior to us—yet there can be no doubt that she 
sometimes admires a young man as she does a handsome 
pattern for a gown piece : she does not love its texture or 
brilliancy—she only fancies it. Again, a man seldom 
marries a woman whom he does not love, whereas in 
numberless instances she consents to become the wife of 
a man towards whom she never felt any remarkable glow 
of affection. The truth is, though tender partialities, or 
attachments, may frequently occupy her heart, love, ac¬ 
cording to our ideas of it, is a rare guest in the breast of' 
woman. In general, it is rather a feeling of gratitude 
towards the man who prefers her before the Test of her 
sex. Young women are too frequently coaxed and tor¬ 
mented into a belief that they either are or ought to be 
in love, as a matter of course • and it is their misfor¬ 
tune, poor things, to be trained up on the supposition 
that they are sent into the world for the sole purpose of 
being wooed and wed;—that it ought to be the chief 
business of their lives to look out for a husband; and 
that, provided they can attain this summit of their ambi¬ 
tion, without any gross violation of honour, they need not 
in other respects be over scrupulous as to the means 
employed for accomplishing this most glorious of all 
triumphs. Even mothers seem to consider their daughters 
as mere objects of gallant adventure ; and it is both' 

“ laughable and pitiable to observe with what proud com¬ 
placency their wedding day is contemplated, and hailed 
as constituting the happiest epoch of their lives—just 
as if it were such a wonderful, such a clever thing, to 
get a husband! Hence the indecorums of rural court¬ 
ship ; and hence the miseries entailed by premature at-, 
tachments. 

From these preliminary remarks Jet us endeavour to 
draw a few useful hints. 

There is not, perhaps, a more interesting spectacle 
than that of a beautiful young girl, beaming in all the 
pride and dignity of innocence, stealing out in the stillness 
of night to meet her lover; when no eye beholds their 
wanderings, and no ear is conscious of their secret whis- 
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pers. We might picture the bower of love, illuminated 
by the silvery rays of the lamp of night; we might ima¬ 
gine the fond palpitations of heart, the sweet converse, 
the endearing blandishments, known only to lovers. The 
idea, no doubt, is romantic and fascinating ; the reality 
must be still more so y but the danger increases with the 
pleasure; and I trust that neither my charming friend, 
nor any of my fair readers, will demean themselves so 
fax as to countenance or imitate such practices, whilst 
matters may be managed in a more prudential way. 
This mode of ( sweetheartmg/ as it is called, is of very 
questionable propriety; it almost unavoidably lulls pru¬ 
dence asleep, undermines the barriers of modesty, and is 
the fertile, though undetected source, of much of that 
licentious levity and effrontery, the disgrace of the age, 
and the bane of the public morals. Yet, strange and un¬ 
natural as it may appear, these intrigues are carried on 
under the very eyes of their parents, who connive at them, 
forsooth, because they themselves, when young, indulged 
in the same pastime. They even consider it as a compli¬ 
ment, and feel gratified to think that their children are 
* respected* like those of other people l What wonder 
that illicit amours are so prevalent 1 or, when our 
daughters are unfortunate, do no compunctious visiting® 
of conscience, no twinges of remorse or self-reproach, 
whisper to the parent that he is the indirect author of his 
family’s disgrace ? 

Nothing p®n be more repulsive to our ideas of female 
modesty than that fondness and pride which some girls 
display in eternally chatting about ‘ the men/ and boast¬ 
ing of their attentions and interviews. Believe me, my 
good girls, we only laugh at your weakness and credulity; 
and, where you expect admiration, these levities only ex¬ 
cite our contempt. 

In addressing the ladies, it would be preposterous to 
bestow any encomiums on matrimony. Biassed by the 
errors of education, and the dreams of romance, your 
ideas of its felicity are already far too extravagant. It is 
the part of a friend to endeavour to set you right on a 
matter of quch importance; and to picture wedded love, 

t 3 
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not as it is represented in novels* bat as it exists in real 
life. 

It unfortunately happens that yotmg people are univer¬ 
sally and unalterably impressed with the belief that the 
first ardours of love will continue to blaze and burn with 
undiminished lustre and intensity, to be extinguished 
only with the spark of life itself. In this they will find 
themselves rather mistaken ; it is scarce in the nature of 
things that it should be so* for no violent emotion can be 
of long continuance. That turbulent delirium of passion 
on the one side, and that romantic excitement of modest 
sensibility on the other, which generally precedes mar¬ 
riage, gradually subsides into settled friendship after the 
union has been ratified. The cares of providing for a 
family, a thousand untoward accidents, the very consti¬ 
tution of human nature, conspire to dissipate the dream 
of maiden love ; and, though I wish there may be many 
happy exceptions, most of my readers, although they may 
think otherwise at present, will find by experience that 
man and wife are seldom any thing better than very good 
friends. 

This remark is particularly applicable to those attach¬ 
ments which are suddenly formed; every body will tell 
you that those giddy and precipitate matches which are 
ratified during the impulse of the moment seldom * turn 
out* well. As you value your own happiness, therefore, 
beware of these. That sudden and brilliant, but un¬ 
steady blaze of passion, which the spell-bound ^outh fondly 
deems imperishable, is extremely apt to be extinguished 
by the first blasts of adversity* or the unavoidable veer¬ 
ings of a too susceptible heart. 

During those soft moments when you listen with rap¬ 
ture to the blandishments of a lover, when the heart melts 
with tenderness, and your confidence in the object of your 
esteem is unbounded, be particularly on your guard; 
and, though assailed by all the vows and protestations 
which love can suggest or inspire, never yield to the 
temptation of granting a favour which it is not in your 
power to retract, nor submit to a disgrace which marriage 
itself cannot wholly redeem. From the moment you re- 
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sign your honour, your independence is lost for ever; you 
are entirely at the mercy of your seducer; and he who 
dares to prove the sincerity of his love by a base pro¬ 
posal, pays you the compliment to insinuate that you are 
as weak as himself; and he will not hesitate to add per¬ 
jury to insult. 

So much for what may be called * affairs of the heart.' 
I shall now change the subject, and conclude this insuf¬ 
ferable lecture with a few remarks on a pastime of which 
my pretty favorite, like most young ladies, is very fond. 
There is no situation, perhaps, in which a girl can display 
the graces and symmetry of her person to so much ad¬ 
vantage as when she is engaged in the merry dance. 
Allow me just to hint that it is advisable, during these 
elegant evolutions, for a girl not to look her partner di¬ 
rectly in the face. I neither know nor care what a 
dancing-master may say to this; but every body of taste 
will allow that a modest side-look is more enchanting. 
Permit me also to recommend to you, whatever may be 
the nature of the entertainment, never to allow any person 
to salute you on the cheek. This practice is extremely 
indecorous ; and, by an inflexible adherence tp this rule, 
notwithstanding all the jeers you may have to encounter, 
you will best maintain your own dignity, and infallibly 
secure even the applause of those who were most forward 
in their solicitations. When attending a country wed¬ 
ding, or a harvest-home—what my friend would call a 
Wm—always make your escape before the commence¬ 
ment of that abominable dance with which these enter¬ 
tainments frequently terminate. These indecent exhibi¬ 
tions are a disgrace to those companies who tolerate 
them ; and she who voluntarily submits to such freedoms, 
and allows herself to be treated so unceremoniously, can 
have small pretensions to that retiring modesty, that 
shrinking delicacy of feeling, which constitutes the dis¬ 
tinguishing attribute and ornament of her sex. 

To conclude—be kind, affable, and courteous in your 
conversation ; prudent, dignified, and chaste in your 
manner; steadfast and virtuous in principle: so shall you 
live happy and respected, and die regretted and beloved, 
by all. The turf that wraps your dust will be watered by 
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tlio teafs of genuine sorrow ; and the hallowed spot, 
where rest your loved remains, be strewed with the 
eailiest flowers of spring, by the hands of those who 
lament that death could not spare a victim so fair and so 
worthy. 

September , 1825. George S. 


Clje Uaoica’ Court. 

FASHIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Walking Dbess.— A round high dress of violet-co- 
loured gros de Naples, bordered with three narrow 
flounces, set on full, and each flounce hound round with 
a narrow rouleau . The front of the waist en gerbe ; the 
sleeves made full, and confined up the narrow part of the 
arm by satin straps. A velvet belt encircles the waist; 
and the dress is finished at the throat by a triple ruff of 
lace. Village hat of black velvet, lined with white satin, 
and ornamented with striped ribands, jonquil and scarlet. 
A light sable muff is worn with the above dress. 

Evening Costume. —Dress of tulle over white satin, 
finished next the shoe with blond of a very rich and 
beautiful pattern; above which are four narrow tucks. 
Sleeves long, and rather wide, with white satin straps all 
the way up the arm. The hair arranged in the newest 
Parisian style; and the Apollo knot, which is very much 
elevated on the summit of the head, is divided by a nar¬ 
row. diadem bar of gold. Elegant necklace of small tur- 
quois stones, set a, Vantique, with an amulet depending 
above a row of pearls. The chaste simplicity of thin be¬ 
coming dress can never be sufficiently admired. 

CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LAST NEW 
FASHIONS. 

The most pleasing feature for which female costume 
has for the few last months been famed is that claiming 
diversity of fashionable ornament and attire, which ren¬ 
der the task somewhat difficult to pronounce what is, or 
what is not, the reigning mode : there seems, hqwever, a 
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general love of the antique; and the British fair; view¬ 
ing now, with the eye of Taste, (and possessed, also, as 
they view, of science,) the hest models of sculpture and 
painting, adopt those draperies and head-dresses of their 
fair predecessors, who flourished as beauties in ages long 
gone by, as may best suit with, and best set off, their 
own peculiar attractions. 

Tartan plaids, whether of stuff, satin, or gros de Naples, 
are in high estimation; while the soft and glossy Levantine 
* is most admired when only of one colour; the most in fa¬ 
vour is amber, elegantly trimmed at the border with an 
ornament a Vantique, something resembling flounces, but 
puton quite plain, and the points cut like the ornaments' 
on the habits of the Mexicans and the Indians of Southern 
America: this dress is made low, and the bust is finished 
on each side by rich Brandenburgh tassels. Blouses of 
coloured cambric, made exactly like a waggoner’s frock, 
and embroidered round the throat with some striking 
•colour, different from the dress, with a row of the same 
embroidery over each bias fold at the border, of which 
folds there are three, is one of the clumsy novelties of the 
present houri fortunately they are confined to the de- 
jeuni ; and if worn in morning drives, a pelisse, or Alpine 
cloak, conceals them: these awkward looking blouses 
are beginning to be exploded in France, except among 
waggoners, from whence the dress certainly took its rise; 
’ and we wish the British fair would have more national 
[ pride than to adopt the worn out fashions of their Gallic 
' neighbours. 

Figured gauze dresses over white satin form the fa- 
‘ vorite materials for ball-dresses; the new patterns on 

‘ x these gauzes are remarkably splendid. 131ack lace 

r dresses, over white or coloured satin, are worn at even¬ 
ing parties, where much ceremony of dress is not re¬ 
quired ; no dress can be more becoming, but they are 
little suited to the present mania for diversity of colours. 
-The make of the corsages continues the same; we find 
them too high across the bust for full-dress; modesty 
■ might be preserved without the bust being so completely 
concealed: we always subscribed to that French maxim 
' of' Trap est tropV 
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Hats and bonnets of satin or velvet are now to be «e«i 7 
marking Urn fashion of winter, in those- articles: the 
velvet bonnets are generally lined with pinker bine antin, 
when the bonnet is black: the satin hats and bonnets 
are oftener coloured than black, particularly for tbe car¬ 
riage : these are of a moderate sire, and very becoming 
shape ; but the black velvet for the promenade are very 
large. Whan flowers are placed in satin hats they are 
all made of velvet; the tulips and yellow lilies are ex¬ 
tremely beautiful that are formed of this material, no ap¬ 
propriate to the wintery season. 

Pelerines of costly fur, either as short Russian man¬ 
telets, or hroad tippets with long ends, acre very preva¬ 
lent for out-doer costume ; when worn over a high drees 
of coloured bombazine, British cachemere, or tabuMft, 
they constitute the sole out-door covering; but nothing 
prevails so much in carriages as the wane wrapping 
Alpine cloak; some of these are of rich Genoa velvet; 
they axe much jooie capacious than they were last win¬ 
ter; bat the difference in their make is but trifling. 
Spencer# are yet partially worn; but they are generally 
of velvet, the colour of the dress wore with them, which 
dress is generally trimmed round the border with stripes 
of narrow fur: yet this does not seem a dress likely to 
be very generally adopted; for, though the spencer ren¬ 
ders it a convenient dress for walking, the for-trimmed 
gown is better suited to the carriage. Black satin ps- 
«*se& lined with jonquil, or rose-coloured sarcenet, and 
trimmed with light coloured for, form one of the winter 
novelties for this season, and are fitted either for the car¬ 
riage or the public promenades. C&chemere shawls, 
both white and coloured, scarfs and square, axe in high 
favour; those with red grounds, and very dark patterns, 
are the newest; but they are reckoned infinitely more 
genteel when the ground is white, with a broad border of 
a delicate pattern, splendidly variegated. 

Press hats for evening parties are placed very back¬ 
ward, arid rather on one side; the toque* are generally 
of coloured velvet, and are Of a square shape; they are 
often finished with gold cordons, loops, amtacom tassels* 
with a white Esprit feather on one side; some ladies 
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prefer to place a bird of Paradise plume in front. Tur¬ 
bans of Scotch plaid silk are also much in request, at all 
times of the day ; they are not exactly in the Caledonian 
form, hut when made an evening head-dress, they are 
then ornamented with a plume of feathers, black ot 
white, or of die most predominant colour in the plaids. 

The favorite colours are cefestial blue, violet, myrtle 
green, slate colour, royal bhte, amber, rose colour, and 
crimson. 

Pabiwaw Fashions —Ladies who go to Court wear 
white satin mantles, with a collar, made to stand up or 
faH down, and two or three pelerine capes of white satin, 
trimmed with broad blond. The more general mantle is 
of Madras silk, of a Scoteh plaid pattern: these have 
often three pelerine capes of velvet, the colour of one of 
the cheequers: the silk lining is also of the same colour: 
these mantles are long, ample, and without arm-hoIe& 
Some pelisses are of grog d’niver, or of spangled velvet; 
rite colour Caroline, or Raymond-blue; from, the throat 
to the border of the skirt tney are ornamented with nar¬ 
row satin hands, plaited in very small plaits; these are 
laid across the bust in the style of Brandenburglis. 
Velvet plaids, of great beauty, the ground Caroline-blue, 
with the checquers formed of very narrow black, Ma¬ 
cassar-brawn, and yellow stripes, are well adapted for 
dress mantles: the high price of this article renders it 
sacred to those of the highest rank and fortune. 

A white chip bonnet, trimmed all over with rouleaux of 
white satin, in bias, with a foil bouquet in front of foil- 
blown roses, with their green foliage, is, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the weather, one of the novelties that has 
appeared in the promenades this month: another new 
kind of white chip bonnet has also been seen, remark¬ 
ably wide in front, trimmed with jonquil riband, and the 
plumage of the bird of Paradise in front: long lappets of 
broad blond, left loose, finished this hat, so much more 
appropriate to summer wear. Hats of silk shag are of 
Hght colours ; their trimming consists in two broad bias 
folds of figured velvet, and the hats are lined with satin: 
the bias folds are spread over the crown to the edge of 
the brim, and are fastened by rosettes of satin: a rosette 
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of figured velvet ornaments the back .part of the crown, 
and in the front is placed a bunch of hops or of auriculas. 
Some velvet hats are of verd-antique or of hermit-brown, 
and are ornamented with cordons and tassels of gold. 
The rims of these tfats are of a moderate size, and they 
are sometimes turned up in front. Three long white 
feathers, and a dozen of marabouts, disposed in bias, one 
above the other, ornament the front of die crown, the top 
of which is fiat, and generally square. Black satin bon¬ 
nets are puckered, and made on cane or whalebone, in 
the capote style: their brims are very large; they have 
neither flowers nor feathers, and a veil is generally worn 
with them. 

The French ladies do not seem inclined to part wil¬ 
lingly with their summer fashions; a beautiful dress has 
been seen on a young bride of embroidered muslin, with 
a broad flounce, trimmed at the edge with lace; at the 
head of this flounce is one entirely of fine, very broad 
lace, which falls over the other. Dresses of royal-blue 
velvet are worn at evening parties; sometimes this velvet 
is of a plaid pattern, formed of coloured satin stripes, and 
costs sixty francs the ell. The bodies of these are made 
square, and they have short sleeves. Black dresses are 
in high favour, especially at the theatres; this the 
French call fancy mourning, as all the ornaments worn 
with these dresses are coloured. Merino dresses and 
changeable coloured stuffs of silk and stuff, are the fa¬ 
vorite articles for deshabille and half-dress. 

Toques and turbans are formed of the most beautifully- 
figured velvet, and are ornamented with gold and silver; 
the bars that sustain the toque behind are formed , of 
silver cordons crossed over each other. Black velvet 
toques are fastened by Glauvinapias, with large gold 
heads. Other velvet toques are surmounted by a crown, 
composed of variegated feathers: these toques are called 
caciques . Basque caps, of plaid silk, are worn in home 
costume, by old and young. 

The favorite colours are Caroline-blue, Macassar- 
brown, Indian-red, jonquil, and a bright green, rather 
darker than grass-green. 
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ST. GEORGES CHURCH, CAMBERWELL. 


This church stands at the foot of the swing bridge, 
over the Surry canal, between the Albany Road and 
Cottage Green. The choice of the situation does no 
credit to those by wham it was made, as the site is a 
swamp, which it was necessary to pile before the founda¬ 
tion could be laid, and the front of the edifice is shut in 
by houses. Many more advantageous spots might have 
been chosen, where the church would have been a public 
ornament. The fabric itself does credit to the talents of 
Mr. Bedford, the architect. It is of stone, and stands 
in a spacious burying-ground, which is enclosed by a 
wall, and handsome iron palisades. Underneath are 
vaults, well constructed and arranged. In front is a fine 
portico of six fluted Doric columns, which is approached 
by a flight of steps. Crowning the portico is an elegant 
and tolerably lofty spire, which contains a peal of eight 
bells. The interior is laid out with skill, and thfe colour¬ 
ing and ornaments are in a chaste style ; keeping a proper 
medium between too much gaiety and too much gloomi¬ 
ness. The organ is powerful and fine toned. St. George’s 
Church is capable of affording accommodation to one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-four persons; and 
towards the erection of it five thousand pounds was sup¬ 
plied out of the fund voted by parliament for new places of 
worship. The first stone was laid on the 23d of April, 
1822, and the fabric was completed in the summer 
of 1824. 

1825, voi. it. Sup. u 
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THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

{Concluded from page 187.) 

Time, the assuager of grief, closed by degrees the 
wound of the mother’s heart, and love made up her loss 
by another son. Boundless joy for the new heir reigned 
throughout the palace. The count feasted with all ills 
neighbours for a whole day’s journey round about: the 
bowl of congratulation passed incessantly from hand to 
hand ; from the lord and his guests to the porter at the 
door, all drank to the health of the young count. The 
anxious mother would not part with the boy ; and she 
resisted the influence of sleep as long as ever her strength 
would permit. When at last she was no longer able to 
refuse the call of nature, she took the golden chain from 
her neck, flung it round the infaut’s body, and fastened 
the other end on her own arm ; she theu crossed herself 
and the child, that the great griffin might have no powet 
to hurt it, and soon after was overtaken by an irresistible 
slumber. She awoke at the first ray of morning, but, 
horrible to tell! the sweet babe fa&d vanished out of her 
arras. In her first alarm she called as before, * Norse! 

* where have you laid my infant?’ And nurse replied, 

* Noble lady, the babe lies in your arms.’ Matilda Ex¬ 
amined the golden chain that was wrapped round her 
arm; she found that one of the links had been cat 
through by a pair of sharp scissors, and swooned away 'at 
the discovery. The nurse raised an alarm in the house ; 
and Count Conrad, upon hearing what had befallen his 
lady, drew his knightly sword, in a transport of rage and 
indignation, firmly resolved to inflict condign punishment 
on the nurse. ' Wretched woman!’ he exclaimed in a 
voice of thunder,' did I not give thee strict charge to 
watch all night, and never once to torn aside thine eyes 
from the infant, that, when the monster came to rob the 
sleeping mother, thou mightest raise the house by thy 
outcries, and scare the great griffin away? But thou 
shalt now sleep an everlasting sleep.* The woman fell 
down on her knees before him : * Yes, my noble lord, 

* I entreat you, as you hope for mercy hereafter, to slay 
me this instant, that I may carry to the grave the horrid 
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deed mine eyes have seen (his night; and which neither 
rewards nor violence shall ertort from me.’ The count 
paused : * What deed/ he asked, ‘ have thine eyes beheld 
this night, too horrid for thy tongue to tell ? Better con* 
fess, as becomes a faithful servant, than have thy secret 
extorted by the rack.* \AJas !’ replied the woman, * what 
does your ill fortune instigate you to force from me ? 
Better the fatal secret were buried with me in the cold 
ground.’ The count, whose curiosity was only raised the 
more by gtuspense, look the woman aside into a private 
apartment, and by threats and promises forced from her 
a discovery which he would fain have been saved the pain 
of making. * Your lady, since I roust needs disclose it, 
is a vile sorceress; but she dotes without reserve upon 
you, insomuch that she does not spare even the fruit of 
her own body to procure the means of preserving your 
affection, and her own beauty imperishable. At the 
dead of night, when every thing was hushed in repose, 
she feigned herself asleep, and I, without well knowing 
why, did the same. Not long afterwards she called me 
by my name, but I took no notice, and set to breathe 
bard and snore. Supposing me to be fast asleep, she 
raised herself upright in her bed, took the infant, and, 
pressing it to her bosom, kissed it fondly, and lisped 
these words, which I distinctly overheard, “ Child of bone, 
be transformed into a charm to secure me thy father’s 
love. Now then, little innocent, go to thy brother, and 
then I will prepare, from nine sorts of herbs, and thy 
bones, a potent draught, which will perpetuate my beauty 
and thy father’s fondness.” Having said this, she drew 
a diamond needle out of her hair, and forced it through 
the infant’s heart, held the poor innocent out to bleed, 
and, when it had ceased struggling, laid it upon the bed 
before her, took out her musk-ball, and mattered a few 
words to herself. As she unscrewed the cover, a magic 
flame burst forsb, ns if from a tun of pitch, and consumed 
the body in a few moments. Sbe carefully gathered the 
ashes and bones into a box, which she pushed under the* 
bed. She then, as if suddenly awaking, cried out in an 
anxious voice, “ Nurse! what have you done with my 
babe?” and I replied, shuddering for fear of her sorcery, 
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“Noble lady, tbeinfantlies in your arms.” Thereupon she 
began to show signs of bitter sorrow, and I ran out of the 
room, under pretence of calling assistance. These are 
the particulars of the shocking deed which yoa hare 
forced rue to disclose. I am ready to ratify the truth of 
my words, by carrying a red-hot bar of iron in my naketf 
hands thrice up and down the court-yard.’ 

Sir Conrad stood as still as though he had been petri¬ 
fied ; and it was a longtime before he could utter a word. 
When he had a little collected himself, he said : * What 
occasion is there for the fiery trial ? The stamp of truth 
is impressed on your words: I feel and fully believe that 
all is as you say. Keep the horrid secret close pent up 
in your heart. Intrust it to no mortal, not even to the 
priest when you confess. I will purchase a dispensation 
from the Bishop of Augspurg, so that this sin shall not-be 
imputed to you in this world, nor that which is to come. ; 
I will go in to the hyiena with a feigned countenance'; 
and, while I embrace her, and speak comfort to her, be 
sure to draw forth the box with the dead bones, and de¬ 
liver it secretly to me.* 

He stepped into his wife’s chamber with the air of a 
man firm, though deeply touched. His lady received hint 
with the eye where no guilt was depicted, though her 
soul was wounded to death. She did not speak) but her 
countenance resembled an angel’s countenance; the first 
glance extinguished her husband’s rage and madness, for 
his heart was inflamed by these furious passions. Com¬ 
passion softened the spirit of vengeance : he clasped the 
unhappy mother to his bosom, and she moistened his gar¬ 
ments with the tears of her affliction. He spake kind and- 
consoling words to her, but was all the while impatient to 
quit the scene of abomination. Meantime the nurse had 
taken care punctually to perform what she was ordered 
respecting the delivery of the horrid reservoir of bones. 
It cost his heart a bard struggle before he could deter¬ 
mine the fate of the supposed sorceress. He at length 
resolved to get rid of her privately, and without drawing 
the notice of mankind towards his domestic grievances. 
He mounted his steed, and rode away towards Augspurg, 
after lie had given his seneschal these orders; *. When the 
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countess, according to the country’s custom, leaves her 
chamber at the expiration of nine days, for the purpose 
of bathing, bolt the door on the outside, and let the fires 
be raised as high as possible, that she may sink under the 
▼ehemence of the beat, and come no more out alive/ 
The seneschal, who, in common with the whole household, 
adored this kind and tender lady, heard these orders with 
the utmost horror and concern. Bat, nevertheless, he 
was afraid to open his lips in opposition to the knight, on 
account of the positive manner in which he spake. On 
the ninth day Matilda gave orders for heating the bath. 
Her husband, she thought, would not abide long in Augs- 
purg; and she wished, before bis return, to eradicate 
every vestige of her late misfortunes. On entering the 
bathing-room she observed the air to quiver for mere 
heat, and she made an effort to retreat; but a vigorous 
arm forced her irresistibly forwards, and she instantly 
beard some one without bolt and bar the door. She 
cried out for help in vain ; nobody heard : the fuel waft 
now piled up high, and the fire raised till the surface 
glowed like a potter’s furnace. 

It was not difficult to divine the meaning of all these 
eMVumstances. The countess resigned tierself to her fate; 
only the odious suspicion, which site apprehended bad 
fallen upon her, afflicted Iter soul more than her disgrace¬ 
ful death. She took advantage of the last moments of 
recollection, and drawing her silver pin out of her hair, 
inscribed these weeds upon the whited waII of the apart¬ 
ment : * Fare thee well, my Conrad ! I die a willing but 
innocent victim, in consequence of thy command*.' She 
then threw herself down upon a couch to begin her last 
agonies. Nature, however, on the approach of the evil 
hour, will make an involuntary struggle against her diwo* 
lotion. In the anguish occasioned by the suffocating 
heat, as the unhappy sufferer tossed and tumbled on the 
eeuch, the musk-ball, which she had constantly carried 
about her, fell upon the grotrad. She snatched it eagerly 
up, and cried aloud, * O godmother Naiad, if it be in thy 
power, deliver me from a dishonourable death, and vim 
dicate my innocence.' She screwed off the top, and the 
tame instant a thick mist arose out of the musk-ball, and> 
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diffusing itself through the whole apartment, refreshed 
the countess, so that she no louger felt any apprehension- 
The watery vapours from the grotto in the rock had either 
absorbed the heat, or the kind godmother, in virtue of the 
hntipathy of Naiads to the fiery element, had vanquished 
her natural enemy. The cloud collected itself into ai 
visible form; and Matilda, whose apprehensions for her 
life had now vanished, .beheld, to her unspeakable joy, 
the Nymph of the Fountain clasping the new-born infant 
to her bosom, nnd holding the eldest boy with her right 
hand. * Hail, ray beloved Matilda!’ exclaimed the 
Naiad: ' Happy was it for thee that thou didst not so 
heedlessly lavish the third wish of thy musk-ball as the 
two former. Behold here the two living witnesses of thy 
innocence: they will enable thee to triumph over the 
black calumny under which thou hadst nearly sunk., The 
inauspicious star that threatened thy life now rapidly 
verges to its decline : henceforward the musk-ball will 
fulfil no more of thy wishes; but nothing further remains 
for thee to. desire; I will unfold the riddle of thy fate 
Know that the mother of thy husband is the author of 
all thy calamity. The marriage of her son proved a 
^dagger to the heart of that proud woman, who imagined 
he had stained the honour of his house by taking a 
kitchen-wench to his bed. She breathed nothing but 
curses and execrations against him, and would no longer 
acknowledge him for the offspring of her womb. All her 
thoughts were bent on contrivances and plots to destroy 
thee, although the vigilance of tby husband had hitherto 
frustrated her. malicious designs. She, however, at last 
succeeded to elude his vigilance by means of a fawning hy¬ 
pocritical nurse. She induced this woman, by the most li¬ 
bera! promises, to take the first-born child out of thy arms 
while asleep, and cast it, like a whelp, into the water. 
Fortunately she chose my spring-head for her wicked 
purpose; and I received the boy in my arms, and have 
ever since nursed him as his mother. In the same man¬ 
ner did she undesignedly commit to my charge the second 
■son of my dear Matilda. It was this vile deceitful nurse 
who. became thy accuser. She pereuaded the count that 
thou art a sorceress, that a magic flame hud issued ffoip 
the musk-ball—thou shouLdst have kept tliy secret better 
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-*--m which thou hadst consumed thy children; hi order to 
prepare a love-potioii from their remains. She delivered 
into his hands a box full of the bones of doves and fowls, 
which lie took for the remains of his children^ And in con¬ 
sequence of this mistake gave orders to stifle thee in the 
bath. Spurred on by penitence, and an eager desire to 
countermand this cruel sentence, though he still holds 
thee guilty, he is now on his return from Augspurg; and 
in one short hour thou wilt recline, with thy honour vin¬ 
dicated, on his bosom.’ The Nymph, having uttered 
these words, stooped to kiss the countess’s forehead. She 
then, without waiting for any reply, involved herself in 
her veil of mist, and was no more seen. 

Meanwhile the count’s servants were exerting their 
utmost efforts to revive the extinguished fire. They 
thought they could hear the sound of human voices within, 
whence they concluded that the countess was still alive. 
But all their stirring and blowing was ineffectual. The 
wood would no more take fire than if they had put on % 
charge of snow-balls. Not long afterwards Count Conrad 
Tode up full speed, and eagerly inquired how it fared 
with his* lady. The servants informed him that they had 
Iteated the room right hot, but that the fire went suddenly 
out, and they supposed that the countess was yet alive. 
This intelligence rejoiced his heart. He dismounted, 
knocked at the door, and called out through the key¬ 
hole, 4 Art thou alive, Matilda?’ And the countess, 
hearing her husband's voice, replied, * Yes, my dear lord, 
* and my children are also alive.’ Overjoyed at this 
ansWer, the impatient count bade bis servants break open 
the door, the key not being at hand; he rushed into tbe 
bathing-room, fell down at the feet of his injured lady; 
bedewed her unpolluted hands with tears of repentance, 
led her and the charming pledges of her innocence and 
love out of the dreary place of execution to her own 
apartment, and heard from her own mouth the true ac¬ 
count of these transactions. Enraged at the, foul calumny, 
and shameful sacrifice of his infants, he issued orders to 
apprehend and shut up the treacherous nurse in the bath. 
The fire now burned kindly, the chimney roared, the, 
flames played aloft in the air, and soon stewed out the 
diabolical woman’s black soul. *• *. 
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ORIGIN OF THE PRIORY OF THE TWO LOV RRS. 

Ik the twelfth century lived one of those titled bar¬ 
barians who prided themselves in that prerogative of 
impunity which was one of the characteristics of the 
feudal government, and which was indeed quite worthy 
of such a system. The sole delight of this haughty baron 
seemed to be in frequent and capricious displays of 
savage despotism. He was continually oonceiving the 
most absurd ideas of amusement; and his Gothic imagi¬ 
nation ever selected that which bordered most on 
ferociousness. To a brutal rage for singularity, like his, 
we may doubtless trace the origin of those whimsical 
services that were appendant to our ancient fiefs, and which 
the enlightened legislatures of modern times Ought uni¬ 
versally to eradicate. 

Our baron was happy in all those extravagant freaks in 
which high birth and unbounded riches could enable him 
to indulge* An only daughter he had, named Genevieve, 
whom the: chroniclers of those times have handed down 
to us as a paragon of beauty. It may be imagined, in 
course, that a crowd of rivals contended for the honoor 
and happiness of her hand. Nor can we suppofte the 
peerless Genevieve lieraelf unsusceptible of the tender 
passion. Baldwin, a young chevalier in the neighbour¬ 
hood, had certainly no reason to doubt it. Amiable he 
was, and amiable did he appear in the eyes of the charm¬ 
ing maid. 

Ardent and reciprocal was the passion they cherished. 
This, however, the young chevalier studiously concealed 
from ©very eye. His patrimony was too slender to en¬ 
courage inspiring hopes, and in conjugal alliance* does 
interest too often preside with fatal sway. Through nu other 
medium did the father of Genevieve view her lover. To 
a thousand exalted qualities, the liberal gifts of Nature, 
he was totally insensible, 

Baldwin was convinced then that he never cocdd be 
tbe husband of Che beautiful Genevieve. But does love 
ever reason? He listens, he attends only to the tender 
sentiment, and no obstacle does that sentiment perceive. 
Has Love then sufficient tesoorces in himself? Every day 
thto tenderness of the two lovers increased ; and increasing 
it seemed to become irresistible,- Google 
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The baron was not long unacquainted whh their mutuul 
passion. He surprised the young chevalier with his 
daughter. He could perceive the ingenuous frankness 
of modesty in the one, with ardour and inexpressible 
extacy in the other. In the first suggestions of fury, he 
-would have sacrificed Baldwin to immediate vengeance. 
Genevieve threw herself at her father’s feet; she bedewed 
them with her tears. 1 I will not survive him/ cried the 
beautiful maid, 1 save him, my father, hurt him not, or I 
die with him—I perish on the spot !* The old baron was 
not unaffected by her tears; yet still his savage temper 
had the ascendant. Pointing to a hill near his castle, 
* Young man/ said he, * you have been presumplious 
enough to think one moment of my daughter. Neverthe¬ 
less she shall be your wife, if you will carry her, without 
stopping/ to the top of yonder hill; but the least repose 
shall cost you the prize/ The chevalier did not suffer 
bim to finish. He flew to his mistress, took her in his 
arms, and ran towards the hill, exclaiming,' You shall be 
mine ! you shall be mine !* A crowd of vassals assisted 
at a scene that was at once so barbarous and so singular. 

Love has very justly been painted with a bandage over 
his eyes. Baldwin, in the excessive ardour of his passion, 
had not perceived the extreme difficulty of his under¬ 
taking. His eyes, his whole soul was fixed upon Gene* 
vieve. 

He ascended the hill with inconceivable swiftness ; lie 
had wings; he felt the heart of his mistress palpitate 
against his own. * I tremble, my dear friend/ said she, 
' you will not reach the top ; moderate your impetuosity/ 

‘ Fear nothing, fear nothing, ray adorable Genevieve ! 
Yoa know not the power of love. I could reach, I could 
gain the skies 1* * 

The whole assembly utter vows to Heaven for the 
amiable pair. In a thousand ways they express their 
encouraging approbation. But tbe lover’s strength begins 
to fail; he perceives it himself. ‘ My dear, dear Gene¬ 
vieve ! speak to me j repeat to me, repeat that you love 
me. Fix your eyes on mine. Yes ! I shall feel more 
than mortal powers—you revive me—you strengthen me 
again/ 
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Nature, however, abandons him. Love is now his 
only support, and what cannot Love achieve ? Baldwin 
now looks toward the summit of the hill, and measures 
it with his eyes, which be had not done before. 

' Ah ! is it not very high ?* said his terrified mistress. 

‘ l shall reach it—I shall reach it.* 

How justly has it been observed that Love is capable 
of performing miracles l Baldwin, indeed, was no longer 
a man. It was the genius of love that triumphed over 
insurmountable obstacles. The cries of the spectators 
resounded on every side. They trembled, they mounted, 
they panted with the young chevalier, who was now in¬ 
tently regarding the summit as the period of his efforts. 
The admiring multitude did not fail to observe all his 
motions. They saw every member working, struggling, 
vanquishing fatigue. Genevieve, the beauteous Gene¬ 
vieve, was weeping! 

At length, the happy chevalier gains the height. He 
instantly sinks with his precious harden on the earth, 
which he seems to embrace, as the monument of his vic¬ 
tory. A man of letters would here mention Caesar, who 
embraced the earth in like manner;' and for an object 
of far less consequence,’ would add some enamoured 
lover. Acclamations of joy arise, * Baldwin is victor— 
Baldwin has gained the prize !' 

* My friend, my beloved l* exclaims Genevieve, ‘ will 
now be my husband.’ She threw herself on his bosom— 
she lavished the most tender expressions; her lover 
answers not—his eyes are closed—lie is motionless. * Oh ! 
Heavens!’ cries Genevieve, * be is dead—Baldwin, my 
Baldwin is dead !’ 

The young conqueror had sunk under bis fatigue. * He 
is dead, he is dead!’mournfully passed from mouth to 
mouth. Consternation was visible in every countenance. 
The eyes, the looks of all, were fixed on the fatal 
summit. 

Genevieve, weeping, presses her lover to her bosom ; 
the strives to recall him to life. Her kisses, her tears, 
revive the chevalier; he opens an almost lifeless eye; 
with a faltering voice lie can only utter, * I die, Gene¬ 
vieve. Let them give me at least the name of thy bus- 
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band on ray toitib ; the sweet idea consoles me—Oh! ray 
only love, receive my last sigh/ 

The spectators, who did not a moment lose sight of 
Genevieve, had been restored with her to hope. They had 
easily understood that Baldwin had revived. They now 
as easily perceived that it was only a rapid flash of hope. 
They were convinced, by the dreadful shriek with which 
Genevieve again uttered * He is dead, he is dead !’ In 
a moment they saw her sink on her lover's corpse. 

Tlie inhuman baron is now agitated by all the terror of 
paternal love. He flies to the hill. The crowd hastily 
follow him. They gain the summit. They find Gene¬ 
vieve, with her two stiffened arms, embracing the unfor¬ 
tunate Baldwin. Tn vain would her wretched father 
revive her. Genevieve, Genevieve herself was now no 
more! 

All the people loaded with reproaches the barbarian, 
who in vain pressed his daughter to his bosom. They 
raised the two bodies, and weeping they placed them in the 
coffin. Piety did not fail to consecrate the sentiments of 
nature and compassion. A chapel was placed on the 
fatal spot; and the father, desiring in some measure to 
expiate his fault, erected a tomb, in which he ordered 
that those whom he would have separated in life should 
be united in death. This place, as we have before ob¬ 
served, has ever since been called by a name that will 
perpetuate their melancholy story ,—* The Priory <^f the 
Two Lovers.' 

Unfeeling fathers, henceforth learn to know 
The sad effects which from your folly flow! 

Let this sad tale your Gothic souls reclaim. 

And turn your thoughts to virtue aud to fame. 


THE COUNT D’ALVARES :—A TRUE STORY. 

The Count D'Alvares, grandee of Spain, was rich, 
powerful, and warmly enamoured of his wife. She was 
delivered of a son, and died three days after the birth of 
that child. The count, penetrated with grief, survived 
his wife but ten months. The young Alvares, being left 
an orphan, lived under the guardianship of his uncle, a 
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gentleman without fortune, and charged with a numerous 
family. The immense possessions of his ward tempted 
him, and inspired him with the dreadful project of sacri* j 
ficing the last shoot of that illustrious family. A soul j 
sufficiently atrocious to form such a design is generally 
capable of putting it in execution. However, that savage ' 
uncle, not daring to shed the blood of his nephew with i 
his own hands, charged one of his servants with that bar- 
barous commission, and delivered to him the young infant, ! 
with an order to strangle him. The hands of the servant \ 
were not used to murder ; encouraged, nevertheless, by 
the hope of the reward which was promised him, he seized 
the victim ; and, with a trembling hand, gave him three 
stabs with a poniard. The cries of the infant, his weak¬ 
ness, and the sight of the blood which sprung from the , 
wound, moved the assassin. He stopped short and stood 
still. Being recovered from his fury, without considering 
his interest, he carried the unfortunate infant to the 
surgeon of the nearest village. The wounds were not 
mortal, but considerable enough to leave ineffaceable 
marks on the shoulder of the count. The servant return¬ 
ed to his master, and told hiiu that he had faithfully per- i 
formed his orders. One readily believes what one very 
much wishes. The barbarous guardian called, together 
his relations, and told them that his young ward had died 
of convulsions. The servant, to make that news more 
credited, put some clothes into a coffin, and caused it to 
be solemnly interred. Some days after, the servant; 
afraid lest the truth might be discovered, returned to the 
surgeon to whom he had trusted the young Alvares;— 
took the child, and carried him to a village still further 
off, where he delivered him to a peasant to whom he paid, 
per advance, a good sum for his pension* The young 
Alvares remained with the peasant till he was six years 
of age; but then the servant came again, and, to free 
himself from the dread which haunted him continually, 
he took away the count, and trusted him to a merchant, 
who was to embark the next day for Turkey. He gave 
money to the traveller; and, giving him to understand 
that it was the natural son of a gentleman of condition, 
he recommended it to him as an inviolable secret. 
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Meanwhiie, the crime of the uncle was not long un¬ 
punished. Death toon swept away his numerous family ; 
all his children perished—all his house was filled with 
mourning: he was attacked himself with a mortal dis¬ 
order. In that dreadful moment, penetrated with horror 
at his conduct, he felt remorse, and communicated his 
repentance and his fears to the accomplice of his atrocity, 
who confessed all that he had done. That confession 
calmed the anxiety of the old man; and the hope of 
restoring to his nephew his estate and hit fortune, ani¬ 
mated his spirits. He recovered, and e ployed all his 
care to find out the retreat of his unfortunate ward; but 
his researches were long in vain. He learned at last, 
that the merchant had sold the young count to a Turk; 
that the Turk had sold him again to an English merchant, 
settled at Constantinople, who had returned to London, 
accompanied by his slave. 

Alvares sent immediately ah express to London : but 
he came too late ; the yonng count was no longer in that 
capital: he learned only that theyouugman had behaved 
himself with so much discretion and fidelity to his master, 
that he, to recompense his seal, had pat him apprentice 
to a barber, where, after having learnt the art of the 
raaor, he had entered into the service of the Court de 
Gallat, minister to the emperor at the British court. The 
Count de Gallas had returned to Vienna, and his new 
eervaot had followed him. The old Alvares was not to 
be discouraged; he sent his confessor to Vienna ; but his 
nephew had not been with the Count de Gallas for a long 
time. He was 'told that, after having been some time 
valet de ebambre to the Count d’Obersloff, he had mar¬ 
ried one of the count’s lady’s women, and had retired to 
Bohemia. This new incertitude afflicted the old Alvares. 

Being once at Barcelona, his zeal for the bouse of 
Austria had determined him to lend the emperor four 
thousand florins. Alvares addressed himself immediately 
to that sovereign. He sent the confessor to the court to 
acquaint him with his situation, his crime, and the ex¬ 
treme desire.which he had to recover his nephew. The 
emperor, moved with the unfortunate situation of the 
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uncle) and of the young Alvares, caused that same con* 1 
feasor to be accompanied into Bohemia by one of his 
officers, charged with the most precise orders. They 1 
made the greatest inquiries; and it was not till after in* 
finite researches, that they discovered the retreat of the 
young Count d* Alvares. He was then maitre d'hotel to a | 
gentleman. They interrogated him about his birth, and t 
the first years of bis life. The young Alvares answered I 
that die was absolutely ignorant, either from whence he 
came, or to wbat family he belonged. That, he only re* 
roe inhered that, being a slave in Turkey in his infancy, 
his master had told him that he was the son of a Spanish 
nobleman: but that he could never reconcile the great* 
ness of that birth with the unhappy situation to which his 
father had condemned him in his infancy. The confessor 
desired leave to examine the shoulders of the mtaitre £ 
hotel , and seeing plain marks of three stabs of a .poignaid, 
he did not hesitate to tell the heir of the house of AJvares 
the danger which he had run, the crime of his uncle, and 
his remorse. Tbe young Alvares, too much htunbied 
ever since he had seen the light, to be prond of tbe rank 
and fortune which Heaven had just given him, was not 
ambitious of the honours to which his birth might, make 
him aspire. His wife, fearing that this advancement 
might separate her for ever from her husband, gave her¬ 
self up already to tbe most violent alarms. The count, 
loving without ambition, came to Vienna, thanked the em¬ 
peror for the trouble which he bad condescended to take; 
received from that prince the reimbursement of four 
hundred thousand florins ; and bought intSilesia the lands 
of Ratibor, where he retired with tbe Countess of Alvarez 
his wife. Alvares was the son of a grandee in Spain; 
he might have been one himself. He might have lived 
in the midst of greatness; but he would have been the 
destruction of a wife whom he loved. He chose rather 
to keep the faith which he had sworn to her, than to be 
decorated with honours and titles, which suppose virtues, 
hot which do not always give them. He contented him¬ 
self with transporting the greatest part of his fortune into 
Germany, and eojoying it in the bosom of friendship. 
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THE MISER’S BRIDE. 

(Concluded from page 199.) - 
Let us now return for a while to the ci-devant Lady 
Emmeline, who succeeded in her scheme of being united 
in her own name to the baron, with whom she set off 
with the utmost speed to Paris, where they purposed 
•laying for a short time, previously to their repairing to 
the estates of her husband. In the French metropolis 
they plunged into an ocean of dissipation, but too conso¬ 
nant to the inclinations of Emmeline. They resided in a 
magnificent hotel, gave splendid balls and superb fetes, 
and La Belle Anglaise speedily became the fashion in 
that licentious city. In the mean time the baron, who 
soon found this way of life very expensive, thought it 
high time for him to apply to the Earl of Castleton for 
the payment of the dowry to which he fancied his wife 
was entitled. Emmeline was one morning seated in her 
elegant boudoir, reclining on a couch in a studied posi¬ 
tion, and sipping her chocolate, when her husband burst 
into the room, holding in his band an open letter, and 
every feature of his countenance convulsed with fury. 
* Read this accursed scroll, madam!’ he exclaimed, * and 
answer if it is true/ It was Lord Castlelon’s letter, in 
reply to his demand for money. * It certainly is, my 
lord,’ replied Emmeline indignantly; * and, had your 
lordship informed me of your intention of writing, I 
would have saved you that trouble, by communicating to 
you myself the intelligence which appears so much to 
astonish you.’ The baron was almost choked with rage, 
which was greatly increased by the nonchalance of 
Eounelixie’s manner, who, entirely indifferent to him, had 
resumed her repast. ' This, madam,’ he cried, * is be- 
, yood bearing. Thus insolently to avow your audacity, 
, your duplicity 1*—* Rage on, my lord baron,’ scornfully 
t interrupted Emmeline’$ though, thank Heaven, not all 
t your fury wiU avail, as it cannot disunite us, or deprive 
, me of the title of Baroness of Willinghurst.’ A loud 

I and contemptuous laugh now burst from the baron as the 
rage on his oountenauce gradually subsided, and a look 
of ssalignant satisfaction usurped it place. A short pause 
x 2 
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now ensued, and Emmeline, as if to show her utter cou- 
leiupt of the baron, commenced humming an opera air. 
He, however, resumed the conversation in a tone of 
enforced steadiness, * You are perhaps not aware, 
madam, that the marriage is void in consequence of your 
having been united to roe under a name to which you 
certainly had no right—namely, that of Emmeline Clif¬ 
ford/ * If your lordship will take the trouble of perusing* 
that certificate/ said she, at the same time handing it to 
him, ‘you will find there inserted the name of Emmeline 
O’Brien/ Without being in the least disconcerted by 
this speech, lie replied, in a sarcaslical tone, ' 1 should 
certainly have no hesitation in pronouncing your lady¬ 
ship to be unequalled in the Art of deception, could I 
not afford you a striking proof of the contrary in my own 
person. There appears to have been a mutual system of 
duplicity between us, or, vulgarly speaking, the biter is 
bit. I, Lady Emmeline/ said he, laying a sarcastic 
emphasis on the last words, ‘ presented myself at Wood- 
ville Abbey as the Baron Willinghurst, a title I had no 
right to—presented letters from him I then thought your 
uncle, and of these I had robbed the real nobleman whose 
name I made free with. They would serve, I imagined, to 
facilitate my union with some wealthy female : money 
would enable me to resign the unlawful life 1 then led, 
for I was in league with a band of gamblers and robbers. 

I selected you, madam, for that purpose. We have re¬ 
ciprocally succeeded in imposing on each other. I married 
you because I was poor, and l thought you rich ; I sup¬ 
posed myself united to Lady Emmeline Clifford ; you 
accepted my hand as the Baron of Willinghurst; I took 
you for a wealthy lady of quality, you took me for a rich 
German nobltman; and we find ourselves caught in the 
snare laid for each other. I have discovered you to be 
the daughter of an Irish cottager; I am the son of a , 
German peasant: you have been educated n lady; I a 
robber: you have expected to cheat, and have in turn j 
been cheated. And now, my Lady Baroness Willing- ] 
hurst, pray conclude your arietta, and finish your repast 
with what appetite you may !* Thus concluding, and j 
making a mock bow,, he quitted the apartment, leaving 
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the wretched Emmeline in a state little short of dis¬ 
traction. 

For hours Emmeline sat in a kind of stupor, uncon¬ 
scious of all around her, till aroused by the entrance of 
the mistress of the hotel, who,she said, had come to know 
when it would be her ladyship's pleasure to follow her 
lord, as he had discharged the lodgings, and she could 
now procure a very good tenant. * Discharged the 
lodgings !' exclaimed Emmeline faintly.’ * Yes, ma’am, 
and taken away all the luggage, saying you would follow 
him directly in a post-chaise.’ * What! all? taken all?’ 
frantically cried Emmeline, violently grasping the 
woman’s arm. The reply was in the affirmative. * Then 
God help me!’ uttered Emmeline, as she sunk in strong 
convulsions at the feet of the woman. 

For many weeks the life of the unhappy Emmeline 
was in imminent danger, but eventually youth audagood 
constitution triumphed; the delirious fever from which 
she had suffered left her, and, awaking to consciousness, 
she faintly demanded where she was. A young girl, 
beautiful as one of the fabled Houris, answered her, with 
an entreaty to'keep silence; and silent was she obliged to 
be, for her extreme weakness would not allow of her 
asking any questions. But she observed that the lovely 
girl, and an elegant female, about the middle age, were 
very attentive to her. Her recovery was now rather 
rapid, and she returned her grateful thanks to her kind 
benefactors, who informed her that they occupied those 
apartments which had of late been hers, that her helpless 
situation had excited their commiseration, and the in¬ 
formation they obtained as to the cause had served but to 
increase it; humanity prompted them to attend her, and 
they now wished to learn in what manner they could 
roost serve her. On inquiry, Emmeline was told that the 
wretch who bad thus ahandoued her had not left a single 
article behind him, and for the linen she wore she was 
indebted to Madam Montmorency and the amiable Ade¬ 
laide, her lovely daughter. 

An unconquerable desire of returning to Ireland, and 
once more beholding the only being she had ever loved, 
the Earl of Castleton, now took possession of her bosom. 
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In vain she endeavoured to chase the wish from lief 
breast; it clung to her mind with a pertinacity not to be 
resisted, and she at length informed Madame that she had 
resolved to return to her friends in her native country. 
The benevolent woman readily undertook to procure her 
a passage to Ireland, aud, when the hour which was to 
separate them arrived, Emmeline breathed a prayer for 
their happiness, and, assuring them that, should they ever 
visit Ireland, they would hear of her at Woodville Abbey, 
she reluctantly tore herself away from the kind and bene¬ 
ficent pair. 

With an aching heart Emmeline watched the progress 
of the vessel, as it gallantly skimmed on the surface of 
the ocean. Scnrcely three months had elapsed since, full 
of buoyant hopes and joy, she had left the land to which 
she was now returning bowed down with grief and 
sorrow. She had been left a stranger in a foreign land 
by one who had most grossly deceived her. She thought 
not of her own duplicity. No ; self-love still hid that 
from her view; she had not yet appealed for assistance 
to that Being who can alone bestow effectual consolation. 
The chastisement had been severe, but she had profited 
little by it. Correction had not yet done its work ; her 
proud bosom panted for revenge, and in the bitterness of 
her heart she cursed her husband, her parent, herself, and 
Rosa, and all who were connected with her. But, re¬ 
collecting herself, ‘ Oh, no! no !* she exclaimed, * not 
him, not Henry !* 

Enwrapped in a large shawl, she sat on the deck, 
heedless of the piercing cold and the large fiaskes of de¬ 
scending snow, till aroused by an entreaty from the cap¬ 
tain to go below. Mechanically she obeyed, and, throw¬ 
ing herself on her bed, gave a loose to all the stormy 
passions which raged with violence in her breast. 

The benevolent Madam Montmorency and her lovely 
Adelaide had supplied Emmeline with every necessary, 
besides providing her with money: but she bad arranged 
no plans for the future ; her only object was now once 
more to behold Henry, aud then repair to Lady Con¬ 
stants. After a short voyage they arrived in the bay of 
Dublin, and the bosom of Emmeline throbbed with intense 
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agony, ns she reflected on the altered state in which she 
had returned to her pntemal land. A mist came over her 
eyes, and she would have fallen, had it not been for the 
supporting arm of a man, who at the same time relieved 
her of a small trunk. He placed her on a step of a door, 
and the now humbled Emmeline, covering her face with 
her handkerchief, gave way to a violent gush of tears. 
These somewhat consoled her, and, raising her eyes to 
thank her friendly protector, she found he had absconded, 
bearing with him her little all. The terrible conviction 
sunk on her mind, and, overpowered with her different 
sensations, she fainted. The cold bleak wind which blew 
in her face served to recall her entranced senses, and, 
shivering with cold, she left her seat, hoping to regain a 
degree of warmth by her activity. Her money gone, 
this wretched victim of error had now no alternative but 
to endeavour to reach Woodville Abbey on foot. 'Winter 
had set in with the utmost inclemency, and she was still 
far, very far, from the place of her destination, and com¬ 
pelled to apply to the casual humanity of strangers even 
for the small trifle she procured to purchase food. Thus 
were the duplicity and fraud of Emmeline the cause of 
her miserable state. She on whom the rough winds of 
heaven had never been suffered to blow, she who had 
servants ready to fly at her command, she whose feet? 
were unaccustomed to walk, and who bad ever a carriage 
at her demand, was now a wretched wanderer on earth, 
without home, friend, or kindred, with upwards of se¬ 
venty miles to walk, and not even a crust of bread to re¬ 
cruit her failing strength. 

It was early in the afternoon of the eighth day that 
Emmeline reached the precincts of Woodville Abbey. 
She bad now but one mile of the park to traverse, ere 
she would arrive at its gates. The day was bitter cold, 
the snow lay deep on the ground, the trees were stripped 
of their foliage, and presented a dreary prospect ; and 
the gloom was heightened by the dark lead colour of the 
aky, laden with snow: the piercing blast, which hol¬ 
lowly bowled through the air, and the sleet beating full 
In her face, prevented her making a rapid progress; and 
the agonising throbbing of her head and heart inflicted 
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so excruciating a pain as to render her almost insert 
sible. * And am I really/ she cried, clasping her hands 
in bitter agony, * so near the abode of my youth, and np 
one recognizes me 1 Am I indeed traversing the well- 
known path, so often trod in my childish frolics 1-^-Thp 
home I left—the affection of my best friend, my beloved 
countess, I spurned at, and left her to ally myself to a 
villain. And dare I, dare I, the most culpable of beings, 
the most despicable of deceivers, do I dare arraign the 
providence of Heaven ! No ! no ! even here the hand 
of God is upon me! Conscience, thou often disregarded 
monitor, thy voice now appals my ear; my limbs stiffen, 
I can scarcely draw my fainting frame along, a stopof 
overcomes me ! Oh, God ! is it death ? It is, it must 
be ! So near, too ! Must I perish for assistance? My 
limbs fail, my tongue cleaves to my mouth. Mercy, yejt 
a little longer. Heaven; Henry, my brother Henry, 
ever dear Henry, mercy ! pardon ! Henry, Hen-*-' and 
exhapsted and lifeless the unhappy Emmeline sank on 
the cold ground. 

• I assure you, Henry/ exclaimed Rosa, playfully, at 
she replied to some remark of her brother’s j * I assure 
ypu that I consider the meeting of my$elf and Sir Ed* 
ward Deloraine as very romantic, notwithstanding your 
assertion of romance being very seldom met with in real 
lifeand as she said this she drew her chair close to the 
brightly blaming fire. * Yes, yes, that I will grant you, 
Rosa/ he answered, laughing; ' nothing could be more 
so :*■—* No, nor more opportune than my rescuing him 
at such a critical crisis. It was not my usual time of 
wandering either; but Mr. Mordaunt had been indis¬ 
posed, and had retired. I always enveloped myself in 
a large cloak, lest any one should be mischievpus enough 
to inform him of my stolen rambles, and had rowed up 
and down the lake a considerable time, when you. Sir 
Absent, entered the skiff, and suffered it to glide so 
gently down the stream, and 1 saw your danger ere yon 
were aware of it yourself. But now, Sir Careless, you 
shall tell me what so engrossed your thoughts, that you 
could not bestow one on your own safety/ The coun¬ 
tenance of Deloraine was suffused with a deep criiqsoB, 
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white Castleton answered, archly, * I dare be sworn he 
was thinking of many things ; for instance, a marble pa¬ 
vilion, a grotto, a sleeping beauty, and a stolen land¬ 
scape.*—* You speak enigmas, Henry; pray explain/— 

* Did you ever lose a drawing, with some pretty verses 
at the back, written in pencil ?*—* 1 recollect it perfectly 
well/—* Deloraine was the thief;*-—' Surely not/ re¬ 
joined Rosa, rather indignantly, ' Sir £dward would not 
steal so very trifling, so worthless an article, which occa¬ 
sioned me so much trouble in searching for it/—' He cer¬ 
tainly did; nevertheless, you were the greatest pilferer of 
the two/—' Nay, now you banter me, Henry; how was 
it possible I could pilfer any thing?—Do not look so 
wise, and shake your head so knowingly ; what was it V — 
' Tell her, Deloraine/. said Castleton, rising, and making 
hjs escape from the room. Need 1 say that Deloraine 
took advantage of this opportunity, or that Rosa con¬ 
sented to become a second time a bride ? 

, In the afternoon, notwithstanding the intense.coldoess 
of the day, Rosa prepared to visit her nurse, who was in¬ 
disposed; and affectionately kissing the cheek of the 
conntess, and being accompanied by her brother and De¬ 
loraine, she gaily proceeded on her way. In passing 
through a retired part of the park her attention was 
arrested by beholding a female stretched on the ground,, 
apparently without life. Deloraine raised, the uncon¬ 
scious sufferer in bis arms, and, obeying the mandate of 
Rosa, conveyed her, assisted by Castleton, to the habi¬ 
tation of Nurse O’Brien. Powerful restoratives being 
administered, they took the desired effect; the female 
opened her eyes, fixed them on the earl, and, ottering a 
spream of joy, ejaculated ' Henry !*—* Gracious heaven 1* 
he exclaimed, ' the Baroness Willlinghurst 1’—* Mock 
me not, Heury—mock me not, I implore you, with that 
name/ she cried, and again relapsed into temporary for¬ 
getfulness. A physician was sent for, who declared that 
her situation was hopeless. Suffice it to say she lived 
hut to repent her crimes; and expired, blessing her ever- 
idolized Henry and his sister Rosa. 

Rosa, whose gentle heart was considerably pained at 
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this sad catastrophe, was for some days indisposed; and 
during that time the eari one day repaired alone to the 
white cottage. He was engaged in painiQlly contemplate 
ing the features of the now peaceful Emmeline, when he 
saw approach a person well known to him. He ad¬ 
vanced to receive her ; it was the Lady Constantia. A 
sudden thought had struck him. * Tell me, my lord/ 
she eagerly asked, * tell me, does she liveV The earl 
answered her not, but, taking her hand, led her into the 
room where all that remained of Emmeline lay extended. 

* Behold !* he cried, in a severe tone, * here lies yoar 
victim. Aye, even in the cold grasp of death, and yon. 
Lady Constantia, you are the guilty perpetrator. Had 
you not corrupted the lnmesty of her mother, she might 
have lived in bumble, but guileless, innocence, a happy 
cottage maid. Look on this lifeless clay, this victim of 
duplicity; look well, and your accusing heart will ex¬ 
claim, *< This is my [work!” Repent! Repent! Lady 
Constantia, and avert the corse of the dying Emmeline, 
who prayed that not on her head, bat on thine, might faH 
the vengeance of an offended Deity!* 

Lady Constantia heard no more; she sunk down in 
strong convulsions, and in this state she was conveyed by 
the earl to her carriage. She never recovered the shock; 
grief and sorrow, added to the load of guilt which op¬ 
pressed her, and the agony with which she reflected an 
the curse imprecated on her by die being who was cer¬ 
tainly the dearest object of her affections, brought on a 
premature old age; her temper, never good, now became 
unbearable; her dependents detested her; even Edith 
O’Connor fled from her tyranny; and she died as she 
had lived—an object of abhorrence to all who knew her. 
No tear of affection embalmed her remains; she was 
speedily forgotten, or only thought on as a warning bea¬ 
con to avoid the path of iniquity. Not so the Countess 
of Castleton: she lived happy in the affection of her be¬ 
loved family; she had the satisfaction of beholding the 
felicity of her daughter, who became the happy wife of 
Sir Edward Deloraine; and the blissful moment in which 
she acceded to the request of her son, to bestow her 
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blessing on his union with the lovely Adel side Montmo¬ 
rency, left her not a wish ungratified. Madame Mont¬ 
morency having been under the necessity of visiting Ire¬ 
land, and being near the vicinity of Woodvilie Abbey, 
-was prompted by humanity to inquire the fate of tbeuiv 
liappy Emmeline. The artless tear of pity wliich flowed 
from the asure orbs of Adelaide first attracted Castleton’s. 
attention; her uncommon beauty struck him, and her 
gentle smiles and unaffected manners completed the 
conqvest. Suffice it to say that Adelaide was not insen¬ 
sible to his love, and a few weeks after the marriage of 
lua sister made the lovely girl Countess of Castleton. 
Need it be said their life was a happy one ? They resided 
together,.and formed one harmonious family; and wbe’n 
the hoar frost of age' had wrinkled their brows, and 
whitenedjtheir hair, would they retrace with rapture scenes 
long past. Often on a cold winter’s evening would they 
assemble their descendants round a cheerful fire, care¬ 
fully inculcating in their infant bosoms the precepts of 
virtue. * My children,* the earl would say, u Truth and 
Candour are the handmaids of Virtue; never fora mo¬ 
ment suffer yourselves to stray from the open paths of 
rectitude and honour; and if fpr a moment you should be 
templed to deviate from it, recollect, and take warning 
by the story of Emmeline O’Brien and the Miser’s Bride.* 

Isabella Paulson. 


WOODSPRING ABBEY. 

Woodspbing Abbey is situated in Somersetshire, not 
far firom Bristol, and was anciently called Wospring, and 
by some authors Worspring. A charter of the 18tli year 
of Edward II. assigns William Courtney as the founder; 
and Dugdale speaks of a letter of his to the Bishop of 
"Bath, in which he declared his intention of founding a 
monastery of the order of St. Francis in his own lordship 
of Worspring, where the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr 
itood. To this house Courtney gave the whole of bis 
property, together with the church of Worley. This 
abbey was suppressed by Henry VIII. since which time 
it has continued a partial ruin. 
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SUBJECT OP THE VIGNETTE. 

Thb subject of the Vignette is taken from the patbetie 
story of Malgberita Spoletina, in the excellent work called 
* My Grandmother's G nests and their Tales.' Malgbe» 
rita has secretly united herself to a recluse, named Theo¬ 
dore, who lives in a small rocky island at some distance 
from the shore. Like Leander, sh$ swims over the strait 
at night to visit him, on his holding up a torch as a signal. 
This circumstance is betrayed to her brothers, and, con¬ 
sidering their family as disgraced, they resolve to pat 
her to death. ' The youngest of the three brothers at 
nightfall got into a boat, and rowed quickly, 09 if clan¬ 
destinely, to the rock where Theodore dwelt. When he 
arrived there he told the hermit who he was, and be¬ 
sought him to give him a lodging for the night, alleging, 
as a reason for the request, that he had been engaged in an 
affair which had terminated unfortunately; that, for the 
share he had taken in it, his life was forfeited to the laws 
of the land; and that if he should be seized he mast 
inevitably die. 

‘ Theodore, who was delighted with an opportunity of 
being useful to a brother of Malgherita’s, received him 
with the utmost cordiality. He put before him the best 
fare his hovel afforded, and sat up the whole of the night 
conversing with him. 

* In the mean time, and while the younger brother 
wholly occupied the attention of Theodore, the other 
two, as soon as the night had quite closed in, went oat 
of their house secretly, and embarked oil board a small 
sailing-boat, having first provided themselves with a 
torch. They directed their course towards the rock. When 
they reached it they made fast the boat, and then fixed 
the light they had brought with them to the top of the 
mast, in such a manner that it was sure to be seen by 
their hapless sister, whom they had left on the island of 
Mezo. 

* Their design succeeded :—the courageous girl, as 
soon as she saw the accustomed signal of the light, threw 
herself into the sea, and swam towards it. 

* The brothers, upon bearing the noise which Malghe- 
rita’t swimming made in the water, loosened their boa^ 
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and, taking up their oars, they rowed slowly and silently 
from the rock towards the main sea, the light still being 
fixed up against the mast. 

* The luckless girl, who, owing to the darkness of the 
night, could see nothing but the light, which to her had 
always, hitherto, been a favouring, as well as guiding 
star, followed it without hesitation, and did not per¬ 
ceive that it changed its place. The brothers, in the 
mean time, never ceased to row on; and their vessel 
proceeded as steadily. and as fatally as the 'footsteps of 
death. At length having arrived at the deep ocean, 
they on a sudden extinguished the torch. 

. * Malgherita, when she lost sight of the light, was in 
utter confusion and despair : she did not know where she 
was, or what she could do; her strength began to fail, 
from the long exercise she had taken ; and, finding she 
was far beyond the reach of any human help, she aban¬ 
doned herself to her evil destiny, and her delicate body 
was swallowed up, like a wrecked vessel, by the remorse¬ 
less and devouring sea. 

* The elder brothers, satisfied with the result of their 
savage scheme, returned home to the island. The 
youngest, when the day appeared, repeated his thanks 
to Theodore for the asylum he had afforded him, and 
departed soon afterwards. The news was spread about, 
first through the castle, and afterwards all over the 
island, that Malgherita Speletina was nowhere to be 
found. The hypocritical and sanguinary brothers affect¬ 
ed to be greatly afflicted at this event, which they had 
themselves caused, and at which they were infinitely re¬ 
joiced. 

* On the third day after this most unhappy lady’s fatal 
death, her body was cast by the sea upon Theodore’s 
rock. The wretched man was walking along the narrow 
shore, meditating, and endeavouring to guess what fatal 
accident had deprived him of his tender Malgherita, 
when hor dead body was washed to his feet. The mo¬ 
ment his eyes fell upon it he recognised it, and his horror 
was so great as almost to deprive him of life. 

' At length summoning up his courage as well as he 
was able, he took hold of the inanimate body, and drew 
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it out of the water, and earned it into bis hovel. His 
grief now became incontrollable ; he cast himself upon 
the corpse, and kissed the pale lips, lamenting and 
mourning, while the rapid tears fell from his eyes upon 
her heavenly bosom, as white—and now as cold—as the 
mountain snow. He called upon her in vain, and the 
echo of his desolate abode repeated his passionate ex¬ 
clamations.' 

SIR ALAN : 

A FRAGMENT IN THE MODERN TASTE. 

The wind swelled, and the rain fell with more violence, 
while Sir Alan continued verging on his unknown way^ 
Every moment it required greater efforts to push on his 
steed, wearied as he was with the unremitted toil. A 
slight flash of lightning now flitted behind him, and a low 
murmur of thunder followed. The darkness thickened 
again; the same uniform beating of the rain continued, as 
the same hollow wind yet whistled in his ears. How far 
the night had advanced, he scarcely could conceive; no 
moon had illumined his path—no human voice had struck 
his ears, nor habitation met his view. He was sensible 
he had rode many hours in the dark ; and, though it was 
the latter part of the year, when night most prevails, he 
concluded it could not be far from the middle of it. He 
was astonished still not to find any shrub, or clump of a 
tree, or sign of vegetation, in his tedious progress, and it 
filled him with amaze and alarm. 

His steed had become more tardy, and he was on the 
point of quitting it, when a faint stream of lightning pass¬ 
ing before him, revealed to his wondering eyes an ex¬ 
tensive pile of ruins. How he had found his way so 
suddenly into the court, he could not conjecture. He 
had not-been sensible of passing any moat or drawbridge, 
or entering any gateway. He immediately alighted, and 
went towards the large door he had observed before him: 
He soon found he must have passed it, as the rain no 
longer fell around him, but a still deeper darkness pre¬ 
vailed. He moved forwards, but no obstruction met bis 
way. The same gloom, and a still greater silence, reign* 
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m$ ; for not even the beating rain was now heard. Along 
this level course he passed a considerable time; at length 
he found his way descending by broken steps. This 
winding and narrowing for some time continued,, and, on 
terminating, his hands met a door, which yielded slowly 
to his pressure, and he at once fell by a small descent. 
The same flagged pavement as before sounded under 
his feet. 

The inconveniences and fatigues he had before ex* 
perienced were not altogether uncustomary to travellers 
and required little more than ordinary resolution; but 
the strange form and construction of the great edifice he 
traversed} its daikness, its solitude, its ruinous condition, 
its intricacies, and the impossibility in the gloom of find¬ 
ing his way back, all conspired to throw an awakening 
alarm over his mind. His apprehension, however, rose 
into horror, when, on passing forwards, his hand struck 
upon the ribs of a human skeleton. Involuntarily his 
steps fell back, and he struck against the wall. A chill 
tremor ran through his veins; he groped along its damp 
sides* ever fearful of again meeting the skeleton with his 
hands. He found the place a dungeon of small dimen*- 
sions. He passed round and round, but discovered no 
door, no aperture by which he could escape, and he was 
terrified at the idea of again touching the dread object 
which lay along the middle of the floor. Even the way 
by which be entered could not be found, or it was too 
high for his reach. The apprehension of remaining in 
this place gave a fearful diligence to his search, till he 
was maddened with desperation. His hand at length 
reached a few loose bricks. These he pulled, and tbe 
yrall shook. After various efforts, it at once.gave way, 
and fell before him. The whole structure ^resounded in 
every gallery, dome, and apartment. Stunned with some 
of the heavy falling fragments. Sir Alan, awhile, sat on 
the 9tones. The .recollection, however, of the horrors of 
tbe place, and bis uncertain situation, roused him to fresh 
exertion. Having passed the scattered parts of the fallen 
and mouldering wall, he reached what appeared a long 
■Hey, on each side of which was a range of apartments 
for confinement. In passing from one side of the alley 
y 2 
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to another, he occasionally felt a massy door, so firmly 
fastened, that not his utmost labour could more it. £ui 
was almost sinking. The extraordinary fatigue be liad 
endured, the long time he had passed without food, to* 
getlier with the uncertainty of his mind, and the con¬ 
tinued agitation of his spirits, the horrors of wbat had 
occurred, and the apprehension of what might follow, the 
length of way he had traversed in the dark, the strange 
‘passages of this unknown and mysterious edifice, all these 
so distracted his brain, and bewildered his mind, that his 
reason gave way to his weakness. He rushed along the 
alley—stopped—stared round—uttered a wild cry—and 
again Bed forwards. He reached where the alley was 
intersected by another. This he found, in rushing against 
the wall. He fled on. Demons seemed to pursue, and 
spectres to threaten his progress. Now some hideous 
animal would stalk, and growl upon him, or the hiss of 
snakes urged him from behind. His wild desperation 
carried him still forward, till a being of enormous stature 
seemed to guard a door, and forbade his issuing. Sir 
Alan grasped his sword, but in a moment disarmed, he 
thought himself thrown amid the loudest groans of innu¬ 
merable miserable beings, on the floor of a deep dungeon. 

His overharassed powers sunk into slumbers, when a 
new scene arose. A large magnificent chamber appeared 
around him, and himself seemed to have fallen upon a 
most brilliant carpet. Though a full and radiant moon 
was beheld, through an elegant window to shed her 
broad lustre over the most enchanting gardens and 
orchards, yet the apartment in which he found himself 
was illuminated by unnumbered resplendent lamps and 
tapers. The sweetest and softest music stole upon his 
ravished senses. At the wide*spreading door now enter¬ 
ed a number of females, attired with transcendent bril¬ 
liancy, and possessing the most exquisite grace and 
beauty. Sir Alan rose frdra the carpet, on whibh he still 
sat, in mute and delighted amasement, and bent before 
beings apparently of angelic nature. On£ stepped for¬ 
ward, and, with the most winning grace, took him by the 
hand, and bade him fearlessly come. A number of 
menials were spreading a spacious table, with vases of the 
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most elegant construction and splendour, filled with all 
the fruits of the Eastern or Western world, that possess 
flavour or beauty. The flowing bowls of the most alluring 
wines were intermingled with the viands. Sir Alan was 
distinguished by particular attention during the whole 
repast. 

So overpowered, so amazed, so enchanted, had he 
hitherto been, that he was utterly unable to speak a word, 
and every attempt was wholly unavailing: his tongue 
stuck as it were fettered. The repast was now over, and 
he was beginning to. express his admiration, but scarcely 
had be articulated a word, when the charm was dissolved, 
the whole vanished from before him, and he found him¬ 
self standing on the heath, whence he had set out; his 
horse standing beside him, and the sun breaking out in 
the East. F. 

THE WISH. 

Give me, indulgent Heaven, some lonely cot. 

Where I may live unenvied and forgot $ 

Range the sequestered shade with mind serene; 
Explore the beauties of the Svlvan scene ; 

Tread Virtue’s paths, and to her temples rise. 

And dare to emulate the good and wise: 

Let Friendship’s generous warmth expand my breast. 
And sweet contentment be my constant guest; 

Let social converse crown the day's decline. 

And Folly’s train divide their haunts from mine. 

And grey-eyed morn peeps o’er the mountain’s bead. 
When lingering sight on dusky wing is fled. 

Give me to trace the dew-bespangled grove, 

Where rosy health and blooming pleasure rove; 

There let me oft explore the sacred cell 
Where truth and heaven-born contemplation dwell. 
And while dear Freedom her loose banner waives. 
Contemn the pomp of courts, and pity slaves! 

Kent Road. W. W. 
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STANZAS. 

I look forward fearful, 

I look backward tearful. 

For dark seems the future—nor proffers one joy : 
Fair pleasures are flying. 

And fond fancies dying, 

That lightened or gladdened my path when a boy. 

For all that was dearest, 

When kindest and nearest. 

And when best approved, has been called for by fate 
The coldest of any, 

The valueless many. 

Alone live in hope, and are proudly elate. 

The joy-dreams are banished. 

The warm hopes evanished. 

That lured me as Iris attracts the gay child : 

The radiance that caught me 
Too speedily taught me 

By what fading colours my eyes were beguiled. 

Now dreary and drooping. 

And wan and unhoping, 

I creep through life’s remnant of lingering days j 
With nought to enlighten. 

Or soften or brighten. 

The far-spreading gloom that my dim eye surveys. 

The tree boylmod planted, 

And young feeling haunted. 

Wild storms, and not years, have made branchless and 
broken : 

Of all its old glory, 

To tell the sad story. 

The crushed trunk remains—a too eloquent token! 


+ From * The Death of Aguirre; Ianthe, a Tale: and o 
Poems;’ a little volume which we beg leave to recommend to 
■air readers. 
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As onward we falter. 

All life’s prospects alter; 

But the change the most bitter and clinging— 

Is when the heart's feelings. 

And gentlest revealing*, 

Shrink beneath the world’s merciless stinging. 

Then careless we wander. 

And joylessly ponder. 

The gloom of the future—the waste of the past— 

Nor grasp at the present, 

Though seemingly pleasant, 

Lest that too should meet disappointment's stem blast! 

Then Love’s for the dreamer. 

And Hope’s for the schemer, 

The best chances of life are still for the brave : 

But all my prayers rise for, 

And all my heart sighs for. 

Is the silence, the solace, the peace, of the grave! 


STANZAS TO • • • •. 


• Though the day of my destiny’s over. 

Ana the star of my fate hath declined ; 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults that so many could find.’— BYRON. 


Of the many that gave me the cordial hand. 

While they uttered, affection’s warm vow. 

And swore to be mine, should I falter or stand, 

I have found none so constant as thou / 

In the day of proud hope—in the hour of despair— 
In the dark time of sorrow and shame; 

Whether buoyed up by pleasure, or clouded by care, 
To me thou wert ever the same. 


When envy belied me, and slander assailed. 

When the cold-hearted shrunk from my side; 
When the wily seduced, and the promising failed. 
To support .and defend was thy pride: 
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And little cared I for the scorn and the hate 
Which my foeman would lavish on me ; 

Since their falsehood and enmity served to create 
A more lasting affection in thee / 

Heaven bless and preserve thee, my own constant one! 

My defender, philosopher, guide i— 

Though dark be the deeds that wild passion hath done. 
While the clear light of truth was denied— 
Henceforth, while it beams in the light of thine eyes, < 
And is breathed in thy words on mine ear. 

And the heart which thou prizest shall leem to despise 
Aught of wrong that would make it less dear! 


SONG* 

When I seek my pillow a{ night, love, 

T seek not that pillow for sleep. 

But He ’midst thoughts that delight, love, 
And tears it is blissful to weep. 

And these thoughts are only of thee, love— 
Thine only these passionate tears; 

In these there’s a rapture for me, love. 

That night’s silent shadow endears. 

And even when over me steals, love. 

Deep slumber’s oblivious power. 

Thine image roy dreaming reveals, love, 

And my freed spirit flies to thy bower. 

And (here, while unconscious of all, love, 

. Which chilling realities bring. 

Before, thee in worship I fall, love. 

Ere to thee in fondness I cling; 

Wild visions, like these, era radra dear, love. 
Then aught else existence bestows, 

Setd thoughts ever pure and since**, love. 
Of the#, that my waking heart lenows* 
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ib. 

College of Physicians and Union Club House 


97 

Carriage Dress 



68 

Public Breakfast Costume . 



ib. 

St. James’s Palace . . 

4 


73 

Holland House, Kensingtou 



98 

Walking Dress . 



194 

Ball Dress. 



J05 

Earl Spencer’s House, St. James’s Place 



109 

The Castle, Dublin 


a 

118 

Evening Costume 



140 

Fashionable Hats and Caps 



ib. 

The New Church, Kennington Common 



145 

Broadstairs ..... 


4 

160 

Dinner Party Dress ... 


• * 

176 

Morning visiting Dress 



ib. 

Richmond Buildings, Parliament Street 



181 

Walking Dress 



£12 

Evening Costume 



ib. 

St. George’s Church, Camberwell 



nr 

Woodspring Abbey, near Bristol 



239 
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188 

24fl 

187 

66 

194 

12 

4591 
68 ' 


1 

11 

n 

ib. 
37 
68 
Hi . 
73 
98 
104 
)05 
109 
128 
140 
ib. 
ltf 
160 
176 
ib. 
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It 

ib. 

17 
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